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PREFACE 


Steven Runciman characterized intellectual life in the Frankish Levant as 
“disappointing”; Joshua Prawer claimed that the Franks refused to open up 
to the East’s intellectual achievements. The present collection presents and 
interprets facts that require a modification of these still widely prevalent 
views. To cite a few countervailing facts: the earliest laws of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem were influenced, whether directly or indirectly, by some Byzantine 
law book of the ninth or tenth century; medical routine in the Jerusalem Hospital, 
unparalleled in Europe, was probably modeled, in several significant respects, 
on Oriental hospitals; worshippers of different creeds repeatedly converged; 
multi-directional conversion recurred time after time. A Frankish king of 
Jerusalem asked for rational, non-scriptural evidence for the future resurrection, 
ordered that a history of the Orient’s rulers be written on the basis of Arabic 
works, employed an Oriental-Christian physician-astrologer and probably 
patronized a French vernacular poet. A Jacobite who studied Syriac and Latin 
in Antioch, the works of al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Euclid and Ptolemy in Mosul, and 
medicine in Baghdad, ultimately served as philosopher, physician and translator 
at the court of Emperor Frederick II. An oculist, who called himself ‘Benvenutus 
de Yherusalem’ and most probably spent some time in the Frankish Levant, had 
a major impact on European medieval ophthalmology. 

Two studies deal with persons who abstained from intercultural contacts: 
the first study examines the demography and personal names of Muslim 
villagers who lived under Frankish rule, the second traces the startling progress 
of a hermit who, while in Frankish Jerusalem, came to believe that he was no 
less than God’s second incarnation. A third study dwells on the asymmetry 
of Frankish and Muslim mutual perceptions. The volume concludes with 
studies of specific locations: the first argues that Acre was considerably more 
extensive than hitherto assumed; the second compares Acre’s Venetian and 
Genoese quarters; the third attempts to locate the remnants of a main street of the 
latter; the fourth reconstructs the history of the Frankish lordship of Caymont. 

Three studies (I, II and XI) contain re-editions of texts; one (X VII) heavily 
relies on a painting of which only a part has until now been known. I believe 
that a few words on the genesis of two of these studies may be instructive 
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for younger researchers. Study I is based on a new edition of the 25 canons 
promulgated at the Council of Nablus in 1120, for which historians have until now 
been using the text appearing in volume 21 of Mansi’s Concilia, published in 1776. 
Since that volume’s editors refer to the single Vatican manuscript that contains 
these canons, I decided to have a look at it during one my visits to Rome. I soon 
realized that Mansi’s text is faulty on several counts, and that some learned 
discussions become redundant once the manuscript itself is consulted. 
Consequently I decided to tackle the canons afresh. Similarly, Study XVII 
started with an unplanned decision to use a pause at the Bibliothéque 
nationale de France to see for myself, in the Cartes et plans, the oft-reproduced 
painting of Acre done in about 1686 by a member of Etienne Gravier d’Ortiéres’s 
mission to the Levant. To my astonishment I discovered that all reproductions 
of the painting show only about one-third of the original, and that the unknown 
two-thirds reveal extensive ruins of Acre well to the east of the city’s harbor. 
The discovery led to a long investigation, and to the conclusion that Frankish 
Acre was much larger than hitherto believed. These two episodes demonstrate, 
to my mind, that it is imperative to go back to the original text—whether 
written or visual—and to avoid reliance, whenever feasible, on published 
material no matter how authoritative. 

Two studies present editions of previously unpublished texts. One of 
these (Study X) contains a detailed description of the daily routine in the 
Jerusalem Hospital. The text—appearing only in a single manuscript—is 
evidently faulty, and several sentences are altogether incomprehensible; but since the 
understandable passages contain valuable information, I decided to edit it. The 
work was extremely time-consuming, for the fourteenth-century scribe who 
copied his model must have been highly incompetent. Having spent several 
weeks on the text, I hit upon the idea of ordering photographs of other texts 
copied by the same scribe but existing also in critical editions based on other 
manuscripts. Close scrutiny of the scribe’s renderings of these texts enabled 
me to confidently decipher several of his peculiar abbreviations and to assume 
that in the text about the Hospital, too, he had misconstrued some less common 
expressions and skipped words or even passages. Even so, many sentences 
remained unclear to me. Dr Susan Edgington (London) and Dr Giinter Glauche 
(Munich) helped to decipher several of them; but it was Professor Robert 
Huygens (Leiden) who checked my entire transcription, offered numerous 
conjectures, identified several quotations and saved me from numerous pitfalls. 
Several years earlier he similarly checked my transcription of the canons of 
Nablus. More recently we turned our attention to the texts relating the 
discovery of the Patriarchs’ remains in Hebron, and our study is to appear in 
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two installments in two different volumes of Crusades. Upon the appearance 
of a problematic re-edition of the text on the Jerusalem Hospital, Huygens 
scathingly reviewed it in his inimitable style (for details see Addenda et 
Corrigenda, Study X). I dedicate the present volume to Robert B.C. 
Huygens, whose peerless command of medieval Latin is matched by his rare 
humanitas. 

Finally, I would like to thank all editors and publishers of the periodicals 
and books in which the studies reprinted below were originally published for 
granting permission to reproduce them. 


BENJAMIN Z. KEDAR 
Mount Scopus, 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
March 2006 
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On the Origins of the Earliest Laws of 
Frankish Jerusalem: The Canons of 
the Council of Nablus, 1120 


The twenty-five canons of the council that Patriarch Warmund of Jerusalem and 
King Baldwin II of Jerusalem convened in Nablus on 16 January 1120 constitute 
the only extant body of Latin ecclesiastical legislation promulgated in the First 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1099-1187). Yet neither council nor canons have 
drawn much attention. Fulcher of Chartres, who lived in Jerusalem from 1100 to 
1127 and left behind a detailed chronicle, does not waste a word on the council. 
William of Tyre, who began to write his chronicle in about 1170 and worked on 
it until 1184, summarizes the introduction to the canons and reproduces the list 
of the council’s participants but, oddly enough, skips the canons themselves, claim- 
ing that they may easily be found in the archives of many churches in the king- 
dom.! 

The canons, as well as the original introduction and list of participants, survive 
in a codex that belonged to one such church, that of Sidon, and made its way into 
the papal library at Avignon by 1330 and thence into the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana.* The scribe who copied the Neopolitanum concilium into this codex— 
in the middle or in the second half of the twelfth century>—was apparently not 
able to decipher all the words contained in his model, but on the whole he tran- 
scribed it quite carefully. 

The text has been printed three times, but none of the editions is satisfactory. 
Christianus Lupus (1612-81) imposed on it the classical orthography and copious 
capital letters typical of his age; although he made several reasonable emendations, 
he committed numerous mistakes, the most startling of which was to substitute 
“superbiae” for the easily legible “super his” of the manuscript. He also led later 


I would like to thank Michele Maccarrone, Wilfried Hartmann, David Jacoby, Hubert Kaufhold, 
Peter Landau, Michael Stone, Daniel Baraz, Oren Falk, Merav Mack, and especially Hans Eberhard 
Mayer, for their advice, comments, and criticism. Earlier versions were presented in May 1986 at the 
10. Konziliengeschichtliches Symposion in Jerusalem and in April 1995 at a Hebrew University re- 
search seminar on the Byzantine frontier. The present version was written at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, where I could benefit from comments by Giles Constable, Malcolm Parkes, and 
Benjamin Isaac. The article is dedicated to Robert B. C. Huygens, amico magistroque. 


’ William of Tyre, Chronicon 12.13, ed. Robert B. C. Huygens, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
Mediaeualis, 63-63A (Turnhout, 1986), pp. 563-64. Copying the list of participants, William changed 
“Rogerius Ramatensis episcopus” of his model into “Rogerus Liddensis episcopus,” in conformity with 
the ecclesiastical situation of his day. 

2See Anneliese Maier, “Die Handschriften der ‘Ecclesia Sidonensis,’ ” Manuscripta 11 (1967), 39- 
45; reprinted in eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, ed. Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, 3 vols. (Rome, 1964-77), 3:281-87. 

3 My thanks to Malcolm Parkes for his dating. 
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scholars to wrongly date the council to 23 January 1120, whereas the true date 
is 16 January.* Lupus’s edition appeared in print in 1682, a year after his death. 
In 1726 it was reproduced, with some slight changes in spelling, in the seventh 
volume of his collected works.* Nicolaus Coleti reprinted the latter text in 1730, 
and Giovanni Mansi’s continuators reprinted it once again in 1776. The Mansi 
version, which is the one used in subsequent literature, follows Lupus almost 
verbatim, yet the words “eviretur,” “enasetur” (both in canon 5), and “comminu- 
atur” (canons 23 and 25) are inexplicably altered to “evitetur,” “enecetur,” and 
“comminatur.” (The last of these changes was introduced also by Coleti.)* It is 
therefore time to offer a reedition of this text as preserved in Vat. lat. 1345, the 
codex that once belonged to the church of Sidon.’ 

Modern historians of the crusades have not treated the council at any length. 
Hans Eberhard Mayer, the only one to devote an entire article to it, highlighted 
this neglect by pointing out that of five recent major works on crusade history 
one deals with it in five lines and another in seventeen, while the remaining three 
do not mention it at all.§ Moreover, the rather scanty attention has tended to 
concentrate on specific canons only. In a seminal article on the kingdom’s consti- 
tutional history, Joshua Prawer argued that canons 24-25, which deal with lar- 
ceny, prove that the power of the king of Jerusalem vis-a-vis his barons was con- 
siderable in the initial stage of the kingdom’s existence.’ Later he cited canon 16, 
which forbids Saracens to wear Frankish clothes, as the first dress regulation pro- 


* According to Lupus’s transcription, the council took place “secundo Regni, & Patriarchatus sui 
anno septimo, decimo Kalendas Februarii,” which indicates 23 January 1120, in the second year of 
Baldwin II’s reign and in the seventh of Warmund’s patriarchate. He was misled by the manuscript, 
which has “secundo regni et patria<r>chatus sui . anno septimo .X. KI. februarii” (Vat. lat. 1345, fol. 
1r). But Warmund became patriarch in 1118, the same year in which Baldwin II became king, and 
therefore the text should read “secundo regni et patriarchatus sui anno, septimo .X. KI. februarii,” 
which points to 16 January 1120. The correct date was first given, without explanation, by Jean 
Richard, “Quelques textes sur les premiers temps de |’église latine de Jérusalem,” in Recueil de travaux 
offert a M. Clovis Brunel, 2 vols., Mémoires et Documents Publiés par la Société de "Ecole des Chartes 
12 (Paris, 1955), 2:428. See also Hans E. Mayer, “Die antiochenische Regentschaft Balduins II. von 
Jerusalem im Spiegel der Urkunden,” Deutsches Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters 47 (1991), 
563; and idem, Die Kanzlei der lateinischen K6nige von Jerusalem, 2 vols., MGH Schriften 40/1-2 
(Hannover, 1996), 2:852. 

5 Christianus Lupus, Ad Ephesinum Concilium variorum Patrum epistolae, item ... Neapolitanum 
Concilium ... (Louvain, 1682), pp. 482-88; and idem, Opera omnia, ed. Thomas Philippinus, 12 
vols. (Venice, 1724-29), 7:389-92. On Lupus see Gaetano Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico- 
ecclesiastica, 103 vols. (Venice, 1840-61), 40:172. 

6 Nicolaus Coleti, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 21 vols. (Venice, 1728-33), 
12:1315-18; and Giovanni Domenico Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 21 
(Venice, 1776; repr. Paris, 1903), cols. 262-66. Mansi himself died in 1769; his continuators used 
Philippinus’s edition of the works of Lupus. For a French translation of the canons see Joseph-Frangois 
Michaud, Histoire des croisades, 4th ed., 6 vols. (Paris, 1825-29), 2:618-25. 

7 See Appendix 1, below. 

® Hans E. Mayer, “The Concordat of Nablus,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 33 (1982), 531, 
vs a 

» Joshua Prawer, “Les premiers temps de la féodalité dans le royaume de Jérusalem,” Revue d'histoire 
du droit 22 (1954), 419-21; revised English version in idem, Crusader Institutions (Oxford, 1980), 
pp. 16-17. 
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claimed by a Christian state.!° Jean Richard maintained that canons 12-13 are 
the only evidence of sexual exploitation of Muslim women by Franks." The article 
Mayer devoted to the council deals only with canons 1-3, by which king and 
barons “restored” to (or, more precisely, granted) the church complete control of 
ecclesiastical tithes; Mayer suggested that since this grant settled a crucial issue of 
the Jerusalemite Investiture Contest, it should be referred to as the “Concordat of 
Nablus.”!? And John Boswell—not a crusade historian—pointed out that canons 
8-11, which deal with sodomy, amount to “the earliest and most drastic legisla- 
tion against gay people enacted by any government of the High Middle Ages.”!? 

The other canons of the Council of Nablus, however, most of which treat of 
various sexual transgressions, while a few deal with clerics and monks, have never 
been discussed in detail. Nor have canons 4-25 (that is, all the canons with the 
exception of those delineating the concordat) been considered in their entirety or 
juxtaposed with non-Frankish pieces of legislation. Their characterization has 
been limited to such general observations as that by Comte Beugnot, who in 1843 
remarked that they inflict “barbarous punishments” and constitute “the most an- 
cient and also the most curious monument of the legislation of Outremer”; that 
by Prawer, who in 1961 observed that they are “characteristic of a state in the 
process of organization after a conquest, or characteristic of an immigrant, mixed 
society”; or that by Mayer, who more recently contended that the decrees provided 
the Frankish judges for the first time with a uniform standard, but that the harsh 
punishments they spelled out ought probably to be regarded “mainly as deter- 
rents,” not as an indication of extensive deviant behavior.'* Only James A. Brun- 
dage and Vern L. Bullough have dealt—and then only briefly—with the possible 
origins of the Nablus canons, the first suggesting that they amount to a codification 
of rules that the leaders of the First Crusade established on the way to Jerusalem 
and the second maintaining that they depend on Justinian’s legislation.’ It is 
worthwhile to examine those two possibilities in some detail. 


10 Joshua Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism in the Middle Ages (Lon- 
don, 1972), p. 519. 

"Jean Richard, “Le statut de la femme dans |’Orient latin,” in Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, 
12 (Brussels, 1962), p. 383. 

12 Mayer, “Concordat,” pp. 533-43. For a different view on the evolution of ecclesiastical control 
of tithes see Jean Richard, “Le paiement des dimes dans les états des croisés,” Bibliothéque de I’Ecole 
des Chartes 150 (1992), 73-77. For the possibility that the Council of Nablus endorsed the nascent 
Order of the Temple see Rudolf Hiestand, “Kardinalbischof Matthaus von Albano, das Konzil von 
Troyes und die Entstehung des Templerordens,” Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte 99 (1988), 317-19. 

'3 John Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality: Gay People in Western Europe 
from the Beginning of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth Century (Chicago, 1980), p. 281; see also 
Derrick S. Bailey, Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition (London, 1955), p. 9S. 

'4 A. A. Beugnot in Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de Jérusalem, in Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades, Lois, 2 vols. (Paris, 1841-43), 2:liv and 111, n. a; see also 2:xviii and 151-52, n. b. See 
also Joshua Prawer, “Etude sur le droit des Assises de Jérusalem: Droit de confiscation et droit 
d’exhérédation,” Revue historique de droit francais et étranger 4/39 (1961), 521; revised English ver- 
sion in idem, Crusader Institutions, p. 431; and Hans E. Mayer, The Crusades, 2nd ed., trans, John 
Gillingham (Oxford, 1988), pp. 74-75. 

'S James A. Brundage, “Prostitution, Miscegenation and Sexual Purity in the First Crusade,” in 
Crusade and Settlement: Papers Read at the First Conference of the Society for the Study of the 
Crusades and the Latin East and Presented to R. C. Smail, ed. Peter W. Edbury (Cardiff, 1985), p. 62; 
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The one specific punishment meted out during the First Crusade for transgres- 
sions of the kind that were to be dealt with about a generation later at Nablus is 
recorded by Albert of Aachen and Guibert of Nogent. Both chroniclers report that 
when the First Crusaders were besieging Antioch, a man (a renegade monk, ac- 
cording to Guibert) and a woman who had been caught with him were stripped 
naked and scourged while being led through the entire camp.'* This harsh penalty 
appears rather moderate, however, when compared with the canons of Nablus, 
which punish adultery by cutting off the woman’s nose and castrating the man.’” 
Evidently the origins of the Nablus legislation should be sought elsewhere. 

Bullough’s suggestion proves to be closer to the mark. Mutilation is mentioned 
several times in Justinian’s Novellae, and chronicles attest that Justinian and his 
successors did resort to castration, severance of the tongue or hand, nose cutting 
(rhinotomy), or some combination of those punishments. But it is the Ecloga, the 
code promulgated by Emperors Leo III and Constantine V in 741, that stands out 
for a methodical recourse to mutilation: it imposes rhinotomy (which became a 
typical Byzantine punishment), castration, the severance of hand or tongue, blind- 
ing, and burning.'® A comparison of the Nablus canons with relevant clauses of 
the Ecloga reveals a number of striking similarities: 


Nablus,’ Canon 5: Ecloga®® 17.27-28: 

The adulterer should be castrated?! and Both adulterers should suffer rhinot- 
expelled from the country; the adulteress omy.... 
should suffer rhinotomy—unless her If the husband forgives the adulteress, 
husband forgives her. If he does so, both _ he should be flogged and exiled; the adul- 
should be expelled beyond the sea. terers should be punished as above. 


and Vern L. Bullough, “The Sin against Nature and Homosexuality,” in Vern L. Bullough and James 
A. Brundage, Sexual Practices and the Medieval Church (Buffalo, N.Y., 1982), p. 63. 

16 Albert of Aachen, Historia Hierosolimitana 3.57, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, His- 
toriens Occidentaux, 5 vols. (Paris, 1844-95), 4:379; Guibert of Nogent, Dei Gesta per Francos 
4.15, ed. Robert B. C. Huygens, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaeualis, 127A (Turnhout, 
1996), p. 196; and Brundage, “Prostitution,” p. 59. 

17 See Appendix 1, below, canons 5 and 12-15. 

18 Karl E. Zacharid von Lingenthal, Geschichte des griechisch-rémischen Rechts, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 
1892), pp. 330-45; Evelyne Patlagean, “Byzance et le blason pénal du corps,” in Du chatiment dans 
la cité: Supplices corporels et peine de mort dans le monde antique, Collection de l’Ecole frangaise de 
Rome 79 (Rome, 1984), pp. 405-26; and Spyros Troianos, “Die Strafen im byzantinischen Recht: 
Eine Ubersicht,” Jahrbuch der dsterreichischen Byzantinistik 42 (1992), 66-67. For the date of promul- 
gation see Ludwig Burgmann, “Ecloga,” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. Alexander Kazh- 
dan, 3 vols. (New York, 1991), 1:672-73. On the Ecloga as a possible response to Islam see Patricia 
Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
2 (1980), 71-73. 

19 See Appendix 1, below. 

20 Ecloga: Das Gesetzbuch Leons III. und Konstantinos’ V., ed. and trans. Ludwig Burgmann, For- 
schungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 10 (Frankfurt am Main, 1983), pp. 230-41; see also A 
Manual of Roman Law: The Ecloga, Published by the Emperors Leo III and Constantine V of Isauria 
at Constantinople A.D. 726, trans. Edwin H. Freshfield (Cambridge, Eng., 1926), pp. 107-12. 

21 The Latin term used here is “eviretur.” Canon 12 uses the term “ementuletur,” canon 13 “extes- 
ticulabitur,” and canon 15 “eunuchizabitur.” 
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Nablus, Canons 8-9: 

Adults consenting to the sodomitic de- 
pravity should be burnt, both the active 
and the passive party. 

A child or someone older who makes 
a legal complaint upon having been a vic- 
tim of an act of sodomy should do pen- 
ance and should not lose his legal stand- 
ing. 

Nablus, Canons 13-14: 

A man who rapes a female Saracen he 
owns should be castrated; she should be 
seized on behalf of the fisc. 


A man who rapes another man’s fe- 
male Saracen should suffer an adulterer’s 
punishment [i.e., castration and expul- 
sion]. 


Ecloga 17.38: 

Both active and passive partners to a 
lascivious act should be punished with 
the sword. 

The passive partner, if under the age of 
twelve, should be spared. 


Ecloga 17.21-22: 

When a married man maintains rela- 
tions with his own female slave, the mag- 
istrate should sell her into another prov- 
ince and her price should go to the fisc. 

A man who maintains relations with 
another man’s female slave and is a man 
of means, should pay 36 nomismata; if 
he is lowly, he should be flogged and 
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made to pay as much as he can.” 


While in the first case a single canon of Nablus has a counterpart in two con- 
secutive clauses of the Ecloga, and in the second case a single clause of the Ecloga 
parallels two consecutive canons of Nablus, it is evident that in all three clusters 
presented above the Byzantine and Frankish pieces of legislation deal with the 
same issues in the same order and, in a number of instances, impose the same 
punishments (rhinotomy for the adulteress, expulsion of the forgiving husband, 
“infiscation” of the female slave) or draw the same distinctions (sparing the child 
who was involved in a homosexual act, imposing a differential punishment on 
sexual relations with a woman owned by the culprit or by another man). In ad- 
dition, there is some resemblance between canon 23 of Nablus and Ecloga 17.12. 
The first lays down, inter alia, that if a thief owns some property, it should be 
delivered to the man from whom he had stolen, and if he has none, his body 
should be handed over to that man. The second (which goes back to Inst. 4.8) 
stipulates that the master of a slave who committed larceny must either indemnify 
the owner or deliver the slave into his possession. Canon 22 is another that may 
have been originally related to a clause of the Ecloga. This canon, which lays 
down that accusers unable to prove their charges “will be subjected to the same 
punishment,” does not make sense at its present location, as the previously men- 
tioned penalty is for the offender to return to his ecclesiastical order or to his 
homeland beyond the sea. However, if this canon were located after canon 5, the 
one that deals with adulterers, it would make eminent sense, as it would subject 
those who launch unfounded accusations of adultery to the same punishment that 
is meted out to adulterers—and this would parallel Ecloga 17.27, which begins 


” The substitution of the female slave of the Ecloga with the female Saracen of the Nablus canons 
will be paralleled in the thirteenth-century Livre des Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois, which is modeled 
on the Provengal Lo Codi: there the libertins (freedman) of the model is repeatedly replaced with batié 
(by which a baptized—and thereby manumitted—Saracen slave is meant), See Benjamin Z. Kedar, 
Crusade and Mission: European Approaches toward the Muslims (Princeton, N.J., 1984), pp. 76-77. 
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with spelling out the punishment of adulterers and ends by stating that those who 
make accusations of adultery and are unable to prove them should suffer the same 
punishment as that inflicted on adulterers. 

Evidently the punishments envisaged in the canons of Nablus are harsher than 
those of the Ecloga (with the single exception that according to the Nablus en- 
actments, the forgiving husband apparently saves his wife from rhinotomy).”? Yet 
it should be emphasized that the harsh punishments of the Nablus canons are 
included in the Ecloga’s repertory of penalties, although they are reserved there 
for other transgressions: castration for those who engage in bestiality (17.39), 
burning for arsonists (17.41).?4 

While the resemblance between canon 23 and Ecloga 17.12 is limited and that 
between canon 22 and the concluding sentence of Ecloga 17.27 depends on a 
conjectured transposition, the similarity between canons 5, 8, 9, 13, and 14 and 
their Ecloga counterparts is far too close to be written off as mere coincidence. 
Evidently the two texts are related in some way. 

But not necessarily directly. The Ecloga had a long and complex history. Byz- 
antine jurists made use of it to compose private manuals. Many of its clauses, 
especially those dealing with penal law, were incorporated—partly verbatim—in 
the Epanagoge (or Eisagoge), a law book probably completed in 886; in the Basi- 
lika, the collection of laws begun during the rule of Basil I and completed early 
in the reign of Leo VI, probably in 888; in the Prochiron, the code now believed 
to have been promulgated by Leo VI in 907; and in the Epitome legum, an ex- 
panded version of the Prochiron that dates from 921.75 But although replaced by 


23 The Nablus punishments are also considerably harsher than those imposed in the contempora- 
neous West. For instance, canon 29 of the Council of Westminster, 1102, excommunicated sodomites 
and deprived them of their ecclesiastical or civil status: Councils and Synods with Other Documents 
Relating to the English Church, 1: A.D. 871-1204, ed. Dorothy Whitelock, Martin Brett, and Chris- 
topher N. L. Brooke, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1981), 2:678-79. And Ivo of Chartres counseled that crusaders 
who on coming home from Jerusalem learned that their wives had fornicated during their absence 
should either return to them altogether or abstain from sexual relations with them: Ivo of Chartres, 
Ep. 125 in PL 162:137; see Peter Landau, “Ehetrennung als Strafe: Zum Wandel des kanonischen 
Eherechts im 12. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische 
Abteilung 81 (1995), 176. 

24 Canon 8 has a precedent in a law of Emperor Valentinian: Cod. Theodos. 9.7.6. Canon 9 has a 
counterpart in a Visigothic law: Leges Visigothorum 3.5.4, ed. Kar] Zeumer in MGH LL 1/1 (Hannover 
and Leipzig, 1902), p. 163; but here homosexuality was punished by castration. According to another 
Visigothic law (12.3.4, p. 432) a male circumciser was punished by castration and a female one by 
rhinotomy. A law of Canute the Great lays down that an adulteress should lose her nose and ears: 2 
Cnut 53 in Felix Liebermann, ed., Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 3 vols. (Halle, 1903-16), 1:348- 
49. The Syro-Roman law punishes adultery and homosexuality with death: Syrische Rechtsbiicher, ed. 
and trans. Eduard Sachau, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1907-8), 1:19, 91, 117, 163, and 165. In all of these 
instances the resemblance to the Nablus canons is limited to a single item. Punishment ef homosexuals 
by burning recurs in western European legislation from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century: Numa 
Praetorius, “Die strafrechtlichen Bestimmungen gegen den gleichgeschlechtlichen Verkehr,” Jahrbuch 
fiir sexuelle Zwischenstufen 1 (1899), 120-30. 

*5 For an overview see Peter E. Pieler, “Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur,” in Herbert Hunger, ed., Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 2 vols., Handbuch der Alrertumswissenschaft 12/5 
(Munich, 1978), 2:429-80. For the dating of the Epanagoge, the Basilika, the Prochiron, and the 
Epitome legum | follow Andreas Schminck, Studien zu mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbtichern, Forschun- 
gen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 13 (Frankfurt am Main, 1986), pp. 14-15, 62-107, 121- 
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the new codes, the Ecloga was copied time and again well into the later Middle 
Ages, apparently serving for the teaching of law. Moreover, the Ecloga was influ- 
ential beyond the imperial borders in countries or among populations that re- 
mained in the orbit of Byzantine influence. The earliest Slavic legal collection, the 
Zakon Sudnyj Ljudem of the ninth or tenth century, was based on the Ecloga.”* 
The inscription of the Ecloga has come down to us, in a corrupt Latin translation, 
in an Italian manuscript of the eleventh century,2” which allows for the hypothesis 
that other parts of the code may have been translated into Latin as well. Nerses 
of Lambron, the Armenian archbishop of Tarsus, translated the Ecloga into Ar- 
menian in 1196, but it has been suggested that at least parts of it had been trans- 
lated before 1045.78 An anonymous translator rendered the Ecloga into Arabic in 
the early thirteenth century at the latest, but probably earlier.2? Under Ottoman 
rule the Ecloga and its derivatives were binding on Orthodox Christians, and in 
Bessarabia clauses lifted from the Ecloga were in effect until 1928.%° 

The Prochiron, too, was copied numerous times and served, whether alone or 
in conjunction with the Ecloga, the Epanagoge, or the Epitome legum, as the basis 
for further manuals. One of these, the Prochiron legum (known also as Prochiron 
Calabriae), was compiled in southern Italy around the year 1000; only its second 
redaction has come down to us in a manuscript of the second half of the twelfth 
century. Another manual, the Ecloga ad Prochiron mutata, is extant in four re- 
dactions, the earliest of which appears in a Sicilian or south Italian manuscript 
copied in about 1166. The question whether this manual, too, was compiled in 
southern Italy is disputed.*! The Prochiron was translated into Arabic, under the 
name 40 Titlusat (40 Titles), at the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.*? In 1238 the prolific Coptic author al-Safi b. al-“ Assal incor- 
porated the Prochiron’s provisions on fornication into his Nomocanon, a com- 
pendium that forms the basis of Coptic ecclesiastical law down to the present. 


28, and 132, and idem, “‘Frémmigkeit ziere das Werk’: Zur Datierung der 60 Biicher Leons VI.,” 


Subseciva Groningana: Studies in Roman and Byzantine Law 3 (1989), 79-114. 

26 Ludwig Burgmann, “Zakon Sudnyj Ljudem,” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3:2219. 

27 Vittorio Scialoja, “Notizie,” Bullettino dell’Istituto di diritto romano 1 (1888), 258; and Federico 
Patetta, “‘Lectio legum brebiter [sic] facta,’ ” ibid., 3 (1890), 301-10. 

28 Josef Karst, “Grundrif der Geschichte des armenischen Rechts,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft 19 (1906), 328 and 336-45. 

29 Stefan Leder, ed. and trans., Die arabische Ekloga: Das vierte Buch der Kanones der Konige aus 
der Sammlung des Makarios, Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 12 (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1985), p. 6. 

© C. A. Spulber, L’Eclogue des Isauriens: Texte-traduction-histoire (Cernauti, 1929), pp. 143-51; 
and Edwin H. Freshfield, “The Official Manuals of Roman Law in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries,” 
Cambridge Law Journal 4 (1932), 48-49. 

*' Prochiron legum, ed. and trans. Francesco Brandileone and Vittorio Puttoni, Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia 30 (Rome, 1895), pp. viii-xv; Jehan de Malafosse, “L’Ecloga ad Prochiron mutata,” Archives 
d’histoire du droit oriental § (1950-51), 197-220; Pieler, “Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur,” pp. 460 
and 477, 

2 Carlo A. Nallino, “Libri giuridici bizantini in versioni arabe cristiane dei sec. XII-XIII,” in idem, 
Raccolta di scritti editi e inediti, ed. Maria Nallino, 6 vols. (Rome, 1939-48), 4:326-34, 377 (the 
article originally appeared in 1925). 
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Since the seventeenth century the Prochiron played the same role in Ethiopia, 
where it is known as the Fetha Nagast.*® 

Thus the Ecloga and the Prochiron had an impact on very large areas for a very 
long time. This impact was enhanced by that of their adaptations as well as by 
that of the Epanagoge, the Basilika, the Epitome legum, and their derivatives.*4 
A detailed examination has revealed that these legal texts appear, in full or in 
fragmentary form, in twenty-nine Greek manuscripts from southern Italy that date 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century. It is plausible to assume that some of 
these texts could be found, in about 1120, also among the Greeks of Antioch— 
which was under Byzantine rule until 1085—or of Jerusalem. The fact that no 
Greek manuscript containing such law manuals has been traced to Antioch or 
Jerusalem is of restricted import, as the documentation about the Greek com- 
munities of these localities is incomparably more limited than that about the 
Greeks of southern Italy. Indeed, the translation of the Ecloga and the Prochiron 
into Arabic in about 1200 suggests that the Greek originals of these works were 
known at an earlier date among Greeks who lived in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The above survey of the extensive literature that stems from the Ecloga suggests 
that the marked similarities between five of the Nablus canons and their Ecloga 
counterparts may attest to the influence of one out of a considerable number of 
interrelated legal writings, many of which remain unedited. Of the texts I have 
been able to examine, the Epanagoge, the Prochiron (and its immediate derivative, 
the Prochiron legum and the 40 Titlusat), and the Epitome legum>* have proved 
to be the closest to the canons of Nablus. Most of the affinities between the Nablus 
canons and the Ecloga reemerge when one compares the canons with their coun- 
terparts in the Epanagoge, the Prochiron, and the Epitome legum—which is not 
surprising, as the latter were mostly lifted from, or modeled on, the Ecloga. 
(Clause 17.27 of the Ecloga is an exception: only its opening sentence has an 


33 Nallino, “Libri,” pp. 369-73; Khalil Samir, “Safi ibn al-“Assal, al-,” in The Coptic Encyclopedia, 
ed. Aziz S. Atiya, 8 vols. (New York, 1991), 7:2075-79; and II ‘Fetha Nagast’ o ‘Legislazione dei re’: 
Codice ecclesiastico e civile di Abissinia, trans. Ignazio Guidi (Rome, 1899), where the clauses on 
fornication appear on pp. 508-16. 

34 For brief surveys of these adaptations see Léon-Robert Ménager, “Notes sur les codifications 
byzantines et l’Occident,” Varia: Etudes de droit romain 3 (1958), 249-50; and Pieler, “Byzantinische 
Rechtsliteratur,” pp. 458-61. See also Jehan de Malafosse, “Epanagogé,” in Dictionnaire de droit 
canonique, 5 (Paris, 1953), cols. 354-62, for a survey of this manual; for its date and title see Schminck, 
Studien, pp. 12-15 and 132. 

35 Guglielmo Cavallo, “La circolazione di testi giuridici in lingua greca nel Mezzogiorno medievale,” 
in Scuole, diritto e societa nel Mezzogiorno medievale d'Italia, ed. Manlio Bellomo, 2 vols., Studi e 
Ricerche dei “Quaderni Cattanesi” 7—8 (Catania, 1985-87), 2:87—136 (eleven manuscripts date from 
the tenth-eleventh centuries, ten from the beginning of the twelfth). 

*6 I use Basilicorum libri LX, ed, Gustav E. Heimbach, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1833-50), 5:753-58; Im- 
peratorum Basilii, Constantini et Leonis Prochiron, ed. and trans. Karl E. Zacharia von Lingenthal 
(Heidelberg, 1837), pp. 243-54; Prochiron legum, ed. and trans. Brandileone and Puntoni, pp. 243- 
53; and the edition of the Epanagoge, the Epitome legum, and the Ecloga ad Prochiron mutata in 
Joannes D. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, 8 vols. (Athens, 1931), 2:363-66, 4:569-82, and 
6:266-69. See also Edwin H. Freshfield, A Manual of Later Roman Law: The Ecloga ad Procheiron 
mutata (Cambridge, Eng., 1927), pp. 139-41. My thanks to Daniel Baraz for having translated the 
relevant clauses of the 40 Titlusdt, the Arabic translation of the Prochiron, as contained in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS ar. 235, fols. 401v—404r. 
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analogue in those later books.) Indeed, canons 5 and 13 appear to be closer to 
the Epanagoge, the Prochiron, and the Epitome legum than to the Ecloga, as their 
relevant clauses inflict harsher punishments than do those of the Ecloga,?” though 
not as harsh as the ones imposed by the Nablus canons. 

More important, there is one canon of Nablus that has no counterpart in the 
Ecloga but exhibits an obvious affinity with a clause that recurs in the Epanagoge, 
the Prochiron, and the Epitome legum and, in its turn, is lifted almost verbatim 
from Justinian’s Novella 117, promulgated in 542:38 


Nablus, Canon 4: Epanagoge 40.46-47, Prochiron 39.42, 
Epitome legum 45.86: 
A husband may kill his wife and her 


If a husband fears that his wife mal- 
treats him, he should, before witnesses, 
forbid the suspected man to enter his 
house or to speak with his wife. 


If the suspect does speak with her, he 
should be brought unharmed before ec- 
clesiastical justice and undergo the ordeal 
of glowing iron. Likewise if something 
shameful occurred during the conversa- 
tion. 


lover if caught in flagrante delicto. If a 
husband suspects that a man intends to 
violate his wife’s chastity, he should send 
him three written attestations containing 
the testimonies of reliable men. If he then 
finds the man talking with his wife in his 
house, in hers, or in that of the adulterer, 
or in an eating house or in the suburbs, 
he is permitted to kill him. But if he finds 
him talking with her in another place, or 
in church, and can prove this by three 
witnesses, he should bring him before the 
magistrate, who shall punish him for 
adultery.°? 





The similarity in subject matter is obvious: in both cases the law requires the 
suspicious husband to forbid the suspect to talk to his wife and deals with the 
possibility that the suspect may disregard the prohibition. But the comparison 
highlights also the determination of the Frankish legislators to prevent the hus- 
band from taking the law into his own hands: neither the permission to kill the 
culprits if caught in flagrante delicto (which appears to be an innovation of the 
Epanagoge and the Prochiron but has'many parallels in Germanic laws)*° nor the 
permission to kill the suspect who chooses to disregard the prohibition reappears 
in the Nablus canons. Evidently the Frankish legislators feared the bloodshed such 
permission might have triggered. Also to be noted is the extent to which the Na- 
blus canon is simpler than the analogous Epanagoge/Prochiron clause or its Jus- 


” While Ecloga 17.27 (the counterpart of canon 5) imposes rhinotomy on adulterers, Epanagoge 
40.51, Prochiron 39.45 (Prochiron legum 34.43), and Epitome legum 45.89 add that they should also 
be flogged and shorn of their hair; and while Ecloga 17.21 (the counterpart of canon 13) does not 
inflict corporal punishment on the man who maintains sexual relations with his own female slave, 
Epanagoge 40.58, Prochiron 39.60 (Prochiron legum 34.58), and Epitome legum 45.95 have him 
flogged. 

*® Nov. 117 ¢.15 pr. 

*? Cf. Prochiron legum 34.40 and Ecloga ad Prochiron mutata 19.8. 

See Theodor Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht (Berlin, 1899), p. 625; and Theophil Melicher, “Das 
TOtungsrecht des germanischen Hausherrn im spanischen, franzésischen und italienischen Recht,” 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 46 (1930-31), 385-91 and 401. 
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tinianic model: while the Byzantine enactments stipulate that three written attes- 
tations should be sent to the suspect, the Frankish canon mentions only a single, 
oral act of prohibition; and the Byzantine distinction between conversation under 
dubious as opposed to reputable circumstances has no parallel in the Nablus de- 
cree™* 

Three further canons of Nablus, which likewise have no counterparts in the 
Ecloga, include features that bear a resemblance to clauses of the Epanagoge, the 
Prochiron, and the Epitome legum: 


Nablus, Canon 7: 


Procurers should suffer the same pun- 
ishment as adulterers [i.e., rhinotomy of 
the woman, castration and expulsion of 
the man.] 


Nablus, Canon 15: 


When a Christian woman unites sex- 
ually, of her own will, with a Saracen 
man, both are to be punished like adul- 
terers.... 


Nablus, Canon 18: 
Whosoever marries unknowingly an 


already married partner may remarry af- 
ter the bigamist’s expulsion. 


Epanagoge 40.51, Prochiron 39.45, 
Epitome legum 45.89: 

Adulterers should be flogged, shorn of 
hair, and suffer rhinotomy. Those who 
aid and abet adultery should be flogged, 
shorn of hair, and exiled forever.*? 


Epanagoge 40.49, Prochiron 39.43, 
Epitome legum 45.87: 

When a married woman commits adul- 
tery with her slave, she should be flogged, 
shorn of hair, and suffer rhinotomy; also, 
she should be exiled and her possessions 
seized. The slave should die by the 
sword. 

Epanagoge 40.64, Prochiron 39.70, 
Epitome legum 45.103: 

A woman who did not know that her 
consort was already married should be 
forgiven. 


In sum, nine—and possibly ten—of the Nablus canons have some counterpart 
in the Epanagoge, the Prochiron, and the Epitome legum.*’ Since three of the 
twenty-five canons promulgated at Nablus established the concordat between 
Frankish church and state, it follows that about one-half of the remaining canons 
exhibit similarities, some markedly close, to the Byzantine codes. In addition, as 
noted above, canon 22 may have been originally related to-the final sentence of 
Ecloga 17.27, which has no counterpart in the Epanagoge, the Prochiron, and 
the Epitome legum. The model of the Nablus canons should therefore be sought 
in the considerable corpus of legal writings that stems from the Ecloga. Evidently 
the model was closer to the Epanagoge, the Prochiron, and the Epitome legum 
than to the Ecloga. It appears also to have been closer to the Epanagoge than to 


‘1 Influenced by the revived Roman law, the Siete partidas of Alfonso the Wise (1252-84) incor- 
porated Justinian’s Novella 117, adding a detailed discussion of the case in which the suspect and wife 
are caught talking in a church: Las siete partidas del sabio rey don Alonso el nono 3.14.12 and 7.17.12, 
ed. Gregorio Lépez, 7 parts in 3 vols. (Salamanca, 1555; repr. Madrid, 1985), 3:71b—c, 7:68c—d. Cf. 
Melicher, “Tétungsrecht,” pp. 383-84. 

* Cf. Prochiron legum 34.43. 

*3 Cf. Prochiron legum 34.41. 

“ Cf. Prochiron legum 34.65 and Ecloga ad Prochiron mutata 19.19. 

5 See Appendix 2, below. 
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the Prochiron or the Epitome legum, for the two consecutive clauses of the Ecloga 
that deal with adultery and with the husband who forgives the adulteress (17.27 
and 17.28), and which find their counterpart in canon 5 of Nablus, follow one 
another in the Epanagoge (40.51 and 40.52) but are detached from one another 
in the Prochiron (where they appear as clauses 39.45 and 39.64) and in the Epito- 
me legum (where they figure as clauses 45.89 and 45.98). The precise identity of 
the model and the way by which it was transmitted must remain, for the time 
being, matters of conjecture; but several possibilities may be considered. 

First, although the terminus ad quem of the Arabic translation of the Ecloga is 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and the 40 Titlusat, the Arabic translation 
of the Prochiron, appears to date from about 1200, one cannot rule out the ex- 
istence of an earlier Arabic translation of some Byzantine law book by 1120. 
Second, as the Ecloga’s inscription appears in Latin translation in an Italian manu- 
script, it is possible that the Ecloga itself, or some other Byzantine law book, was 
translated into Latin in Byzantine Italy. It is also noteworthy that the second re- 
daction of the Prochiron legum—the single extant version, probably dating from 
the twelfth century—employs the term sodomitai,** whose Latin form recurs in 
canons 8-11. It does not necessarily follow that the man who drafted these canons 
had encountered the term in an earlier version of the Prochiron legum for recourse 
to the term sodomitae to designate male homosexuals would not have been un- 
usual for a Westerner writing in 1120.‘ If, however, a legal text from erstwhile 
Byzantine Italy did serve as the model for the canons of Nablus, one might now 
point to someone who could have brought it to the Kingdom of Jerusalem. This 
is Paganus, the first and most powerful chancellor of the kingdom in the years 
1115-29, who appears in the list of the men who participated in the Council of 
Nablus and who—according to a recent, ingenious argument by Mayer—came 
from Norman Italy.** 

Though conceivable, these possibilities seem rather far-fetched, lacking as they 
do documentary support. An Armenian influence is somewhat more likely. The 
Armenian law compiled by Smbat (Sempad) the Constable (1208-76) imposes on 
adulterers virtually the same punishments as the canons of Nablus—that is, death 
or at least castration for the man and rhinotomy for the woman*?—a combination 
that, as I have shown, does not appear in the Byzantine codes. There is evidence 
that these punishments were in fact inflicted: Burchard of Mount Sion, who trav- 


eled in Little Armenia in the 1280s, reports that he witnessed there the rhinotomy - 


“6 Prochiron legum 34.68. 

‘” Even Boswell, who forcefully argues that the term referred to various kinds of sexual behavior, 
admits that sometimes the context leaves no doubt that homosexual males were meant, as in the 
spurious letter of Emperor Alexius to Robert of Flanders: Boswell, Christianity, pp. 280 and 367-69; 
see also p. 177, n. 28. 

** Mayer assumes that Paganus came from Norman Italy mainly because the acts drawn up by his 
relative, the notary Brando, exhibit stylistic features that point to that region: Mayer, Kanzlei, 1:59- 
71 and 447-52. If so, one may of course also ascribe to Brando the conveyance of the model. 

” Sempadscher Kodex aus dem 13. Jahrhundert oder Mittelarmenisches Rechtsbuch 72.17, ed. and 
trans. Josef Karst, 2 vols. (Strasbourg, 1905), 1:121-22; see also 2:119. The statement that the 
woman’s nose is cut off since it is equivalent to the man’s member may be of importance for the 
discussion by Troianos, “Strafen,” pp. 66-67. 
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of a priest’s adulterous wife and the castration of the man with whom she had 
been apprehended.* The chronological sequence allows one to assume that Smbat, 
who translated into Armenian the Frankish Assises d’Antioche,*' copied the adul- 
terers’ punishments from the canons of Nablus. But it is also possible that the 
canons as well as Smbat betray the influence of some unidentified variant of Byz- 
antine law. Still another possibility is that such a variant first influenced the Ar- 
menians and then, through Armenian mediation, the Franks: let us remember that 
King Baldwin II, one of the conveners of the Council of Nablus, ruled the largely 
Armenian Edessa from 1100 to 1118 and there married an Armenian princess, 
and that his predecessor, Baldwin of Boulogne, punished the leaders of an Edessan 
conspiracy by cutting off feet, hands, noses, ears, tongues, and lips, as well as by 
castration and exile’*—that is, the gamut of punishments characteristic of the 
Ecloga and its derivatives. 

The least speculative possibility is, however, that some Franks came to know 
the Byzantine legislation through Greeks who lived under their rule. The early, 
wholesale adoption of the Miracle of the Descent of the Sacred Fire by the Franks 
attests to local Greek influence right at the time of the foundation of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Indeed, with Latin and Greek clerics officiating in close proximity 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre—which the Latins came to call, under Greek 
influence, the Church of the Holy Resurrection—opportunities for cultural bor- 
rowing would not have been lacking.*? It may also be noted that the canons of 
Nablus are not the only Latin twelfth-century piece of legislation to betray Byz- 
antine influence: Francesco Brandileone and Erich Caspar convincingly argued 
that when King Roger II of Sicily imposed rhinotomy on adulteresses and women 
procurers in the Assises of Ariano of 1140, his model was a Byzantine one.** 


°° Burchard of Mount Sion, Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, in Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor, ed. 
Johann C. M. Laurent (Leipzig, 1873), p. 93. 

51 Smbat [Sempad] the Constable, Assises d’Antioche, ed. and trans. Ghevont M. Alishan (Venice, 
1876). 

52 On these punishments see Guibert of Nogent, Dei gesta per Francos 3.14, p. 165. 

53 In 1100 Greeks and Syrians formed part of the crowd that escorted Baldwin I to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre; in 1123 Latins, Greeks, and Syrians made the round of all of Jerusalem’s churches, 
praying for Frankish success in battle: Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127) 
2.3.13 and 3.18.2, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 368 and 665. 

‘4 For the text of Roger’s laws see Le Assise di Ariano, ed. and trans. Ortensio Zecchino (Cava dei 
Tirreni, 1984), pp. S0 and 52 (Cod. Vat. lat. 8782, clauses 27 and 29); pp. 82 and 88 (Monte Cassino 
MS 468, clauses 16 and 21). For the laws’ inclusion in Frederick II’s legislation see James M. Powell, 
trans., The Liber Augustalis or Constitutions of Melfi Promulgated by the Emperor Frederick II for 
the Kingdom of Sicily in 1231 (Syracuse, N.Y., 1971), pp. 145-46. For the argument that the laws 
were influenced by Byzantine legislation see Francesco Brandileone, “Il diritto greco-romano nell’Italia 
meridionale sotto la dominazione normanna,” in idem, Scritti di storia giuridica dell’ Italia meridionale, 
ed. Carlo G. Mor, Societa di Storia Patria per la Puglia, Documenti e Monografie, 34 (Bari, 1970), pp. 
285-87 (the article originally appeared in 1884); and Erich Caspar, Roger II. (1101-1154) und die 
Griindung der normannisch-sicilischen Monarchie (Innsbruck, 1904), pp. 253-54. For the argument 
that Roger’s laws follow Germanic and Lombard precedents see Hans: Niese, Die Gesetzgebung der 
normannischen Dynastie im Regnum Siciliae (Halle, 1910), pp. 77-78; for a rejoinder see Ménager, 
“Note,” p. 296, n. 5. For fragments of a Greek translation of the Ariano laws see Ludwig Burgmann, 
“Eine griechische Fassung der ‘Assisen von Ariano,’” in Fontes minores, 5, Forschungen zur byzan- 
tinischen Rechtsgeschichte 8 (Frankfurt am Main, 1982), pp. 179-92. 
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The reasons the Nablus legislators chose to model numerous decrees on what 
we now may assume to have been a Byzantine code, or a legal text derived from 
it, can also only be guessed at. Perhaps they found in it a satisfactory treatment 
of problems that were perplexing them at the time, a treatment that had no ade- 
quate counterpart in the customary laws of the regions they had come from. In- 
deed, the very fact that the model chosen did not coincide with any of those 
customary laws might have worked in its favor, inasmuch as recourse to it pre- 
cluded charges that one Western law had been preferred to all others. Also, the 
introduction to the Nablus canons declares that in the years immediately preceding 
1120 the country was afflicted with manifold calamities caused by the people’s 
rampant sins and that the canons were promulgated in order to curb those sins 
and thereby avert further calamities. Therefore one may hypothesize that some of 
the Oriental Christians living in the Kingdom of Jerusalem—who according to 
Pope Paschal II’s letter of 1107 were mocking the Franks’ Latina puritas®>—had 
pointed out that in the pre-Frankish period, when local Orthodox Christians prob- 
ably followed some variant of Byzantine legislation, the country had not been 
afflicted with the calamities that now befell it under Frankish rule. Under such 
circumstances it would make sense to model some of the canons on the law under 
which Orthodox Christians presumably lived in pre-Frankish times. Finally, if 
some Nablus legislator was aware of the Byzantine origin of the model, its utili- 
zation may be taken as evidence of at least one man’s deference to the great Chris- 
tian empire of the East. The fact that no other evidence of such an attitude has 
been hitherto spotted in the extant documentation is no proof of its absence, just 
as the fact that the links of the Nablus canons with some Byzantine text have not 
been hitherto ascertained does not prove that no such links existed; it rather il- 
lustrates our tendency to stick in our research to well-trodden paths. Indeed, the 
simplest explanation of these links would be that some Frank(s) considered a 
Byzantine model to be worthy of imitation, even though this explanation runs 
counter to the accepted, though undocumented, notion of the early Franks’ per- 
vasive antagonism toward all things Byzantine. 

While the canons of Nablus attest to a direct or indirect influence of Byzantine 
legislation, they also demonstrate that the Franks did not slavishly imitate their 
model. In no case does a canon amount to a literal translation of a Byzantine 
clause or unreservedly reproduce its contents. It is the Byzantine repertory of is- 
sues, distinctions, and punishments that the Franks drew upon freely, simplifying 
or elaborating components according to their needs. As a rule, their canons impose 
more severe punishments and frequently enjoin the culprit’s castration—a pun- 
ishment that the Byzantine law books reserve for bestiality, a transgression not 
mentioned in the canons. On the other hand, the Nablus legislation is more lenient 
toward homosexuals: not only a child, as in the Byzantine codes, but also an older 
individual who was forced to submit to a homosexual act is pardoned on condi- 
tion that he lodge a complaint; and even genuine homosexuals are given two 


5“... quia Jerosolymitana civitas et Sepulcri Dominici reverentia illustris est et in medio multarum 


posita nationum, quarum aliae Christianam fidem, aliae Latinae puritatis consuetudinem irridere co- 
nantur”: PL 163:230. 
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opportunities to do penance and save their lives.5* The church, which does not 
figure at all in the parallel Byzantine clauses, is here given an important role. 
Again, the Frankish legislation distinguishes between voluntary and forced sexual 
relations involving Saracens, a distinction that does not appear in the parallel 
Byzantine clauses. The Frankish determination to prevent sexual relations between 
Franks and Saracens is underscored by the imposition of castration on Frankish 
as well as on Saracen men who have sexual relations with women of the opposite 
religio-ethnic group, no matter whether by consent or rape. The Epanagoge, the 
Basilika, the Prochiron, and the Epitome legum, on the other hand, call for a far 
more severe punishment of the slave who has relations with his mistress than of 
the master who does so with his female slave: the first is killed (if the mistress is 
married) or beaten, shorn of hair, and sold away (if she is not married and has no 
children), while the second is just beaten and forfeits his ownership of the female 
slave.°’ Furthermore, the Nablus legislators exhibit a remarkable inventiveness by 
grafting an ordeal, common in contemporaneous Latin Christendom, on the 
Byzantine-inspired enactment that deals with a man who suspects his wife of adul- 
tery (canon 4). 

A comparison with the Byzantine codes enables us also to identify those canons 
of Nablus that do not appear to depend on a Byzantine model. These fall into two 
categories. The first comprises canons that address cases similar to those dealt 
with in immediately preceding enactments that do betray Byzantine influence. It 
is plausible to assume that a canon of this class amounts to an original elaboration 
of the model and aims at dealing with an acute problem similar to, but not iden- 
tical with, the one treated there. Thus canon 6, which deals with a husband who 
suspects a cleric of adultery with his wife, is obviously modeled on canon 4, which 
deals with a husband who harbors such suspicions with regard to a layman. It is 
the comparison with the Byzantine model that establishes the originality of this 
canon. The fact that no less a cleric than Patriarch Arnulf of Jerusalem (the im- 
mediate predecessor of Patriarch Warmund, the convener of the Council of Na- 
blus) was accused of having had sexual relations with two women, “one the wife 
of Gerard, the other a Saracen who gave him a son,”*? should suffice to explain 


56 For bestiality see Ecloga 17.39, Epanagoge 40.67, Basilika 60.37.75, Prochiron 39.74, and Epi- 
tome legum 45.58. For a more detailed discussion of the leniency of the Nablus legislation see Bailey, 
Homosexuality, pp. 96-97. 

57 See Epanagoge 40.49, 50, 58; Basilika 60.37.73, 74, 83; Prochiron 39.43, 44, 60; and Epitome 
legum 45.87, 88, 95. Similarly, the laws of Alfonso the Wise impose punishments on Jews and Muslims 
who have sexual relations with Christian women but do not deal at all with Christian men who have 
such relations with Jewish or Muslim women: Las siete partidas 7.24.9 and 7.25.10, 7:76a and 78c- 
d. 

5® See Robert Bartlett, Trial by Fire and Water: The Medieval Judicial Ordeal (Oxford, 1986), pp. 
13-34 and 42-69. 

9“... mulieres ille de quibus . . . idem patriarcha infamabatur altera dicebatur uxor Girardi, altera 
Sarracena, de qua filium genuerit.” Paschal II’s letter, in which this accusation appears, was most 
recently edited by Rudolf Hiestand, Papsturkunden fiir Kirchen im Heiligen Lande: Vorarbeiten zum 
Oriens Pontificius, 3, Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse 
3/136 (Gottingen, 1985), p. 126, no. 19. It is noteworthy that Steven Runciman learned from this 
letter (which he knew through Reinhold R6hricht’s exact summary) that “intermarriage with Moslems 
was allowed. In 1114 the Patriarch Arnulf was severely scolded by Pope Paschal [II] for having per- 
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why the canon was considered necessary. Canons 10-11, which elaborate on 
the issue of sodomy, may likewise be deemed an original extension of the basic 
treatment of the matter in canons 8-9, which, as I have shown, bear a clear mark 
of Byzantine influence. Canon 12 and the second part of canon 15 amount to 
original elaborations of the prohibition of Frankish-Saracen sexual relations, 
which in turn appears to be inspired by the Byzantine legislation on sexual rela- 
tions between masters and slaves. 

The second category deals with issues that are not mentioned in the Byzantine 
codes or that are treated there in a fundamentally different manner. Canons of 
this category may be considered ad hoc responses to local problems, possibly 
influenced by different, as yet unidentified, sources. Canons 1-3, which establish 
the concordat, obviously belong to this class. So does canon 16, which forbids 
Saracens to wear Frankish dress; its location immediately after the canons that 
prohibit Frankish-Saracen sexual relations suggests that this canon aimed, inter 
alia, at reducing the likelihood of inadvertent Frankish-Muslim intimacy. The dis- 
cussion of bigamy in canons 17 and 19 also amounts to a largely original treatment 
of problems that must have been acute in the newly established, immigrant Frank- 
ish society. The solutions proffered were lenient. A man who takes a second wife, 
according to canon 17, must confess the fact to a priest by the first day of the 
coming Lent and be subjected to ecclesiastical discipline; if he does not so confess, 
his property should be confiscated, and he should be expelled beyond the sea. (As 
the first day of Lent fell on 3 March in 1120, the bigamist was expected to confess 
within forty-five days after the promulgation of the canons on 16 January. This 
brief period of grace throws light on the legislators’ notions about the speed at 
which information was likely to spread in the small kingdom.) Canon 19, which 
deals with people who try to get rid of their spouses by claiming that they have 
already been married to somebody else, evokes a situation plausible in a new 
immigrant community in which social control through acquaintance networks 
must still have been loose. The canon establishes that a person who makes this 
claim must undergo an ordeal by hot iron or produce trustworthy witnesses. 

The first part of canon 20, which lays down that a cleric who carries arms for 
the sake of defense (causa defensionis) must not be held culpable, is one of the 
most original, and boldest, enactments of the Council of Nablus, since this legit- 
imization of the use of arms by clerics, though limited to defense, ran squarely in 
the face of prevailing church rulings. No matter how widespread clerical recourse 
to weapons might have been, the church’s opposition was unequivocal. Pope Nich- 
olas I (858-67) ruled that clerics should not defend themselves in a manner dif- 
ferent from the one demonstrated by Christ (who forbade Peter to use the sword 
in his defense) and advised that clerics who killed a pagan while defending them- 
selves should lay down their sacerdotal office. Gratian incorporated this advice in 





formed a marriage ceremony between a Christian and a Moslem lady. Therein Pope Paschal showed 
once again his misunderstanding of the East. For if the Franks were to survive there, they must not 
remain an alien minority but must become part of the local world”: Steven Runciman, A History of 
the Crusades, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Eng., 1951-54), 2:101. 

“ The possible nexus between the accusations against Arnulf and the Nablus legislation had been 
already pointed out by Mayer, Crusades, p. 75. 
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his Decretum; in 1209 Pope Innocent III, having quoted the Roman legal maxim 
that permits the use of force in self-defense, went on to note that, for clerics, such 
use entails irregularity.6! But the Frankish Levant witnessed emergencies so ex- 
treme that even clerics had to be pressed into military duties. When Roger of 
Antioch fell in battle on 27 June 1119, the greater part of his army perished, and 
Antioch remained with almost no defenders; Patriarch Bernard then ordered that 
monks, clerics, and laymen should guard the city’s towers. The patriarch himself, 
“with his armed clergy and knights,” repeatedly made the rounds of Antioch’s 
gates, towers, and walls. Walter the Chancellor, an eyewitness, emphasizes that it 
was the assumption of military functions by the clergy that preserved the city intact 
until the arrival of King Baldwin II of Jerusalem. The plight of Antioch in the 
preceding summer is mentioned in the introduction to the canons of Nablus; its 
defense by clerics and monks must have been fresh in the minds of Baldwin II and 
Warmund when they formulated the first part of canon 20. 

The canon’s second part deals with a cleric who abandons his tonsure in order 
to become a knight, and it lays down that he must confess his misdeed by the first 
day of Lent and revert to his original status. Thereafter the patriarch will decide 
his fate. Should he attempt to conceal his desertion beyond the said date, his fate 
will be determined by the king as well as by the patriarch. Canon 21 deals with 
the related issue of a monk or a canon regular who leaves his order; it enjoins him 
to revert or to leave for his country of origin, evidently beyond the sea. It is 
noteworthy that while in the contemporaneous West such illicit mobility from an 
ecclesiastical to a worldly mode of life was penalized by excommunication,® the 
Nablus canons do not call for this punishment in the above two cases, or in any 
other case. Expulsion beyond the sea, not excommunication, is the means repeat- 
edly employed to preserve the kingdom’s new society from contact with deviants. 
The fact that two canons deal with such illicit shifts suggests that it had become 
a problem in the Frankish kingdom; the patterns of transition from a lay to a 
monastic way of life are known through the fragments of Gerard of Nazareth’s 
Liber de conversacione virorum Dei in Terra Sancta morantium.® The reservation 


61 Nicolai I epistolae, ed. Ernest Perels in MGH Epp 6:661 (Ep. 142); Gratian, Decretum, D.50 c.6, 
in Corpus iuris canonici, ed. Emil Friedberg, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1879-81), 1:179; and Innocent III’s letter 
to the king of Armenia, PL 216:55. For an overview, see Ferminio Poggiaspalla, “La chiesa e la par- 
tecipazione dei chierici alla guerra nella legislazione conciliare fino alle Decretali di Gregorio IX,” 
Ephemerides iuris canonici 15 (1959), 140-50. 

62 Galterius Cancellarius, Bella Antiochena 2.8.6—8, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 1896), 
pp. 95-96. 

63 On clerics and monks who assume a warrior’s mode of life: Burchard of Worms, Decretum 8.4, 
PL 140:793; Ivo of Chartres, Decretum 7.28, PL 161:552; Gratian, C.20 q.3 c.3, ed. Friedberg, 1:849. 
On apostate monks: Burchard, Decretum 19.67, PL 140:999; Ivo, Decretum 15.81, PL 161:881; Gra- 
tian, D.50 c.69, ed. Friedberg, 1:203. On apostate clerics and monks: Canon 12 of the Council of 
Westminster, 1102, in Councils and Synods, ed. Whitelock et al., 2:676. 

6 It may be noted that Baldwin I, king of Jerusalem in the years 1100-1118, was a prebend-holding 
cleric in his youth. He later left the clergy and became a knight, but his bearing resembled that of a 
bishop rather than that of a layman: William of Tyre, Chronicon 10.1-2, pp. 453-54. 

65 See Benjamin Z. Kedar, “Gerard of Nazareth, a Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin 
East,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 37 (1983), 66, 72, and 74; reprinted in idem, The Franks in the Levant, 
11th to 14th Centuries (Aldershot, Eng., 1993), article 4. 
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to the king’s court of certain cases of larceny, stipulated by canons 24-25, is indeed 
indicative of the local power balance at the time; but the basic procedure outlined 
in canon 23, which calls for differential punishment according to the value of the 
objects stolen, is conventional. 

In sum, the men who assembled in Nablus promulgated nine to eleven canons 
modeled to some extent on Byzantine legislation and four that amounted to origi- 
nal treatments of issues closely related to the ones dealt with in the above canons, 
while the rest dealt with various situations, many of them specific to the Frankish 
kingdom, without making use of a Byzantine model. These men—or those of them 
responsible for drawing up this body of legislation—disclosed a considerable orig- 
inality and boldness in blending Oriental and Occidental traditions and in setting 
forth unorthodox solutions to some of Outremer’s more acute problems. 

But is it appropriate to speak of the assembly that promulgated these canons as 
the Council of Nablus? The anonymous author who drew up its acts consistently 
described it as a concilium: the term recurs no fewer than five times in his brief 
record. But William of Tyre, writing more than fifty years later, chose to insert the 
words “conventus publicus et curia generalis” where his source, the introduction 
to the Nablus canons, had “concilium,” and he used the latter term only in the 
rubric of the relevant chapter.®* Evidently William was struck by the fact that the 
king was one of the assembly’s conveners alongside the patriarch, that the list of 
participants included five (or six) laymen alongside eleven (or ten) clerics,” and 
that a few canons dealt with offenses to be adjudged in secular courts. Probably 
for the same reasons in 1843 Comte Beugnot chose to designate the assembly as 
a parlement général, with later historians following suit.6* Mayer, whose discus- 
sion of the issue is the fullest, concluded that the assembly was both a parlement 
and a church synod.® Yet one may argue that the term parlement, besides being 
anachronistic, is not really needed here. In about 1120 it had not yet become 
unusual to designate as a concilium an assembly in which king, clerics, and barons 
jointly discussed matters ecclesiastical and temporal. For instance, in 1080 Wil- 
liam the Conqueror summoned Archbishop Guillaume Bonne-Ame of Rouen and 
all bishops, abbots, counts, and other leading men of Normandy to Lillebonne, 
where—so relates Orderic Vitalis—a famous concilium was celebrated, “and by 
the king’s foresight and the advice of his barons sound provision was made for 
the prosperity of God’s church and the entire kingdom.” The statutes of that 
council dealt with the Truce of God, marriage in prohibited degrees, archdeacons’ 
annual inspections, cemeteries, and so forth.”° In 1103 King Coloman of Hungary 
promulgated a series of decrees on the holding of synods, tithes, Christianized 


66 William of Tyre, Chronicon 12.13, p. 563. 

*’ The ratio depends on the unresolved question as to whether Paganus regis cancellarius was a cleric 
or a layman at the time. For a discussion see Mayer, Kanzlei, 1:62-64 and 2:804. 

‘6 Beugnot in Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de Jerusalem, 2:111, n. a; to the later historians listed 
by Mayer (“Concordat,” p. 531, n. 1) one may add James A. Brundage, Law, Sex, and Christian 
Society in Medieval Europe (Chicago, 1987), p. 196. 

” “Concordat,” pp. 531-33. 

” The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis 5.5, ed. and trans. Marjorie Chibnall, 6 vols. (Oxford, 
1968-80), 3:24-35, 
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Muslims, adultery, relics, and many other ecclesiastical issues.71 In 1107 King 
Henry I of England convened all of Normandy’s magnates at Lisieux “et utillimum 
aecclesiae Dei concilium tenuit.””? A large number of knights were present at the 
Council of Ceperano convened by Pope Paschal II in 1114.73 Thus contemporaries 
could easily have regarded the assembly of Nablus as a concilium.”4 

Why did the two main chroniclers of the First Kingdom of Jerusalem, Fulcher 
of Chartres and William of Tyre, not report on the canons of Nablus—the first 
ignoring the council altogether, the second presenting a quite detailed account of 
the council but omitting the canons themselves? Mayer, the only one to have 
grappled with this question, has suggested that the chroniclers preferred to gloss 
over a concordat that amounted to a royal setback or defeat.”5 This might indeed 
have been one of the reasons for Fulcher’s reticence. But one should also bear in 
mind that Fulcher, at about the same time, paints an idyllic picture of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, with Franks striking deep roots in the country, relatives from the 
West daily joining them, and all prospering by God’s wish.” This description, 
which recent historians have repeatedly taken for fact, probably aimed—as Hein- 
rich Hagenmeyer remarked back in 191377—at luring Westerners to the kingdom. 
At any rate, its credibility would have been badly damaged if Fulcher had quoted 
the introduction to the Nablus canons, which depicts the Franks as a sinful folk 
whose misdeeds brought upon them grave calamities, or if he had included the 
canons themselves, dealing as they do with the Franks’ adultery, bigamy, sodomy, 
and sexual relations with Saracens. 

As for William of Tyre, it is difficult to accept at face value his own explanation 
for the omission of the canons—namely, that they were easily available in many 
of the kingdom’s churches. The introduction to the canons and the list of partic- 
ipants were equally available there, yet William chose to summarize the first and 
copy the second. Elsewhere William sees fit to present the full text of a much more 
recent and therefore still more easily available document—namely, the decree of 
1183, which imposed a general tax on the Kingdom of Jerusalem.7* In short, 
William’s explanation does not hold water. But Mayer’s explanation, according 
to which William refrained from including the canons because they document a 


71 Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum . . . collectio, 20:1165-80. 

72 The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis 9.21, 6:92-95. 

73 Falco of Benevento, Chronicon, PL 173:1162. For lay participation in general see Georgine Tandl, 
Die Teilnehmer an den allgemeinen Konzilien des Mittelalters (Weimar, 1922). 

74 In 1160 an assembly convened in Nazareth to decide whether Alexander III or Victor IV should 
be recognized as pope. As in Nablus forty years earlier, the participants were the patriarch and the 
prelates, the king, and several barons; the king offered a compromise solution that was not accepted: 
William of Tyre, Chronicon 18.29, pp. 852-54. Neither William nor the letter ultimately sent to 
Alexander III (Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum . . . collectio, 21:1146) designates the Nazareth assembly 
a concilium, though it might have been one: see Michele Maccarrone, “ ‘Fundamentum apostolicorum 
sedium’: Persistenze e sviluppi dell’ecclesiologia di Pelagio I nell’Occidente latino tra i secoli XI e XII,” 
in La chiesa greca in Italia dall’VIII al XVI secolo, Italia Sacra 20-22 (Padua, 1973), p. 638. 

75 Mayer, “Concordat,” pp. 541-42. 

76 Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana 3.37, pp. 747-49. 

77 Ibid., p. 747, apparatus. See also Jaroslav Folda, The Art of the Crusaders in the Holy Land, 
1098-1187 (Cambridge, Eng., 1995), p. 86. 

78 William of Tyre, Chronicon 22.24, pp. 1043-46. 
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royal defeat, is also problematic. Elsewhere in his chronicle William does not 
hesitate to record domestic defeats that Jerusalem’s rulers had suffered; he relates, 
for instance, that in 1163 the future king Amaury was coerced into annulling his 
marriage in order to gain accession to the throne.”? Now it is well known that 
Amaury was William’s patron and benefactor—and yet William reports bluntly 
on the humiliating precondition that Amaury was forced to accept. It is rather 
unlikely, therefore, that he had scruples about mentioning a much less spectacular 
royal concession that had occurred more than two generations earlier. 

The reasons for William’s omission of the Nablus canons should probably be 
sought elsewhere. First, he might have feared that the canons’ inclusion in the 
chronicle would undermine one of his basic contentions—namely, that the early 
Frankish kingdom prospered because its founders were of impeccable character, 
and that in the 1170s and 1180s it suffered one defeat after another because their 
descendants were “filii perditissimi,” “scelerati,” “per omnia currentes illicita.”®° 
The inclusion of the Nablus canons could have raised among William’s readers 
disturbing questions about the morals of the early Frankish settlers; and the ver- 
batim quotation of the introduction—which states that the canons were promul- 
gated “ad corruentis populi correptionem,” as the Franks were following “omnia 
voluptatum declivia”—would have invalidated William’s claim that the early 
Franks and those of his own day were profoundly different. Very likely it was for 
this reason that William, summarizing the introduction, did not quote these harsh 
words and replaced them with the more vague peccata, errata, and excessus. 

William’s reluctance to include the canons of Nablus in his chronicle may have 
stemmed also from doubts about their legal standing. If we can believe William, 
he studied in Bologna with all four “Pillars of the Law”—Bulgarus, Hugolinus de 
Porta Ravennate, Martinus Gosia, and Jacobus*!—and therefore the frequent re- 
course of the Nablus canons to rhinotomy and castration must have struck him 
as shockingly alien to the Roman law he had learned. Also, he might have known 
that rhinotomy was a typical Byzantine punishment, and he would hardly have 
wished to intimate to his readers that the early Franks imitated Greek practice. In 
addition, it stands to reason that William would have looked askance at canon 
20, which permitted a cleric to take up arms causa defensionis. It is symptomatic 
of his attitude on this issue that, although he elsewhere used Walter the Chan- 
cellor’s Bella Antiochena,* he chose to skip altogether Walter’s account of the 
defense of Antioch by clerics and monks.®? William’s description of the Battle of 
Forbelet of 1182, in which Saladin attempted to annihilate the Frankish army, 


» « 


* Ibid., 19.4, pp. 868-69. 

* Ibid., 21.7, p. 969. 

*' Ibid., 19.12, pp. 880-81; their designation as quattuor legum columne goes back to Acerbus 
Morena: see Otto Morena and continuators, Historia Friderici I, ed. Ferdinand Giiterbock, MGH 
SSrG n.s. 7 (Berlin, 1930), pp. 163-64. 

* See the discussion by Gerhard Résch incorporated into Huygens’s introduction to William of Tyre, 
Chronicon, p. 93. 

* William of Tyre, Chronicon 12.11, p. 559. His silence may be compared with the straightforward 
description by Orderic Vitalis: “His ita compertis Bernardus patriarcha cum omnibus clericis et laicis 
quos invenire potuit, ad tutandam urbem viriliter insurrexit”: The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic 
Vitalis 11.25, 6:108. 
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contains a remark that discloses his view of such unorthodox behavior. Having 
related that Geoffroy de Neuvis, a canon of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
was “swept away by inappropriate pursuits” (“alienis rapitur studiis”) and killed 
by an enemy arrow, William goes on to comment: “It is fitting that he who accepts 
the sword should, according to the word of the Lord, perish by the sword.” The 
context leaves no doubt that the “inappropriate pursuits” amounted to Geoffroy’s 
active participation in the battle and that William regarded his death as a just 
punishment for it.’ He was probably echoing Gratian, who used the same verse 
in Matt. 26 to substantiate the claim that bishops and clerics are absolutely for- 
bidden to take up arms.*5 True, some canonists held a different view. In his Summa 
Decretorum, written in about 1164, Rufinus envisaged two exceptional cases in 
which clerics might take up arms: first, when they did so in self-defense, driven 
by the most pressing necessity, and second, against pagans, when ordered to do 
so by their superior.** And Sicard of Cremona, who wrote his Summa between 
1179 and 1181, argued that clerics might not take up arms “unless perhaps to 
protect the faith” or “unless perhaps where the church’s faith is endangered.”®” 
But William’s condemnation of Geoffroy proves that he either did not approve of 
such novel ideas or was not aware of them. Consequently he must have regarded 
canon 20—which historians of canon law may consider as ahead of its time—as 
being highly irregular. William may also have looked askance at other canons that 
had no precedent in Western tradition, like those that called for the burning of 
homosexuals or the “infiscation” of Saracens who wore Frankish dress. Perhaps 
one may detect a trace of William’s doubts in the circumspect formulation he used 
to characterize the canons of Nablus: “quasi vim legis obtinentia.”®* 

But did the canons of Nablus become the law of the Kingdom of Jerusalem? In 
a footnote to his edition of the Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de Jérusalem Comte 
Beugnot raised the possibility that the canons concerning Saracens had never been 
applied, and Boswell surmised that the same might have been true of the canons 
on adultery and homosexuality.*? It is true that the only issue on which the Assises 


* William of Tyre, Chronicon 22.17, p. 1032; see also Huygens’s comment, p. 45, n. 73. The trans- 
lator (or, more exactly, adapter) of William’s chronicle spelled out the nature of Geoffroy’s “pursuits,” 
yet by no means condemned them, writing: “Uns suens compainz ausi chanoine du Sepuchre, Jefroiz 
de Nuefvi estoit apelez, se fist armer a la bataille por combatre avec les autres encontre les Turs; més 
il fu ocis d’une saiete”: Guillaume de Tyr et ses continuateurs: Texte francais du XIIle siécle, ed. Paulin 
Paris, 2 vols. (Paris, 1879-80), 2:438. 

85 Gratian, Decretum, Dictum Gratiani ante C.23 q.8, ed. Friedberg, 1:953. For a discussion of 
Gratian’s view on the issue see Frederick H. Russell, The Just War in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1975), pp. 77-83. 

** Rufinus of Bologna, Summa Decretorum to C.23 q.8, ed. H. Singer (Paderborn, 1902), p. 412; 
cf, Poggiaspalla, “Chiesa,” pp. 149-51, and Russell, Just War, p. 108. 

#7... nisi forte pro fide tuenda . . . nisi forte ubi fides ecclesie periclitaretur”: Sicard of Cremona, 
Summa to C.23 q.3 and C.23 q.8 in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 11312, fols. 118r and 
121r; see Russell, Just War, pp. 98 and 105-12. Much later, Pope Clement V (1305-14) was to rule 
that he who kills his assailant in patent self-defense does not incur irregularity thereby: Clem. 5.4 un. 
in Corpus iuris canonici, ed. Friedberg, 2:1184; see Poggiaspalla, “Chiesa,” p. 152. 

*8 William of Tyre, Chronicon 12.13, p. 563 (my emphasis). 

® Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de Jérusalem, 2:144, n. a; and Boswell, Christianity, p. 281, n. 
39. The case from which Boswell deduced that the legislation on adultery was not enforced is that of 
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appears to follow the Nablus canons is the punishment of sodomites by death, 
and even on this point the resemblance is partial since the Assises does not call 
for death by burning.” Yet such discontinuity proves only that by the time the 
Livre des Assises des Bourgeois was compiled in about 1240 the Nablus canons 
were no longer operative, not that they did not go into effect upon their pro- 
mulgation. On the other hand, the absence of post-1120 references to illicit sexual 
relations between Franks and Muslims may be taken as evidence that the relevant 
Nablus canons had been activated.” A still more cogent argument for the canons’ 
application is the law of King Amaury (1163-74) that permits a husband who 
finds in his house “un autre home qui gisoit o sa feme” to kill the two of them.” 
This law proves that before its promulgation by Amaury—who himself, according 
to William of Tyre, “aliena attemptare matrimonia dicebatur”*>—written law did 
not allow a husband to kill the adulterers even when he caught them in flagrante 
delicto. In other words, the canons of Nablus, which—unlike the Epanagoge, the 
Prochiron, and numerous Germanic laws—did not grant the husband this per- 
mission, appear to have been in force on this point until Amaury issued his law. 
It may be noted that the law has a precise counterpart in a law of King Roger II 
of Sicily, promulgated at Ariano in 1140, that permits a husband to kill his wife 
and her adulterous partner on the spot if he apprehends them “in ipso actu adul- 
tern. 

The charter that Raymond du Puy, master of the Order of the Hospital, gave 
to the burgenses of Bethgibelin sometime after 1136 appears at first glance to 
indicate that by that time the canons of Nablus were no longer binding on at least 
two points, since the charter lays down that adulterers are to be flogged and 
expelled and that a thief and his belongings are to come under the potestas of the 
order’s minister.°* These punishments are considerably milder than the ones stip- 
ulated by the Nablus canons: the adulterer is flogged and expelled instead of being 
castrated and expelled,” and no physical punishment of the thief is explicitly called 
for.” Yet the charter does not claim that the rules it sets forth are the laws of the 


the wife of Rénier Brus, lord of Baniyas, whose behavior in Muslim captivity was said to have been 
questionable and who therefore later entered a convent: William of Tyre, Chronicon 14.19, p. 656. 
This is not, however, a clear-cut case of adultery. 

%” Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de Jérusalem, c. 277, 2:210. Under specified circumstances the 
Assises punishes the rape of a virgin by castration and temporary banishment: c. 134, 2:92. 

» This possibility was raised by Richard, “Statut,” p. 383. 

% Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de Jérusalem, c. 288, 2:218. Beugnot erroneously assumed (2:liv) 
that this assise had a counterpart in Roman law; his mistake was pointed out by Melicher, “Tétungs- 
recht,” p. 398, n. 4. That Amaury, rather than Aimery, promulgated this assise was argued by Maurice 
Grandclaude, “Liste d’assises remontant au premier royaume de Jérusalem,” in Mélanges Paul Fournier 
(Paris, 1929), p. 339. 

3 William of Tyre, Chronicon 19.2, p. 866. 

* Le Assise di Ariano, pp. 56 and 90 (Cod. Vat. lat. 8782, clause 30; Monte Cassino MS 468, clause 
23); and Brandileone, “Diritto greco-romano,” p. 341. See also Powell, Liber Augustalis, p. 147. 

% Joseph Delaville Le Roulx, ed., Cartulaire général de l’'Ordre de S. Jean de Jérusalem (1100- 
1310), 4 vols. (Paris, 1894-1906), 1:273, no. 399. 

% One may note the similarity between the phrase “ab hac terra eiciatur” of canon S and “eiciatur 
de tota terra illa” of the charter. 

” Beugnot noted the difference between the Nablus canons and the Bethgibelin charter on this point 
but believed that it indicates a change in the kingdom’s legislation: Livre des Assises des Bourgeois de 
Jérusalem, 2:223, n. b. 
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country: on the contrary, they are specifically granted to a group of Franks whom 
the order wishes to induce to settle its lands near the border castle of Bethgibelin, 
recently erected to check Muslim attacks from Ascalon. The more lenient rules 
presumably aimed at making Bethgibelin more attractive to unruly and impetuous 
would-be frontiersmen, one of whom was known by the name Latro. Thus the 
charter cannot be taken as proof that the Nablus canons were no longer effective. 
Furthermore, it stands to reason that if the canons had been abrogated, William 
of Tyre would have mentioned that fact or, given the reservations he presumably 
harbored about the canons’ legitimacy, he would have ignored their promulgation 
altogether. 

In sum, it is plausible to assume that the canons of Nablus, exhibiting as they 
do the imprint of Western and Eastern legal traditions, did become the law of the 
Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem. 


APPENDIX 1 
The Canons of Nablus 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 1345 (s. XII med./), fols. 1r—3r 


Incipit Neopolitanum concilium. 

Cum millesimo centesimo vicesimo incarnationis dominice anno, peccatis nostris exi- 
gentibus, Ierosolimitana regio multis oppressionibus vastaretur? et frugibus iam a locustis 
et muribus quadriennio consumptis creberrimisque Sarracenorum assultibus et insidiis, plu- 
rimis peregrinorum et civium interfectis desolaretur,®* vir columbine simplicitatis patriarcha 
Garmundus humilitatisque alumnus et felicitatis filius Balduinus, Latinitatis Ilerosolimorum 
rex secundus, pietatis precibus et iusticie operibus imminenti civium periculo occurrere 
satagentes, divina inspiracione compuncti, ad erigendum ecclesie et regionis statum, cum 
ipsius ecclesie prelatis et regni primatibus, secundo regni et patria<r>chatus sui anno, sep- 
timo .X. KI. februarii, apud Neopolim Samarie civitatem concilium inierunt et necessitate 
terre sic exigente que subscripsimus ad corruentis> populi correptionem decreta stabilive- 
runt. Cum enim eo maxime tempore predicte regionis populus omnia voluptatum declivia 
sequeretur, ideoque cotidianis infortuniis inminutus periclitaretur, unicum eis visum est 
refugium, et dei misericordiam invocare et labentis populi peccatis aliqua iusticie frena 
inponere, quatinus et peccatis cessantibus, ut in populo Israelitico contigisse legimus, divina 
ulcio cessaret et penitentes filios dei misericordia, qui non mortem sed peccatoris correp- 


«MS: vestaretur bMS: corruentes 


8 A similar description appears in the letter Patriarch Warmund sent about the same time to Arch- 
bishop Diego Galmirez of Compostela: “. . . nostris enim exigentibus peccatis, solito crebrius diuersis 
plagis Deo permittente affligimur. Celum namque quadriennium est aquam more solito non dedit nec 
terra nostra fructum suum. Si quid terra etsi parum produxit, locusta et bruccus, cuius non erat nu- 
merus, spicas cum stipulis consumpsit. Quid referemus hostiles incursus? Vndique Sarracenis uallamur. 
Ab Oriente namque est Babylon, ab Occidente Ascalon, in littore maris Assur, Damascus a Septem- 
trione. Quid perfida regna et cetera innumerabilia sine intermissione nos impugnantia narremus? Quo- 
tidie inuadimur, quotidie trucidamur, captiuamur”: Historia Compostellana 2.28, ed. Emma Falque 
Rey, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaeualis, 70 (Turnhout, 1988), p. 271. The similarity 
was first noted by Richard, “Quelques textes,” pp. 427-28. 
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tionem desiderat,”? ab‘ imminenti hostium periculo eriperet. Hostes namque, videlicet Sar- 
raceni, preterita estate Rogerium Antiochie principem et tocius fere Antiocheni principatus 
Christianitatem heu bello devictam interemerant et Ierosolimitanam regionem solito cre- 
brius invadebant. Sed de his actenus. 
Nunc autem virorum qui prenotato‘ concilio interfuerunt et que sequuntur precepta 
confirmaverunt, nomina subnotemus: 
Garmundus patriarcha Ierosolimitanus. 
Balduinus Latinitatis rex secundus lerosolimorum. 
Ebremarius Cesaree archiepiscopus. 
Bernardus Nazarenus episcopus. 
Ausquitillius Betlehem episcopus. 
Rogerius Ramatensis episcopus. 
Guildoinus electus abbas Sancte Marie de Valle Iosaphat. 
Petrus abbas de Monte Tabor. 
Achardus prior Templi Domini. 
Armaldus® prior Montis Syon. 
Girardus prior Sepulcri Domini. 
Paganus regis cancellarius. 
Eustacius Gra<nerius>. 
Wilelmus de Buris. 
Barisanus loppe constabularius. 
Balduinus de Ramis. 


Primum capitulum Neopolitani concilii. 

Quoniam que a deo incipiunt per ipsum et in ipsum finire necesse est, ut hoc sacrum 
concilium a deo incipiat et in deum finem habeat, ego Balduinus Latinitatis lerosolimorum 
rex secundus, huius sacri conventus exordium a deo assumens, ut ipse precepit, reddo et 
concedo sacrosancte ecclesie Ierusalem et presenti patriarche Garmundo et eius successo- 
ribus reddituum meorum decimas sicut racio diocesis eius exigit, id est, decimas reddituum 
Ierusalem et Neapolis [sic] et Tholomaidis, que alio nomine Accon appellatur, quatinus 
ipse orationis officium pro regni statu apud deum? exercens, hoc regalis caritatis ammini- 
culo ad presens sustentari valeat. Et si aliquando crescente religione christiana in aliqua 
predictarum civitatum ipse aut aliquis successorum eius episcopum ordinaverit, ipsarum 
decimas pro regis et ecclesie consilio disponat. 

I]. Capitulum. 

Ego rex Balduinus viris huius sacri concilii videntibus et faventibus personis et baronibus 
meis idemque prout parrochiarum suarum racio exigit de suis decimis facientibus, ut pre- 
dixi, decimas reddo et super his, que ego vel ipsi inde retinuimus, culpam faciens cum ipsis 
veniam peto. 

II. Capitulum. 

Ego patriarcha Garmundus ex omnipotentis dei parte et mea et omnium astancium coe- 
piscoporum et fratrum potestate, super preterita decimarum reddicione vos absolvo et de- 
cimas, quas deo et michi ceterisque episcopis vestris dari debere recognoscitis, prout cu- 
iusque presentium seu absentium fratrum parrochia exigit, caritative cum eis recipio. 


‘et erased before ab 4h added above the line *MS: prenotati ‘read: Ansquitinus 
tread: Arnaldus hdeum added above the line 


” Cf. Ezek. 33.11. 
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Ml. Capitulum. 

Siquis se ab uxore male tractari timuerit, quem suspectum habet conveniat, eique domus 
sug introitum et uxori<s> sue colloquium coram legalibus testibus interdicat. Si vero post 
interdictum ipse aut aliquis amicorum eius sua aliave domo eos colloquentes invenerit, vir 
absque membrorum abscisione ad ¢cclesi¢ iusticiam deducatur, et si se ignito ferro purga- 
verit, inpunitus dimittatur. Ceterum siquid dedecoris in colloqui inventione sustinuit, pro 
interdicta transgressione absque vindicta inpunitus dimittatur. 

V. Capitulum. 

Quicumque cum alterius uxore concubuisse probatus fuerit, accepta iudicii sentencia 
eviretur, et ab hac terra eiciatur. Mecha vero enasetur, nisi vir eius misericordiam facere 
voluerit. Quod si fecerit, ambo mare transgrediantur. 

VI. Capitulum. 

Siquis clericum suspectum habuerit, domum et uxoris colloquium ei, ut prediximus, 
interdicat. Si vero postea eos colloquentes invenerit, ecclesig magistratui' id ostendat. Et si 
postmodum eos concumbentes aut colloquentes reppererit, tunc demum ad iusticiam de- 
ducat. Quod si iusticia eum exordinaverit, deinceps in ceteris foris factis laicali sentencie 
subiaceat. 

VIL. Capitulum. 

Si leno aut lena alicuius uxorem verbis corrumpat et mechari faciat, mechi vel meche 
iudicium subeat. 
VIll. Capitulum. 

Si quispiam adultus sodomitica nequicia se sponte polluisse probatus fuerit, tam faciens 
quam paciens comburatur. 
VII. Capitulum. 

Si infans aut quilibet provectus ab aliquo sodomita vi co<m>maculatus fuerit et inde 
clamorem fecerit, sodomita flammis tradatur. Qui vero non sponte peccaverit, secundum 
ecclesi<astic>am sentenciam peniteat et legalitatem non ammittat. 

X. Capitulum. 

Siquis sodomiticum scelus vi semel passus id celaverit et se denuo sordidari permiserit 
nec iusticie ostenderit, ubi postmodum probatus fuerit, ut sodomita iudicetur. 
XI. Capitulum. 

Siquis sodomita antequam accusetur resipuerit et penitentia ductus illi abhominabili ne- 
quicie iureiurando abrenunciaverit, in ecclesia recipiatur et secundum canonum sentenciam! 
iudicetur. Si autem rursus in id inciderit et secundo penitere voluerit, ad penitenciam quidem 
admittatur sed a Ierosolimitano regno eliminetur. 

XII. Capitulum. 

Siquis <cum> consenciente sibi Sarracena concubuisse probatus fuerit, ementuletur, illa 
vero naso curtetur. 
XIII. Capitulum. 

Siquis Sarracenam suam vi oppresserit, ipsa quidem infiscabitur, ipse vero extesticula- 
bitur. 

XIII. Capitulum. 
Siquis Sarracenam alterius vi sibi supposuerit, mechi sentenciam subibit. 


‘MS: magis mtratui iMS: sentencie 
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XV. Capitulum. 


Si Christiana Sarraceno sponte commisceatur, ambo mechantium sentencia iudicentur. 
Si vero vi ab eo oppressa fuerit, ipsa quidem culpa non tenebitur, sed Sarracenus eunuchi- 
zabitur. 


XVI. Capitulum. 

Si Sarracenus aut Sarracena francigeno more se induant, infiscentur. 
XVII. Capitulum. 

Siquis vivam habens uxorem, aliam superduxit, usque ad primam predicti anni domini- 
cam Quadragesime diem presbitero id confessus peniteat et deinceps secundum ecclesi¢ 
preceptum se habeat. Si vero id amplius celaverit, res eius infiscabuntur et ipse publice 
frustatus* ab hac terra eicietur. 

XVIII. Capitulum. 

Siquis nescius alterius uxorem duxit aut mulier alterius coniugi nescia nupsit, quem 
ignorantia defendit compare eiecto in hac terra remaneat et nubendi licenciam habeat. 
XILIV. [sic] Capitulum. 

Siquis volens dimittere coniugem, se aliam habere aut vivam uxorem se eam duxisse 
dixerit, aut calido ferro id demonstret aut legales testes, qui iureiurando illud pro eo 
co<m>probent, ecclesie magistratui presentet. Quascumque autem in virili<s> sexus erra- 
tibus sententias! stabilivimus, easdem in sexu femineo confirmamus. 

XX. Capitulum. 

Si clericus causa defenssionis [sic] arma detulerit, culpa non teneatur. Si autem milici¢ 
aut alicuius curi<a>litatis causa coronam dimiserit, usque ad predictum terminum ecclesi¢ 
id confessus coronam reddat et deinceps secundum patriarche preceptum se habeat. Si 
autem amplius celaverit, pro regis et patriarche consilio se contineat. 

XXI. Capitulum. 

Si monacus aut regularis canonicus apostataverit, aut ad ordinem recurrat aut ad patriam 

redeat. 
XXII. Capitulum. 

Quicumque aliquem accusaverit et probare non poterit, eidem pene subiaceat. 
XXIII. Capitulum. 

Siquis de latrocinio convictus fuerit, si furtum™ fuerit ultra b<izancium> .I., membris 
comminuatur, manu vel pede vel oculis. Si vero infra b<izancium> furtum fuerit, cauterio" 
in facie coquatur, et per villam ductus flagellis cedatur. Et si in eo aliquid inventum fuerit, 
ei cui dampnum intulit reddatur, si vero nichil <h>abuerit, corpus eius homini cui fecit 
furtum deliberetur. Si rursum alia vice id perpetraverit, omnino membris aut vita privetur. 
XXIII. Capitulum. 

Siquis furtum fecerit et infra annos fuerit, custodiatur, donec in curia regis provideatur 
quid de eo sit agendum. 

XXV. Capitulum. 

Siquis baronum® hominem sui comparis in latrocinio ceperit, membris non? comminu- 

atur, sed in curiam regis ad iudicandum mittatur. 


KMS: frustratus IMS: sentenciam ™MS: fructum "MS: cautercio °MS: bo- 
ronum PMS: vero 
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APPENDIX 2 
The Canons of Nablus and the Byzantine Codes 


For the canons of Nablus, see Appendix 1, above. For editions of the Byzantine codes, 
see notes 20 and 36, above. 


Nablus 
Ecloga 17. 
Epanagoge 40. 
Basilika 60.37. 
Prochiron 39. 
Epitome legum 45. 
Ecloga ad Prochiron 
mutata 19. 
Prochiron legum 34. 


4 


8-9 
38 
66 
73 
106 
24 


68 


22 


z3 

12? 
76? 
55? 
44.28? 
7? 


$3? 
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The Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre 
ierosolimitane 


The treatise known as Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane 
amounts to a systematic description of the Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem in 
the years preceding the battle of Hattin. The anonymous author situates the 
terra ierosolimitana at the world’s centre, mentions briefly the adjacent coun- 
tries, and lists the Christian groups that inhabit it. Concentrating then on the 
Latins, he dwells on the special status of the Pisans, Genoese and Venetians, 
describes the Templars at length and the Hospitallers in brief, and surveys in 
detail the structure of the Frankish church. He then specifies the country’s most 
prominent holy places according to their sequence in Christ’s ministry, and 
adds three sites notable for their physical traits. Brief sections on the country’s 
mountains and fauna are followed by a longer passage on its fruit trees. The 
author then gives the names by which the country’s main towns were known 
in different periods. Only at this point does he speak of the king of Jerusalem, 
cite his coronation oath and relate that each baron must follow him into battle 
with a specified number of knights. He then lists the most important barons, 
remarking that, although the prince of Antioch and count of Tripoli reside be- 
yond the kingdom’s borders, they are the king’s vassals nevertheless. The treat- 
ise concludes with an enumeration of the country’s non-Christian inhabitants. 

Examination of this unique treatise has been sporadic, with scholars 
repeatedly unaware of their predecessors’ efforts. A survey of the stages of this 
examination may render intelligible the complex and quite bewildering printing 
history of the treatise and the conflicting appreciations of it, which persist to 
the present. The survey may also illustrate the sometimes problematic com- 
munication within this area of research. 

Sometime in the early 1860s, Titus Tobler, the noted student of itineraria 
literature, found in a Munich manuscript of the fifteenth century, Clm 5307, 
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a treatise he had not encountered before. He brought it to the attention of 
Georg Martin Thomas, who later discovered the same text in Clm 17060, a 
manuscript of the early thirteenth century, and in Clm 4351, a manuscript of 
the fifteenth. In 1865, Thomas, believing himself to be the first to publish the 
treatise, edited it on the basis of Clm 17060, with variants from Clm 4351 and 
Clm 5307, and gave it the title Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre 
ierosolimitane, which appears in Clm 17060.' In this manuscript, as well as 
in Clm 5307, the treatise is followed by a historical account that focusses on 
the Third Crusade and had already been published by Johann Georg Eckhart 
in 1723. Thomas printed this account, which he named De excidio regni et 
regibus Jerusalem, right after the treatise, although he doubted that treatise and 
account were the work of the same author.? Thomas did not attempt to date 
the treatise. His transcription of the texts is occasionally inexact; also, he did 
not print two important additions to the treatise that appear in Clm 5307, the 
one on the Teutonic Knights, the other on the Assassins. 

A year later, in 1866, Wilhelm Anton Neumann edited the first three- 
quarters of the treatise from a thirteenth-century manuscript belonging to the 
abbey of Heiligenkreuz (no. 88), in which it is preceded by a brief pilgrimage 
account that starts with the words: ‘Ego ivi de Accon in Caifa’. Neumann be- 
lieved that the pilgrimage account and the treatise formed two parts of a single 
opuscule, which he presented as the work of an anonymous pilgrim, ‘Innomi- 
natus V’. He suggested that the pilgrim had made his voyage before 1187 but 
had written down his account (at least its second part) sometime after 1198, 
probably at the beginning of the thirteenth century, since he remarks that the 
king of Armenia had recently (nuper) received the crown from the archbishop 
of Mainz, legate of the Apostolic See — and it is known that the papal legate, 
Conrad, archbishop of Mainz, was present at Leo II’s coronation in January 
1198.? Neumann’s transcription is marred by misreadings and omissions; the 





' G.M. Thomas, ed., ‘Ein Tractat tiber das heilige Land und den dritten Kreuzzug’, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen: Philos.-philol. 
Classe 1865/2, pp. 141-60. Thomas noted that the beginning of the treatise had been published 
by Canisius: ‘Ein Tractat’, p. 142. See H. Canisius, Lectiones antiquae, ed. J. Basnage, 4 vols 
(Amsterdam, 1725), 4.21-2. 

” Thomas, ‘Ein Tractat’, pp. 160-71; for his doubts see p. 142. To simplify matters I shall 
consistently refer henceforth to these two texts as ‘the treatise’ and ‘the De excidio’, 
respectively, even when presenting the views of authors who referred to them by other names. 

> W.A. Neumann, ‘Drei mittelalterliche Pilgerschriften: Innominatus V’, Oesterreichische 
Vierteljahresschrift fiir katholische Theologie 5 (1866), pp. 211-82. For the dating see pp. 218- 
20. 
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text is provided with copious footnotes. It appears that Neumann became aware 
of Thomas’s edition only when his own article had already gone to the press, 
for he refers to it just in a footnote and an endnote, noting that the opuscule’s 
second part had been more completely published by Thomas.’ In 1867, Tobler 
presented the two parts published by Neumann as two distinct works: the first, 
an anonymous enumeration of the holy places, which he dated to c. 1180; the 
second, an anonymous description of the Holy Land, the core of which he 
dated to 1187 or earlier. He realized that the second work was partially iden- 
tical with the treatise edited by Thomas; it appears that he regarded the De 
excidio as an integral part of that treatise.° 

In 1866, unaware of the articles by Thomas and Neumann, Paul Riant put 
forward a hypothesis about the treatise’s genesis and author. In his edition of 
the poem De expugnata Accone, which he attributed to Haymarus Monachus, 
patriarch of Jerusalem in the years 1194-1202, Riant claimed that in September 
1199 Pope Innocent III had asked the patriarch for a report on the Saracen 
forces and on the state of the Holy Land (de statu Terrae Sanctae), and that 
the latter had submitted it before the end of that year. Riant believed that this 
report contained three parts: (a) an account about the Ayyubid rulers, together 
with a largely geographical description of the Holy Land and Egypt, which was 
later erroneously considered to be James of Vitry’s third book and was printed 
by Gretser in 1608, Bongars in 1611, Marténe and Durand in 1717 and Giles 
in 1846; (b) the De statu Terrae Sanctae, which was also printed by Marténe 
and Durand in 1717 — and which, unknown to Riant, is identical with the 
treatise that Thomas in 1865 believed to publish for the first time; (c) the 
historical account published in 1723 by Eckhart — which, as we have seen, 
Thomas re-edited under the title De excidio regni et regibus Jerusalem.® 


* Neumann, ‘Drei mittelalterliche Pilgerschriften’, pp. 258 n. 1, and 282. 

* T. Tobler, Bibliotheca geographica Palaestinae (Leipzig, 1867), pp. 19-20, 22-3. 

° Haymarus Monachus, De expugnata Accone liber tetrastichus, ed. P. Riant (Lyon, 1866). 
My summary integrates Riant’s remarks on pp. I-li, 63-4, 92-5 (on p. 63 n. 2, the page 
numbers 1524-9 should be corrected to 1124-9). The treatise is printed in E. Marténe and U. 
Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, 5 vols (Paris, 1717), 3.275-81. Marténe and Durand 
offered a ludicrous text: for instance, where the manuscripts have ‘mercimoniorum ingenio 
sagaces’, they printed ‘Mathimoniorum, vel Marthimoniorum, vel Mathematicorum ingenio 
flagrantes’; ‘cana melli, unde fit zucarum’ became ‘cana melli Zachariae’; ‘Ptolomaida’ 
became ‘Tholonia Ida’, and so forth. 

It should be noted that William Stubbs did not accept Riant’s opinion that the patriarch’s 
name was Haymarus Monachus, and claimed that it was Monachus Florentinus: see his 
introduction to his re-edition of the poem in Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, ed. W. Stubbs, 4 
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Riant’s hypothesis with regard to the treatise is easily refuted. It hinges on the 
assumption that Innocent III asked for, and received, a report on the state of 
the Holy Land:’ yet Innocent’s letters, on which Riant bases this assumption, 
make clear that the pope did not ask for a general report on the country’s 
population or ecclesiastical and political organization in the pre-1187 period, 
as contained in the treatise, but for frequent letters on the country’s current 
situation,® and that he received — not only from the patriarch but from a 
number of Frankish dignitaries — ‘litteras ... ipsius terrae necessitates et 
miserias plenius exponentes et postulantes subsidium diutius exspectatum’,’ a 
characterization that by no means fits the treatise. 

Nevertheless, in his Bibliotheca geographica Palaestinae of 1890, as well 
as in later works, Reinhold Réhricht accepted Riant’s hypothesis with only 
slight modifications. Like Tobler in 1867, he dated the first part of Neumann’s 
text to c. 1180, attributing it to ‘Innominatus V’.'® Then, following Riant, he 
presented the account about the Ayyubid rulers together with the geographical 
description of the Holy Land and of Egypt as a single work that Haymarus 
Monachus wrote in 1199 in response to Innocent III’s request. Finally, he 
asserted that in 1200 Haymarus Monachus wrote the work, De statu Terrae 
Sanctae, comprising two parts: the treatise and the De excidio.'' Rohricht 
listed in his Bibliotheca twenty-eight manuscripts that contain the Latin version 
of De statu Terrae Sanctae and seven giving the Old French one; unfortunately 
he did not specify which of the manuscripts contain both parts (that is, the 
treatise and the De excidio) and which just one of them.'? Neither did he 





vols, RS 51 (London, 1868-71), 3.cv. On the patriarch’s career see R. Hiestand and H.E. 
Mayer, ‘Die Nachfolge des Patriarchen Monachus von Jerusalem’, Basler Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde 74 (1974), pp. 109-10 (reprinted in H.E. Mayer, Kreuzziige und 
lateinischer Osten [London 1983], Study XII); B. Hamilton, The Latin Church in the Crusader 
States: The Secular Church (London, 1980), pp. 243-8. 

7 Haymarus Monachus, De expugnata Accone, pp. |-li, 92 (summary of document xxix), 94 
(summary of document xxxiii), 95 (Summmary of document xxxix). 

* « .exhortamur...quatenus...statum Jerosolymitanae provinciae nobis per litteras vestras 
frequenter et veraciter intimetis.” PL, 214.738 (Ep. 189). 

° PL, 214.828 (Ep. 270), 833 (Ep. 271). 

'° R. Rohricht, Bibliotheca geographica Palaestinae (Berlin, 1890), no. 99/p. 41. 

'"' Réhricht, Bibliotheca, no. 109/pp. 43-5. See also RRH, nos. 760, 762; R. Rohricht, 
Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem (1100-1291) (Innsbruck, 1898), p. 682. 

'? For the list of manuscripts and printed editions see R6hricht, Bibliotheca, no. 109/pp. 44-5, 
and the addendum to no. 109 on p. 666. To these manuscripts should be added Cambridge, 
Magdalene College: F.4.22 (first half of the thirteenth century), fols 1°-3"*, and Berlin, 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek: Gérres 111, a manuscript of the thirteenth century, which, on fols 
105'-106*, contains sections on three sites notable for their physical traits, on the country’s 
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consider the consequences for Riant’s hypothesis of the chronicle of Richard 
of San Germano, of which an edition by Georg Heinrich Pertz appeared in 
1866. Richard includes, under the year 1214, the account about the Ayyubid 
rulers but not the largely geographical description of the Holy Land and 
Egypt.'? Réhricht simply refers to this edition as if it contained the account 
as well as the description. 

The exertions of Riant and RGhricht were ignored by Aubrey Stewart, who, 
in 1894, printed an English translation — the only one to date — of the treatise, 
on the basis of Neumann’s 1866 article. Apparently influenced by Tobler, 
Stewart ascribed the brief pilgrimage account that starts with ‘Ego ivi de 
Accon in Caifa’ to “Anonymous Pilgrim V.1’, and the treatise (that is, the first 
three-quarters of it printed by Neumann) to ‘Anonymous Pilgrim V.2’; yet, 
with regard to the date, he reverted to Neumann’s view that both parts refer to 
a pilgrimage that took place before 1187 and was described after 1198. 
Probably misunderstanding Neumann’s endnote, he remarked that ‘Dr Thomas 
.. has given a complete edition of this fragment’; at any rate, he did not 


mountains, animals and fruit trees, and on its non-Latin inhabitants. From Rdhricht’s list of 
printed editions one might deduce that the treatise had been printed in 1733 by Muratori in 
volume 23 of the Rerum Italicarum scriptores; in reality, the Historia Montisferrati by 
Benvenuto di San Giorgio (d. 1527) that is printed there (cols 367-72) contains only the De 
excidio. On the other hand, Roéhricht appears to have been unaware of the fact that the treatise 
had been printed in 1717 by Marténe and Durand (see note 6 above), although he knew that 
the account about the Ayyubid rulers together with the geographical description of the Holy 
Land and Egypt was printed by them. 

The Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane appears also in the following 
manuscripts: (1) Charleville-Méziéres, Bibliotheque Municipale: No. 275, fols 217*%-219" 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century); (2) Besangon, Bibliothéque Municipale: No. 671; (3) Bourges, 
Bibliotheque Municipale: ms. 162 (145); (4) Cambridge, Corpus Christi College: ms. 315, fols 
73'-75"; (5) Uppsala, University Library: ms. C 43; (6) KoSice, Biskupska KnizZnica: ms. 156, 
fols 311°-329" (a. 1467). I would like to thank Dr Theresa M. Vann of the Hill Monastic 
Manuscript Library, Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, for having kindly 
provided this information. 

Only one of the two Brussels manuscripts listed by Réhricht contains the Tractatus. This 
is Bibliotheque Royale: ms. 10147-58 (thirteenth-fourteenth century), fol. 21'-22' (Roéhricht 
listed it as ms. 10149). My thanks to Professor Baudouin Van den Abeele for having examined 
the two manuscripts for me. 

" MGH SS, 19.336-7; the chronicle was re-edited by C.A. Garufi in Rerum Italicarum 
scriptores, new series, vol. 7/2 (Bologna, 1937-38), pp. 56-9. Riant might have consulted the 
chronicle as edited by Ughelli or Muratori. 
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translate the last quarter edited by Thomas, nor did he provide a usable 
reference to that edition.'* 

Auguste Molinier gave some further publicity to the Riant-R6hricht hypo- 
thesis in the sections of his well-known survey of sources that appeared in 
1902-3 (Molinier referred mainly to Riant).'° But in 1909 the hypothesis 
suffered a blow when Philipp Funk (who referred only to Réhricht) showed 
that the account about the Ayyubid rulers is independent of the geographical 
description of the Holy Land (and Egypt) and claimed that, at most, Haymarus 
Monachus could have had something to do with the first of these two works 
but certainly not with the second, which should be dated after 1217. He did not 
waste a word on Haymarus Monachus’s purported authorship of the treatise 
and the De excidio. Funk, who knew Thomas’s edition of these works, was the 
first to show that in 1717 Marténe and Durand had printed all four texts — the 
account about the Ayyubids, the geographical description, the treatise and the 
De excidio — one after another, and he persuasively argued that all four were 
among the materials that James of Vitry had at his disposal when preparing his 
Historia orientalis.'° Funk’s view appears to have been influential: Max 
Manitius in 1931 attributed to Haymarus Monachus only the poem on the con- 
quest of Acre (although in a footnote he listed R6hricht’s entry in the 
Bibliotheca), and the Repertorium fontium historiae medii aevi did likewise, 
noting that Rohricht (not Riant!) attributed to Haymarus Monachus the account 
on the Ayyubids and the geographical description.'’ : 

In 1906, Girolamo Golubovich, unaware of Thomas’s and Neumann’s edi- 
tions of the treatise and of the Riant-R6hricht hypothesis, printed from ms. 
Verona 317 an anonymous account that comprises a brief description of the 
holy places and the beginning of the treatise, in which the Christian groups 
inhabiting the Holy Land are listed. Golubovich knew that R6hricht had 
presented the brief description as the work of ‘Innominatus IX’, dated it to c. 
1175, and commented on its similarity to ‘Innominatus V’; nevertheless, Golu- 


'* The translations appear in Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 13 vols (London, 1890-97), 
6.22-36, with the quotation on p. 36. 

'* A. Molinier, Les sources de I’histoire de France des origines aux guerres d'Italie (1494), 
6 vols (Paris, 1901-06), 2.291 (no. 2145), 3.36-7 (nos. 2338-9). 

'6 P. Funk, Jakob von Vitry: Leben und Werke (Leipzig and Berlin, 1909), pp. 136-7, 157-69. 

'7 M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 3 vols (Munich, 1911- 
31), 3.701-3; Repertorium fontium historiae medii aevi, 6 vols to date (Rome, 1962-), 5.391: 
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bovich ascribed the account in its entirety (that is, also the treatise’s beginning) 
to an anonymous compiler and dated it to the early thirteenth century." 

In 1973, Anna-Dorothee von den Brincken, in her detailed discussion of 
Latin perceptions of oriental Christians from the mid-twelfth to the later 
fourteenth century, repeatedly made use of the texts published by Thomas, 
Neumann and Golubovich. Apparently unaware of the earlier literature, she 
presented the three texts as distinct works. She considered the oldest of the 
three to be the account published by Neumann, which she ascribed to an 
unknown pilgrim, ‘Innominatus V’, who visited the Holy Land before 1187 (or 
relied on a pre-1187 description) and wrote soon after 1198; the second to be 
the Tractatus published by Thomas, which she believed to have been written 
after 1199 by an anonymous author who may or may not have visited the 
Orient, and who depended almost verbatim on the account by “‘Innominatus V’ 
or On a source common to both; and the most recent to be the text published 
by Golubovich, written after 1216, by a Franciscan who did travel to the 
Orient and who made use of the two previous works.'” 

In 1983, Sabino De Sandoli, unaware of Thomas’s edition and Funk’s work, 
reverted to the Riant-RGhricht hypothesis (which he cited only according to the 
data appearing in Rohricht’s Bibliotheca of 1890). He evidently misunderstood 
it, for he reprinted the treatise (with a translation into Italian) twice. In the first 
place, he reprinted Neumann’s ‘Innominatus V’ — which consists in reality, as 
we have seen, of a brief pilgrimage account plus the treatise’s first three- 
quarters. Like Neumann in 1866, he considered the two parts to be components 
of a single work and dated it to c. 1180 — without realizing that Rohricht, to 
whom he refers, distinguished between the two parts and dated to c. 1180 only 
the brief pilgrimage account. De Sandoli observed that the work of ‘Innomi- 
natus V’ differs from ordinary pilgrim descriptions and appears to have been 
written by a cleric well versed in Palestinian affairs, being the first to introduce 
descriptions of the three realms of nature into the reports about the country. De 
Sandoli then proceeded to conjecture that Haymarus Monachus imitated this 





'§ G. Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell Oriente francescano, 
9 vols (Quaracchi, 1906-27), 1.405-8; he refers (p. 405 n. 2) to Réhricht’s entry (Bibliotheca, 
no. 97/pp. 40-1) for ‘Innominatus IX’. 

'? A.-D. von den Brincken, Die ‘Nationes christianorum orientalium’ im Verstdndnis der 
lateinischen Historiographie von der Mitte des 12. bis in die zweite Hdlfte des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts, Kélner historische Schriften 22 (Cologne, 1973), pp. 4, 52, 84-5, 107-8, 185-6, 215, 
293-4, 364-5, 426, 446 et passim; see also J. Richard, ‘“Maniéres des Crestiens”: les Chrétiens 
Orientaux dans les relations de pélerinages aux Lieux-Saints (XII‘-XV° s.)’, Columbeis 5 
(1993), pp. 94-5. 
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work of ‘Innominatus V’ in 1199 when, in response to Innocent III’s request, 
he composed two tracts, the one on the Saracen forces and the other on the 
state of the Holy Land. De Sandoli went on to print from Clm 4351 what he 
presented as the latter tract — without realizing that this fifteenth-century 
Munich manuscript had been used by Thomas back in 1865 in his edition of 
the treatise, and that the treatise was followed in that manuscript by a de- 
scription that — as Thomas had noted — partly corresponds to Bede’s De locis 
sanctis. Thus, De Sandoli’s De statu Terrae Sanctae, which he presented as the 
work of Haymarus Monachus, contains, in addition to the treatise, about ten 
chapters of Bede’s work, as well as some other texts.”? The Latin text of Clm 
4351 — transcribed inaccurately, with entire phrases missing — is translated into 
Italian. Elsewhere in the volume De Sandoli reprinted (and translated into 
Italian) the anonymous account which Golubovich had published in 1906 and 
which comprises the beginning of the treatise. De Sandoli presented the entire 
account as the work of ‘Innominatus IX’ of c. 1175, though Rohricht, on 
whom he appears to have relied, ascribed to ‘Innominatus IX’ only the brief 
description of the holy places that precedes the treatise’s beginning.”! 

In 1984, Aryeh Grabois reprinted, and translated into Hebrew, Neumann’s 
edition of the treatise’s first three-quarters and, like Stewart in 1894, presented 
it as the work of ‘Anonymous Pilgrim V.2’. In an article devoted to this frag- 
mentary text he appraised it — as Neumann had done in 1866 — as the work 
of a pilgrim, probably a German cleric who may have come to the Levant in 
1197-8 in the retinue of Archbishop Conrad of Mainz, and who was writing 
in the early years of the thirteenth century. Grabois asserted (not unlike, 
unbeknownst to him, De Sandoli a year earlier) that the treatise amounts to a 
new departure in the ifineraria literature, breaking with the tradition of concen- 
trating on the holy sites in the order the pilgrim visited them and striving 
instead to describe the country realistically and comprehensively.”” When the 
existence of Thomas’s edition was brought to his attention, Grabois asserted 
that the manuscripts Thomas had used postdate the Heiligenkreuz manuscript 
utilized by Neumann (thus ignoring that Clm 17060 antedates or is coeval with 
the Heiligenkreuz manuscript) and suggested that the final quarter of Thomas’s 





© S. De Sandoli, /tinera Hierosolymitanacrucesignatorum (saec. XII-XII]), 4 vols (Jerusalem, 
1978-84), 3.29-42, 163-93. De Sandoli’s chapters 8-13/pp. 178-90 largely correspond to chap- 
ters 1-7, 14-15 and 19 of Bede, ‘De locis sanctis’, ed. I. Fraipont, in /tineraria et alia geo 
graphica, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 175 (Turnhout, 1965), pp. 252-65, 275-6, 279. 

2! De Sandoli, /tinera, 3.91-9. 

22 A. Grabois, ‘From “Holy Geography” to “Palestinography”: Changes in the Descriptions 
of Thirteenth-Century Pilgrims’, Cathedra 31 (1984), pp. 43-66 [in Hebrew]. 
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text contains a medieval scribe’s additions to the original text transmitted by 
the Heiligenkreuz manuscript.” 

In 1986, Robert B.C. Huygens noted that two English manuscripts of the 
first half of the thirteenth century containing William of Tyre’s chronicle 
include also the treatise in question.* An examination of the treatise as 
transmitted by these English manuscripts has revealed that in both of them it 
is followed by a survey of Saladin’s forces, modelled on the list of Christian 
groups contained in the treatise.” 

What may one conclude from this review of 130 years of discontinuous 
research? First, that unawareness on the part of various authors of their 
predecessors’ work brought forth untenable assertions and the reprinting of a 
text that should have been recognized as a fragment. Second, that an easily 
refutable hypothesis about the nature of the treatise in question, enshrined in 
a renowned research aid, was often accepted uncritically. Third, the fact that 
each of the manuscripts studied, as well as Marténe and Durand’s printed 
version, presents the treatise alongside a different text repeatedly obscured the 
treatise’s true extent. Indeed, there is no cogent reason to consider any of the 
texts that precede or follow the treatise in the manuscripts, or in Marténe and 
Durand’s volume, as an integral part of it. Fourth, that unawareness of previous 
work, the persistence of a dubious hypothesis, and the lack of certainty about 
the treatise’s true extent have caused considerable vacillation about the 
treatise’s date and character. 

As for the date, it is reasonable to assume that the treatise was originally 
written during the last two decades of the existence of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. The enumeration in the present tense of the Latin canons and monks of 
Jerusalem’s churches points to the period before Saladin’s conquest in 1187; 
the same is true of the list of barons. The terminus a quo is provided by the 
mention of the bishopric of Hebron and the archbishopric of Petra, both 
founded in 1168.7° The mention of the bishop of Banyas as suffragan of the 


3399 


3 Grabois, ‘From “Holy Geography”’, p. 51 n. 29, where he also claims that the suggestion 
had already been put forward in Neumann’s introduction. 

* See his introduction to WT, pp. 19, 21, 22 n. 42. Huygens refers to Funk and to Rohricht’s 
Bibliotheca, where only one of the English manuscripts in question is listed. 

> See B.Z. Kedar, ‘A Western Survey of Saladin’s Forces at the Siege of Acre’, in Montjoie: 
Studies in Crusade History in Honour of Hans Eberhard Mare ed. B.Z. Kedar, J. Riley-Smith 
and R. Hiestand (Aldershot, 1997), pp. 113-22. 

° See H.E. Mayer, ‘Der kirchliche ‘NGuclicdeciigarewuclt von 1168’, in his Bisttémer, 
Kléster und Stifte im Konigreich Jerusalem, MGH Schriften 26 (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 197-221. 
Mayer, who repeatedly utilized the treatise and characterizedit as ‘undoubtedly well-informed’ 
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archbishop of Tyre is inconclusive for dating; for, although Nur al-Din 
conquered Banyas in 1164, its bishop continued to bear his title. The statement, 
‘Armenii nuper Romane ecclesie promiserunt obedire, dum rex eorum a 
Maguntino archiepiscopo Romane sedis legato coronam suscepit’, refers — as 
Neumann realized — to the coronation of Leo II in January 1198. Yet it does 
not follow, as Neumann and Grabois inferred, that the treatise must have been 
written after 1198. This statement on the Armenians, phrased as it is in the past 
tense, stands out starkly in a treatise that consistently uses the present tense in 
describing the country; it may therefore be deemed an addition.”’ 

The author is a visitor from Europe, not a Frankish inhabitant of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, for in his account of the country’s fauna he mentions ‘preter 
communia terrarum nostrarum animalia’. The fact that he starts the list of 
Latins inhabiting the country with the Alemanni may indicate a German origin; 
his detailed and enthusiastic description of the Knights Templar may imply that 
he spent some time with them; his painstaking survey of the Latin church 
suggests that he was a cleric. But these are mere guesses. 

The treatise should be compared not to pilgrimage accounts but to geograph- 
ical and ethnographical reports about distant countries. The report closest in 
time and space is the account about Egypt and Syria by Burchard of 
Strasbourg, the envoy whom Emperor Frederick I sent to Saladin in 1175.” 
For instance, Burchard’s statement that ‘in Corsica vero sunt homines utriusque 
sexus compositi, curiales, habiles, hospitales, viri militares et bellicosi’” finds 
a counterpart in the treatise in the characterization of the Latins as ‘homines 
bellicosi, armis exerciti, nudi capite, et soli qui inter omnes gentes barbam 
radunt’; and his observation that the desert between Egypt and Damascus 





(Bistiimer, p. 21), dated it, without specifying his reasons, to the end of the twelfth century: 
Bistiimer, pp. 92, 113, 172, 222, 235, 259. 

27 The statement appears in all manuscripts consulted, with the exception of Berlin: Gérres 
111 (note 12 above). However, as this manuscript presents an abbreviated version of parts of 
the treatise, the absence of the statement cannot be deemed conclusive. 

8 On the envoy’s identity see P. Scheffer-Boichorst, ‘Der kaiserliche Notar und der Strass- 
burger Vitztum Burchard, ihre wirklichen und angeblichen Schriften’, Zeitschrift fir die 
Geschichte des Oberrheins 43 (1889), pp. 456-77. 

° Amold of Libeck, ‘Chronica Slavorum’, ed. J.M. Lappenberg, MGH SS, 21.236, lines 1-2; 
P. Lehmann and O. Glauning, ‘Mittelalterliche Handschriftenbruchstiicke der Universitats- 
bibliothek und des Georgianum zu Miinchen’, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 72 
(Munich, 1940), p. 63. Lehmann and Glauning present the version of the manuscript they 
publish as being close to the original text; but the sentence in question is mutilated there. 
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‘nutrit leones sevissimos, struciones, porcos silvestres, onagros, et lepores’*® 
recalls the statement in the treatise that the Holy Land has ‘leones, pardi, ursi, 
cervi, dami,’' capree silvestres, animal quoddam sevissimum quod appellant 
loncam’. True, Burchard uses the first person singular throughout and presents 
a travelogue, whereas the anonymous author of the treatise uses the first person 
just a few times and does not follow a geographical order. Yet it should be 
borne in mind that much of Burchard’s information was incorporated almost 
verbatim in the largely geographical description of the Holy Land and Egypt, 
which was later erroneously regarded as a part of James of Vitry’s third book, 
and which Riant, as we have seen, believed to constitute a part of Haymarus 
Monachus’s 1199 report to Innocent III. In this rendering all of Burchard’s 
first-person phrases have been expunged.” One may hypothesize, therefore, 
that the treatise, too, may be an impersonal rendering of what was originally 
a first-person account, and regard the few single first-person phrases it contains 
as lone vestiges. 

The treatise was repeatedly utilized by later writers. The German pilgrim, 
Thietmar, who visited the Holy Land in 1217, used the sections on animals, 
trees, the Christian and non-Christian groups, and the survey of the Latin 
church.” James of Vitry, bishop of Acre in the years 1216-1228, repeatedly 
relied on the treatise in his Historia Hierosolimitana, usually adding to the 
information he found in it.** And Burchard of Mount Sion, the Dominican 


*° Lehmann and Glauning, ‘Mittelalterliche Handschriftenbruchstiicke’, p. 67; Amold of 
Liibeck, ‘Chronica Slavorum’, p. 239, lines 14-15, gives a slightly expanded text. 

*' Probably from damma, a general name for beasts of the deer kind. Thietmar, in a passage 
that evidently depends on the treatise, has ‘Leones et leopardi, ursi, cerui, damme, apri 
siluestres et animal seuissimum, quod incole appellant lonzam’: Peregrinatio, ed. J.C.M. 
Laurent (Hamburg, 1857), p. 22. 

32 Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus, 3.271-5. Compare for instance Burchard’s statement: 
‘Vidi eciam capellam, in qua idem ewangelista ewangelium scripsit et ubi martirium accepit, 
et locum sepulture sue, unde a Venethis furatus fuit’ (Lehmann and Glauning, ‘Mittelalterliche 
Handschriftenbruchstiicke’, p. 64) with its rendering in the geographical description: ‘Est etiam 
ibi capella in qua evangelia sua scripsit, & martyrium suscepit, est etiam ibi locus sepulturae 
ejus, sed a Venetis corpus ejus furatum est’ (Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus, 3.275). 

> Thietmar, Peregrinatio, pp. 22, 51-4. Consequently, a future edition of the treatise, to be 
based on all available manuscripts, should take into account these passages of Thietmar. 

** See for instance the sections on the Templars, the Christian and non-Christian groups, the 
fountains, trees, and animals: James of Vitry, ‘Historia Hierosolimitana’, in Gesta Dei per 
Francos, ed. J. Bongars (Hanau, 1611), pp. 1084, 1095-6, 1098-9, 1109. The Milanese Cambio 
Bosso relates that he saw in the library of Mount Sion, in 1479, a book from which he copied 
a survey of the Latin church; the text appears to be identical with James of Vitry’s. See 
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writing late in the thirteenth century, incorporated the tecalise’s beginning into 
the first redaction of his description of the Holy Land. 








‘Historia Hierosolimitana’, p. 1077 and Ioannes Philippus Novariensis, Cronica canonici 
ordinis (Cremona, 1535), pp. 29a-b; J. Le Paige, Bibliotheca Praemonstratensis ordinis (Paris, 
1633), pp. 96-7. 

°° Burchard of Mount Sion, ‘Descriptio Terrae Sanctae’, in Canisius, Lectiones antiquae (note 
1 above), pp. 21-2. On the relation between the two redactions, and the connection between 
the first of them and ‘Innominatus V’, see E. Rotermund, ‘Das Jerusalem des Burchard vom 
Berge Sion’, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 35 (1912), pp. 1-6. It may be noted 
that Burchard’s assertion that it is untrue that no rain falls on Mount Gilboa (see A. Grabois, 
‘Christian Pilgrims in the Thirteenth Century and the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: Burchard 
of Mount Sion’, in Outremer: Studies in the History of the Crusading Kingdom of. Jerusalem, 
ed. B.Z. Kedar, H.E. Mayer and R.C. Smail [Jerusalem, 1982], pp. 288-9) is prefigured in the 
treatise, where it is stated: ‘In monte Gelboe fabulantur quidam quod non pluat per impre- 
cationem David, sed falsum est.’ 
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Appendix 1 
The Treatise according to British Library: Royal 14.C.X 


Robert Huygens’s observation that the rendering of William of Tyre’s chron- 
icle in British Library: Royal 14.C.X and Cambridge, Magdalene College: 
F.4.22, amounts to a medieval critical edition, applies also to their rendering 
of the treatise. This rendering is edited below. Limitations of space permit the 
indication of only the more significant divergences in the manuscripts utilized 
by Thomas and Neumann, and in a thirteenth-century Berlin manuscript that 
includes several sections of the treatise. 
The sigla used are: 


B 


W 


London, British Library: Royal 14.C.X, fols 1°-3", of the first half of 
the thirteenth century. Unedited. 

Cambridge, Magdalene College: F.4.22, fols 1°-3”, of the first half of 
the thirteenth century. Unedited. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek: Clm 17060, fols 68'-76', of the 
early thirteenth century. It is on this manuscript that Thomas based his 
1865 edition. 

Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek: No. 88, fols 1567-156", the thirteenth- 
century manuscript used by Neumann in 1866. [Incomplete]. 

Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek: Gérres 111, fols 105'-106" 
(thirteenth century). Unedited. [Fragments]. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek: Clm 4351, fols 203-204", the 
fifteenth-century manuscript utilized by Thomas and printed by De 
Sandoli in 1983. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek: Clm 5307, fols 120'-130", the other 
fifteenth-century manuscript utilized by Thomas. 


De situ terre jerosolimitane et habitatoribus eius* 


Terra jerosolimitana in centro mundi” posita est, ex maiori parte montuosa, 
ubere gleba fertilis. Cui ab oriente adiacet Arabia, a meridie Egyptus, ab oc- 


* Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane M; Tractatus de locis et statu terre 
iherosolimitane N; De terra jerosolimitanaO  ° mundi om. W 


*° See his introduction to WT, pp. 22-31. 
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cidente Mare Magnum, a septentrione Syria’. Hec ab antiquis temporibus 
communis fuit patria nationum, quia’ ad loca sancta colenda illuc* de 
quibuslibet partibus convenerunt, sicut in actibus apostolorum legitur in 
missione sancti spiritus: Parthi et Medi et Elamite’’ et cetera. Nunc autem iste 
sunt gentes' que in ea versantur et habent in ea domicilia et oratoria. Quorum 
alii sunt Christiani, alii non Christiani. Christianorum vero varie sunt gentes 
que® in varias sectas divise. 

De Francis. Quorum primi sunt Franci, qui Latini verius appellantur, 
homines bellicosi, armis exerciti", nudi capite, et soli qui inter omnes gentes 
barbam radunt. Et dicuntur Latini omnes qui latina littera utuntur et obediunt 
Romane ecclesie. Isti pure catholici sunt. 

De Grecis. Alii sunt Greci, ab ecclesia Romana divisi, homines astuti, armis 
parum exercitati', pilleos oblongos portantes, errantes in fidei et iuris articulis, 
precipue in eo quod dicunt spiritum sanctum non a patre et filio sed a patre 
solo procedere, et solum fermentatum sacrificant, et in multis aliis errant. 
Propriam habent litteram. 

De Surianis. Alii sunt Suriani, armis inutiles, ex maiore parte barbam non 
sicut Greci nutrientes, sed ipsam aliquantulum castigantes. Inter Latinorum et 
Grecorum cultum medii, ubique tributari?’, Grecis in fide et sacramentis* 
concordantes. Litteram habent saracenicam in temporalibus, in spiritualibus 
grecam. 

De Armeniis. Alii sunt Armenii, armis aliquatenus exerciti', a Latinis et 
Grecis in multis discordantes, ielunantes tempore nativitatis Christi suam 
quadragesimam et in die apparitionis nativitatem Christi celebrantes, et multa 
alia circa™ ecclesiastica" instituta facientes. Hii propriam habent litteram. Inter 
Armenios et Grecos odium imp<l>acabile est. Armenii nuper® Romane ecclesie 
promiserunt obedire, dum rex eorum a Maguntino archiepiscopo Romane sedis 
legato coronam suscepit. 

De Georgianis. Alii sunt Georgiani, sanctum Georgium solenni pompa 
colentes, armis plurimum exerciti?, barbam et comam in immensum nutrientes, 
gestantes unius cubiti pilleos. Isti tam laici quam clerici coronas habent ad 


“et Mare Cipricum add. MHNO ‘qui W;queMHNO ‘adhucW _  ‘ gentesom. W 
®et WMHO~ "“exercitati WMH | exerciti W; B = MHNO __’ in terra Latinorum et 
Grecorum ubique tributarii M; Nec Latinorum et Grecorum cultum tenent, ubique tributarii H; 
Suriani sunt populi inter Latinorum et Grecorum cultum mediiG —* per omnia add. MHNO; 
G=BW _'exercitai MHNO "™contraMHGNO ~ ‘"jiuraetadd. MNO ° aliquando O 
P exercitati MNO 


37 Acts 2:9. 
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instar clericorum, clerici rotundas, laici vero quadratas. Fermentatum sacrificant 
et fere in omnibus Grecos imitantur. Propriam habent litteram. 

De Jacobitis. Alii sunt Jacobiti? sive Jacobite, a quodam Jacobo in 
Nestorianam heresim depravati, pessime credentes. Caldeam habentes litteram. 

De Nestorianis. Alii sunt Nestoriani, in fide heretici, dicentes beatam 
Mariam tantum hominis matrem fuisse et in multis aliis errantes. Litteram 
habent Caldeam. 

De Latinis. Latini etiam in gentes varias dividuntur: Alemannos, Hispanos, 
Gallos, Italicos et ceteras gentes quas parit Europa. De Italia sunt in terra 
jerosolimitana tres populi, ipsi terre plurimum efficaces et utiles, Pisani, 
Januenses et Veneti, navali exercitio predocti, in aquis invicti, in omni bello 
exerciti', mercimoniorum ingenio sagaces, a cunctis tributis et reditibus liberi, 
excepti ab* omnium iudicum iurisdictione, sibimetipsis iura dicentes', inter se 
tamen invidi atque discordes, quod maiorem securitatem exhibet Saracenis. 

De Templo et Hospitali. Sunt etiam in eadem jerosolimitana regione due 
domus religiose", Templum et Hospitale’, divitiis pluribus abundantes, de tota 
Europa redditus colligentes, in ipsa terra promissionis largissimos redditus et 
possessiones habentes. Hii dominice cruci procedenti” ad bellum hinc inde 
assistunt, Templarii a dextris, Hospitalarii a sinistris. Qui videlicet Templarii 
peroptimi* milites sunt, albas clamides et rubeam crucem ferentes. Vexillum 
bicolor quod balcanum’ dicitur ipsos ad bella procedit. Ordinate et absque 
clamore ad bella vadunt, primi congressus et acriores ipsos expectant, in eundo 
sunt primi, in redeundo postremi, et magistri sui iussionem attendunt. Cum 
autem bellare utile iudicaverint, et iussu precipientis buccine clangor insonuerit, 
daviticum canitur canticum et devote’: Non nobis, Domine, non nobis sed 
nomini tuo da gloriam*,*® flectentes lanceas in hostes irruunt”. Cuneos et 
cornua belli unanimiter et dure requirentes, nunquam ausi cedere, aut penitus 
frangunt hostes aut moriuntur. In redeundo ipsi postremi sunt et ceteram 
turbam premittunt, omnium curam et tutelam gerentes. Si quis autem aliquo 
casu terga dederit aut minus fortiter egerit, vel contra Christianos arma 
portaverit, dure discipline subicitur. Clamis alba que est signum milicie cum 


4 Jacobini MHGNO " exercitati MHNO * exempti ad W * dictantes MHNO 
“religionis W ‘Domus Teutonicorum add.O ™ precedenti M; procedent N; procedentes 
O; hii cum ad bellum procedunt H * boni MNO Y balzano MN; balzaus H; balza O 
* daviticum illud communiter concinunt MHNO = * Non nobis — da gloriam om. W_° in 
hostium irruunt cuneos M; flectentes genua in hostium cruorem et cervicem, nisi cuneos H; O 
=BW 


8 Ps. 113:9. 
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cruce sibi ignominiose aufertur, a comunione abicitur, in terra sine manutergio 
comedit per annum, canes si eum molestaverint non ausus increpare. Post 
annum vero si magister et fratres eius satisfactionem® condignam iudicaverint, 
pristine milicie cum omni gloria’ redditur®. Isti vero Templarii in dure 
religionis observantiam diriguntur, humiliter obedientes, carentes proprio, parce’ 
comedentes et induentes, omni tempore extra in tentoriis commorantes. 

Hospitalarii vero albam crucem portant in clamide, milites boni, cum ipsa 
militia® pauperum et infirmorum curam gerentes, suam observantiam et 
disciplinam habentes’. 

De patriarcha et episcopis. Preterea ipsa terra jerosolimitana patriarcham 
habet, qui est pater fidei et Christianorum et vicarius Jhesu Christi. Qui 
videlicet patriarcha quatuor habet archiepiscopos, unum in provincia Palestina 
scilicet Cesariensem, alium in provincia Phenicea scilicet Tyrensem’, tercium 
in provincia Galilee scilicet Nazarensem, quartum in provincia Moabitarum 
scilicet Petracensem, i. de Munt Real. Cesariensis archiepiscopus habet unum 
suffraganeum, scilicet episcopum Sebastenum, ubi sepultus fuit Johannes 
Baptista, Helyseus et Abdias prophete. Tyrensis archiepiscopus habet quatuor 
suffraganeos, Acconensem, Sydoniensem, Beritensem et illum de Bellinas, que 
est Cesarea Philippi. Nazarenus archiepiscopus habet unum suffraganeum, 
scilicet Tyberiadensem. Petracensis nullum habet suffraganeum latinum. Habet 
unum grecum in Monte Synai. Habet etiam dominus patriarcha istos episcopos 
nullo mediante: Bethleemitanum, Liddensem et illum de Ebron, ubi sepulti 
fuerunt Adam et Eva et tres patriarche Abraham, Ysaac et Jacob. 

De domibus religiosis. In ecclesia dominici sepulcri sunt canonici sancti 
Augustini. Priorem habent’ sed soli patriarche obedientiam promittunt*. In 
Templo Domini sunt abbas et canonici regulares. Et sciendum est quod aliud 
est Templum Domini, aliud Templum Milicie: isti clerici sunt, illi milites. In 
montis Syon ecclesia sunt abbas et canonici regulares. In ecclesia montis 
Oliveti sunt abbas et canonici regulares.' In ecclesia Vallis Josaphat sunt abbas 
et monachi nigri. In ecclesia de Latina™ sunt abbas et monachi nigri. Isti omnes 
mitrati sunt" et° cum predictis episcopis’ patriarche assistunt in ministerio. 


* penitentiam MHNO ‘¢ miliciecinguloMHNO ‘redduntH ‘ MNO pariter; H = BW 
® milites boni, cum ipsa militia om. MNO; H = BW * De Alamannis — necessitatibus 
succurrunt add. O [see Appendix 2 below] _' et add. W; Tirus dicitur Suri add. M =’ cum 
infula et anulo pontificali add. MN; cum infula et bacculo et subtalarabus [sic] pontificalibus 
O;H=BW_ ‘Cum vero patriarcha defunctus est, eligendus est quicunque predictis canonicis 
placuerit et sine ipsorum electione nemo fiet add. M___' In ecclesiamontis Thabor abbas est 
et monaci nigri add. MNO; H=BW_ ™ ecclesia latina WN; ecclesia de sancta Maria latina 
M; O=B_ " omnes habent infulas MNO; omnes qui numerati sunt H = ° et om. MHNO 
° sicut predicti episcopi M 
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De civitatibus episcopos non habentibus. Preterea iste sunt civitates que non 
habent episcopos: Ascalona, que est sub Bethleem; Joppe, que est sub canonicis 
dominici sepulcri; Neapolis, que est sub abbate Templi; Cayphas que est sub 
Cesariense archiepiscopo. 

Et licet ipsa terra ierosolimitana per totum sancta sit et solennis, utpote in 
qua prophete et apostoli et ipse Dominus conversatus est, tamen in ea quedam 
sunt loca, que inter alia speciali prerogativa homines venerantur. Quorum 
merita et nomina breviter prosequemur. 

De locis diversis. Nazareth in qua nata est beata virgo et mater Christi. In 
qua etiam angelico premisso legato descendit in uterum virginalem altissimi 
filius. In qua nutritus etatis humane incrementa suscepit. Bethleem in qua 
celestis panis natus est, in qua etiam indice stella Christo magi munera 
optulerunt. In qua etiam latinus interpres Jeronimus requiescit. Jordanis in quo 
salvator noster baptizatus humane salutis formam instituit et spiritus sanctus in 
columbe specie visus est et vox patris audita. Locus ieiunii qui dicitur 
Quarentena, in quo Christus xl. dies ieiunavit et observantiam quadragesimalem 
instituit. In quo etiam temptatus est a diabolo. Stagnum Genesareth circa quod 
multum conversatus est et miracula operatus est et discipulos evocavit. Mons 
Thabor in quo transfiguratus est coram tribus discipulis apparentibus Moyse et 
Helya. In Ierusalem sunt multa loca venerabilia, sicut Templum Domini in quo 
presentatus fuit et unde eiecit vendentes et ementes, et unde Jacobus frater 
domini precipitatus fuit. Mons Syon in quo cenam cum discipulis celebravit et 
novum instituit testamentum. In quo spiritus sanctus super apostolos visibiliter 
apparuit, ubi eciam virgo mater domini migravit. Calvaria ubi pro salute nostra 
crucem suscepit et mortem. Sepulcrum in quo positum fuit corpus eius et unde 
resurrexit. Mons Oliveti ubi a pueris honorifice susceptus est sedens super 
asinam. Unde et mirabiliter ascendit in celum. Bethania ubi Lazarum suscitavit. 
Syloe ubi ceco nato lumen dedit. Vallis Josaphath que dicitur Jessemani, ubi 
captus fuit a Iudeis et ubi virgo Maria sepulta fuit. Sebaste in quo Johannes 
Baptista, Helyseus et Abdias prophete sepulti fuerunt. Ebron in quo Adam et 
Eva et tres patriarche sepulti fuerunt. Ecclesia sancti Stephani in qua ipse fuit 
lapidatus. Et ut scriptura veteris et novi testamenti solerter revolvatur’, nullus 
mons, nulla vallis, nulla campestria, nullus fluvius, nullus fons, nullum 
stagnum a visitatione prophetarum et apostolorum et ipsius Christi vacant 
miraculis. Fons Jacob‘ in partibus Samarie quater in anno colorem mutat, 
pulverulentum, sanguineum, viridem et limpidum. Fons Syloe iuxta montem 
Syon non singulis sed tribus diebus in ebdomada currit. Lacus Asfaltidis est in 


‘tesolvaturM _' Jacob om. MNO; GH = BW 
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terra jerosolimitana in confinio Arabie et Palestine, ubi fuerunt olim quinque 
civitates que propter peccatum civium suorum submerse sunt. In quo lacu nil 
quod habeat animam mergi potest. Quod cum Vespasianus audisset, septem 
homines ignaros natandi ligatis manibus et pedibus intus proici fecit, et per 
triduum intus steterunt et non fuerunt mortui. Circa hunc lacum arbores sunt 
pulcherrime* poma ferentes, que cum carpseris fetent et subito in cinerem 
dissolvuntur.*® . 

De montibus. Montes precipui sunt in terra jerosolimitana Lybanus, mons 
Thabor, Hermon, Gelboe, Carmelus. Lybanus autem altissimus omnium est et 
spectat' Syriam a Phenicea et habet cedros longissimas, sed non ita abundanter 
sicut antiquitus. In monte Gelboe fabulantur quidam quod non pluat per impre- 
cationem David, sed falsum est. 

De animalibus. Animalia autem plura sunt in eadem terra, sed preter 
communia terrarum nostrarum animalia sunt ibi leones, pardi, ursi, cervi, 
dami", capree silvestres, animal quoddam sevissimum quod appellant loncam’, 
a cuius sevicia nullum animal potest esse tutum et ut dicunt leonem terret. 
Preterea sunt ibi papiones, quos appellant canes silvestres, acriores quam lupi. 
Sunt ibi cameli et bubali abundanter. 

De arboribus. Arbores plurime™ ibi sunt et‘ omnium fere generum que 
nascuntur in terra. Sed preter communes arbores quas habet Europa, sunt ibi 
palme, fructibus quos dicunt dactilos referte. Sunt ibi arbores quas appellant 
arbores paradisi, habentes folia longa unius cubiti, lata medii cubiti, facientes 
poma oblonga et in uno ramusculo centum tangentia sese et melleum saporem 
habentia. Sunt etiam ibi limones arbores, quarum fructus acidus est. Sunt etiam 
ibi arbores que poma gignunt, que vocant poma adam, in quibus pomis morsus 
Ade evidentissime apparet. Sunt etiam ibi canne ex quibus succus dulcissimus 
fluit et vocantur canimelle unde fit zucarum. Sunt etiam ibi arbusta que 
seminantur sicut triticum, unde colligitur bombicinum. Olim etiam balsamus 
arbor in toto mundo non erat preterquam in terra jerosolimitana in loco qui 
dicitur Jericho. Postea supervenientes Egyptii ipsam arbustam transportaverunt 
in Egyptum et plantaverunt in civitate eorum Babilone et ibi solummodo sunt’. 
In quibus arboribus illud mirabile est hodie etiam, quod si ab aliis quam Chris- 


* pulcherrima GHNO; M=BW __‘separatMGH_ " dayni M; damiciiG; daniO  _* lonzam 
MN and Thietmar; lonham G; uncaH; lonzum O = ™” pulcherrime MN “etom.W_ ‘et 
plantaverunt. Est etiam ibi ficus pharaonis que non inter folia sicut cetere arbores sed in ipso 
trunco ficus facit. In civitate vero Babilone solum modo sunt plantationes M 





>? Vespasianus — dissolvuntur: see Bede, ‘De locis sanctis’, p. 272. 
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tianis’ excolantur, nullum fructum ferunt sed sterilitate dampnantur perpetua. 
Sunt ibi arbores cedri que fructum faciunt grossum sicut caput hominis et 
aliquantulum oblongum et habet fructus ille tres sapores, unum in cortice’, 
alium infra corticem’, tercium in intima‘ medulla*. Et est sciendum quod cedrus 
arbor longissima est et sterilis. Cedrus maritima parva est et fructuosa. Est 
etiam ibi ficus pharaonis, que non inter folia sicut cetere arbores sed in ipso 
trunco fructum facit. ; 

De mutatione nominum urbium. Nomina civitatum et locorum propter 
mutationem gentium que terram ipsam diversis temporibus coluerunt paulatim 
mutata sunt. Verumtamen quarumdam civitatum antiqua nomina et moderna 
referam. Jerusalem primo dicta est Jebus, postea Salem, postea ex Jebus et 
Salem, Jerusalem. Postea Jerosolima. Postea Elya ab Elyo questore romano, qui 
eam post destructionem a Tito factam reedificavit in loco quo nunc est. Ebron 
primo Arbe, postea Cariathiarim, postea Ebron, postea sanctus Abraham quia 
ibi sepultus fuit. Ascalona primo Philistiim urbs primo Philisteorum. Gaza 
semper vocata sic fuit. Que modo sanctus Georgius dicitur, Lidda fuit. Joppe 
semper sic vocata fuit. Cesarea primo Dor, postea Turris Stratontis“, postea 
Cesarea ad honorem Cesaris est vocata. Cayphas primo Porphiria. Acon primo, 
postea Tholomais’. Tyrus semper sic vocata fuit, urbs nobilis quondam in qua 
regnavit Agenor, unde fuit Dido. Sydon modo Sagitta dicitur. Sarepta modo 
dicitur Sarphent. Bethleem primo Effrata vocata fuit. Que nunc Neapolis, 
primo Sychar dicta fuit. Que nunc Sebaste, primo Samaria dicta est. Que nunc 
Maomeria, primo Luza, postea Bethel vocata est. Que nunc Belinas, primo 
Paneas, postea Cesarea Philippi vocata est. 

De rege Jerosolimorum. Preterea eadem Jerosolimitana provincia latinum 
regem habet, qui a suo patriarcha sceptrum accipit et coronam, cui omnes que 
in eadem terra sunt obediunt nationes. Hic® sanctissimo sepulcro iurat defen- 
sionem et iudicium et iusticiam inter gentes, consuetudines patrie et mores 
patrios conservare. Cui barones terre tocius subsunt et ad nutum ipsius ad 
bellum procedunt, parati semper cum numero militum singulis assignato terram 
defendere et pro hereditate Christi dimicare. 

De magnatibus terre jerosolimitane. Precipui" autem barones terre isti sunt: 
Dominus Berithi', Dominus Sydonis, Dominus Cayphe, Dominus Cesaree, Do- 


*a christianis WMGHNO * qui est calidus add. MNO; qui est amarus add. H; G = BW 
* alium in medietate qui est humidus MNO; alium infra corticem s. in pulpa qui est insipidus 
H;G=BW ‘ultima W;intimaom.G ‘qui est frigidus add. MNO; alium qui est acidus 
in medulla H; G = BW * Stratonis WMHN f Acaron primo vocata fuit, deinde 
Ptolomaida, nunc iterum AcaronM rex add.MN  ‘"maiores MNO ‘i. Baruth add. 
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minus Tyberiadis qui est princeps Galilee. Comes Joppes’ et Ascalonis, 
Dominus de Munt Real et totius terre ultra Jordanem. Dominus de Hebelino*. 
Dominus Assur. Dominus de Bethan'. Jerusalem vero et Tyrus et Acon et 
Neapolis ad regem spectant nullo mediante domino. Princeps autem Antioch- 
enus et comes Tripolitanus licet extra confinium regni Jerosolimitani sint, 
tamen homines regis sunt et ei iurata fidelitate tenentur. Omnes isti certum™ 
habent numerum militum, quos semper oportet esse paratos armis et equis, ut 
cotidie Saracenis insultantibus resistant. 

De hiis qui Christiani non sunt. Et quia superius dictum est de sectis et 
diversitate Christianorum qui in terra jerosolimitana morantur, nunc de illis 
videndum est qui Christiani non sunt et ibidem sua habent domicilia. 

De Judeis. Quorum primi sunt Judei, homines obstinati, plusquam mulieres 
imbelles, ubique servi, singulis lunationibus fluxum sanguinis patientes. Vetus 
testamentum ad litteram servant et litteram habent hebream. De istis sunt 
Saducei qui resurrectionem non credunt. 

De Samaritanis. Alii sunt Samaritani, similiter imbelles sicut Judei. Lintheo 
circinatum caput habentes. Judeis similes in cultu, sed in mente valde dis- 
similes. Nam crudeles sunt inimici adinvicem. Solummodo quinque libros 
Moysi servant. Litterarum hebrearum partem habent sed non omnes. Ydiomate 
saracenico utuntur. Isti ita infelices sunt in generis sui propagatione, quod in 
toto mundo ex illis non sunt mille, immo” vix trecenti inveniuntur. 

De Assessinis. Alii sunt Esseie quos vulgo Assessinos dicimus. Isti de Judeis 
tracti sunt, sed Judeorum ritus in omnibus’ non observant. Homines religiosi 
in supersticione sua, sicut Templarii in lege sua’. Prelatum pro deo colunt, 
eique usque ad mortem obediunt. Cum eorum princeps, qui semper senex voca- 
tur quasi sapiens’, voluerit aliquem principem interficere, in medio cultellorum 
suorum’ nominat quem voluerit occidere*. Tunc sui certantes ad cultellos 
currunt et qui potuerit habere grates refert principi et statim ad occidendum qui 
fuerit nominatus digreditur. Quicumque in obedientia mortuus fuerit, pro 
angelo colitur. Vita eorum communis est, proprium non habent. Pauciores 
quam triginta ferre non possunt sententiam. Magistrum habent in profundo ori- 
entis, qui est caput ordinis et religionis' eorum, illi subsunt et obediunt. Hunc 


4) Joppen MNO _ * Ybelino i. Debelinas M; Ybelino idem Belinas N; dominus de Belina O 
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Saraceni appellant dominum‘" cultellorum’. In solos magnates conspiracionem 
faciunt et hoc non sine culpa vel causa. Plebeios occidere apud ipsos summe 
ignominie est. Litteram habent ex chaldeo et hebreo permixtam.” 

De Bedewinis. Alii sunt Bedewini, homines agrestes, quos vulgus silvestres 
Turcos appellat. Semper in campestribus habitantes, nullam habentes patriam 
neque domum. Pecudibus* et cunctis animalibus abundant, que nunc in terra 
Christianorum nunc Saracenorum accepta licencia pascuntur. Isti plurimi sunt 
et per provincias turmatim divisi, carnibus et lacte vescuntur, ovinis pellibus 
et caprinis vestiuntur, semper sub nudo aere cubant, nisi nimia pluvia ingru- 
ente. Tentoria habent de pellibus animalium. Amici fortune sunt. Nam quos 
viderint viribus prevalere adiuvant, proditores maximi, latrones insignes. Pilleos 
rubeos portant et peplum circa pilleos circinatum. Quando nos prevalemus 
adversus Saracenos, tunc fratres et amici nostri sunt. Si vero Saraceni prevalu- 
erint, tunc ipsos adiuvant, furantes Christianos vendunt Saracenis, et similiter 
Saracenos Christianis. Fides eorum nulla est nisi quam timor fecerit. Maometh 
de ipsis dicitur fuisse.” Litteram habent saracenicam sed valde corruptam. 


” Deum MN * cultellorum om. O “ Nuper enim — anima privantur add. O [see 
Appendix 2 below] *domos, pecoribus MN _ ” qui sua prava doctrina omnes inficit. Dixit 
enim sine peccato esse filium cum matre commixtionem habere et cognatum cum cognata et 
fratrem cum sorore. Unde talis consuetudo aput Sarracenos habetur. Tandem [...] divina 
clemenciaa porcis dilaceratus est. Unde gentiles talibus carnibus porcinis non utuntur add. O 
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Appendix 2 
Two Additions from Bayerische Staatsbibliothek: Clm 5307. 


Clm 5307 contains a number of interpolations. Two of them — the one dealing 
with the Teutonic Knights, the other with the Assassins — are printed below. 


A) De Alamannis. Habent eciam in Accon domum milites Alamanni, viri 
discreti, in milicia docti, in bello imperterriti, epistulam Pauli per omnia 
servant. Qui cum essent discordes cum Hospitalariis bona sua eis aufferre 
volentibus, accesserunt ad Templarios, rogantes ipsos ut eis astarent <si> 
potestati eorum subditi essent. Qui cum fuissent Templariis subiecti, 
venerunt Templarii et circulum qui erat circa nigram crucem, quam adhuc 
portant, deposuerunt; quod erat inter omnia signa maxime honorificum. Isti 
autem curam gerunt infirmorum et in omnibus eis necessitatibus succur- 
runt. (fols 122"). 


This passage appears to refer to an early, little-known stage in the history 
of the Teutonic Order. The continuations of William of Tyre relate that at the 
time of Duke Frederick of Swabia’s death at Acre (20 January 1191), the 
Hospitallers insisted that all local hospitals must submit to their authority, and 
forbade the burial of high-ranking individuals at the House of the Germans; if 
such were buried there despite their prohibition, the Hospitallers would forcibly 
transfer the bodies to their own cemetery.*° The interpolation suggests that at 
this juncture, with the Hospitallers trying to confine the activities of the new 
hospital and attempting to deprive it of deathbed bestowals, the Germans 
sought the protection of the Templars; in return they had to acquiesce in the 
Templar demand to change their emblem.*' This temporary German submis- 
sion to the Temple ties in with the assertion of the Narracio de primordiis 
ordinis Theutonici that the assembly that established the Teutonic Order - 
probably early in 1198 — took place in domo Templi at Acre.* 


B) Nuper enim aput civitatem Turtus in monasterio beate virginis filium 
principis Anthiochie predictus senex occidere fecit. Unde Templarii et ipse 





” La continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (1184-1197), ed. M.R. Morgan (Paris, 1972), p. 99. 

“| Cf. M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, ‘Alle origini dell’Ordine Teutonico: Continuita o nuova 
fondazione dell’ ospedale gerosolimitano degli Alemanni?’, in Militia sacra: Gli ordini militari 
tra Europa e Terrasanta, ed. E. Coli, M. De Marco and F. Tommasi (Perugia, 1994), p. 32. 

“” See ‘De primordiis ordinis Theutonici narratio’ in Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, Vol. 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1968), p. 26, and the discussion by M.-L. Favreau, Studien zur Friih- 
geschichte des Deutschen Ordens, Kieler Historische Studien 2\ (Stuttgart, 1974), pp. 64-72. 
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princeps et pater iuvenis occisi et rex Armenie commoti, expeditionem 
indixerunt et terram suam penitus destruxerunt, exceptis quatuor castris 
omnia hostili vastitate destruxerunt. Dicitur eciam de ipso sene quod 
pueros ablactatos in domo subterranea includi faciat et ipsos usque ad 
ijuventutem pane et aqua et leguminibus nutrire faciat. Postquam autem ad 
discrecionem pervenerunt, ipsi ad ortum suum, qui omni amenitate plenus 
est, et deducuntur, et in ipso per aliquot tempus tam delicatis cibariis quam 
commixtione pulchrimarum virginum deliciantur. Diversa enim fercula in 
ipso orto et diversi fructus reperiuntur et pulchriores virgines, que in tota 
provincia illa inveniuntur, ipso includuntur, que libidini illorum iuvenum 
subiecte erunt. Senex vero ad ipsos iuvenes talem exhortacionem facit, 
dicens quod domus subterranea sit infernus et qui suis noluerit obtemperare 
preceptis, tali pena eternaliter sit subiciendus; qui vero ipsius voluntatem 
fecerit, in tali paradiso eternaliter sit permansurus. Et sic plurimi decipi- 
untur et sic tam vita quam anima privantur. (fols 129'-130'). 


The youth whom the Assassins killed at Tortosa was Raymond, the eighteen- 
year-old son of Bohemond IV; the murder took place at the end of 1213. The 
reprisal of Bohemond and the Templars was not as successful as the passage 
would have it. The Franks besieged the Isma‘ili fortress of al-Khawabi, but 
were forced to retreat.*? 

The tale about the Old Man who deceives his Assassin followers by 
acquainting them with life in a bogus hell and paradise recalls Marco Polo’s 
story about the terrestrial paradise by which the Old Man lures his adherents 
into absolute obedience.“ 





“ See C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a l’époque des croisades et la principauté franque 
d’Antioche (Paris, 1940), pp. 620-1; B. Lewis, The Assassins: A Radical Sect in Islam 
(London, 1967), p. 119. 

In a seminar paper written several years ago, my student Sharon Roubach tentatively 
transcribed this interpolation and identified the incident in question. 

“ See Le Livre de Marco Polo, rédigé en francais par Rusticien de Pise, ed. G. Panthier 
(Paris, 1865; repr. Geneva, 1978), pp. 97-101. 
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Some New Sources on Palestinian Muslims 
before and during the Crusades 


The internal history of the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem, whether written in 
the twelfth century or in the twentieth, is very largely the history of the dominat- 
ing Frankish element. The Muslim subjects of the Franks, who constituted a 
major component of the Kingdom’s population and perhaps even formed its ma- 
jority, have received little attention. It is symptomatic that the first work on 
Frankish history that mentions the Kingdom’s subjected Muslims in its title was 
published only sixteen years ago; it was written by our host, Hans Eberhard 
Mayer'. It is therefore fitting, I believe, to use this opportunity to offer some new 
documentation on the Muslims in question. 

The hitherto available evidence suggests that the manner in which the Franks 
took over a specific locality largely determined the immediate fate of the Muslim 
inhabitants as well as the future structure of their community. The role of the sub- 
jected Muslims in the Frankish body politic was negligible. Only a few of them 
rose to some prominence in Frankish service, and — unlike in Norman Sicily, Va- 
lencia, or Hungary — none of them fought in their field armies. These Muslim 
subjects were largely docile and usually dared to revolt only when a Muslim army 
was invading the country from the outside. This submissiveness may have been 
brought on, on the one hand, by memories of massacres perpetrated early in the 
crusader conquest and by efficient Frankish control in later years and, on the 
other hand, by the relative lenience of the Franks, who allowed their Muslim sub- 
jects to adhere to their religion and apparently taxed the many peasants among 
them more lightly than did landlords in neighboring Muslim-ruled Syria’. 

The available documentation has, however, shed little light on internal Muslim 
affairs. This is why the new sources I would like to present here are, to my mind, 


' Hans Eberhard Mayer, Latins, Muslims and Greeks in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, in: 
History 63 (1978) 175-192; repr. in: idem, Probleme des lateinischen K6nigreichs Jerusalem 
(London 1983) Article VI, 175-192. 

* See Benjamin Z. Kedar, The Subjected Muslims of the Frankish Levant, in: James M. 
Powell (ed.), Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300 (Princeton 1990) 135-174; reprinted in: 
Benjamin Z. Kedar, The Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries (Aldershot 1993) 
Article XVIII, 135-174. 
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so valuable — they refer precisely to these affairs, whether on the eve of the First 
Crusade or after the establishment of Frankish rule. 

First, there is a bundle of excerpts from the copious writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi, a 
learned Spanish commentator on the Qur'an and Islamic traditions, a teacher and 
grammarian. In April 1092, when he was barely seventeen years old, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
left his native Seville, together with his father, for a pilgrimage to Mecca. (It ap- 
pears that the Almoravid conquest of Seville a few months earlier impelled them 
to go abroad.) On their way to Mecca, father and son spent about three years, 
from 1092 to 1095, in Jerusalem. Having performed the /ajj in 1096, they went on 
to Baghdad and later passed again through Jerusalem in December 1098 on their 
way to Alexandria. Ibn al-‘Arabi returned to Seville after 1101 and later became 
chief qadi there. After the Almohad irruption of 1146 he migrated to North Africa 
and died in 1148 near Fez. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi described his travels in a book that disappeared already in his life- 
time. However he incorporated a lengthy passage of the description in another 
work of his, and this passage was published in 1968 by Ihsan “Abbas. Many other 
references to his stay in Jerusalem and to his visits elsewhere in Palestine appear in 
the commentary on the Quran that he wrote in 1110 and in another work of his; 
additional references appear in quotations from his writings that survive in books 
by later authors. Joseph Drory brought together and extensively commented 
upon all this material, forty-three passages in all, in a Hebrew-written book pub- 
lished last year’. These passages substantially expand our knowledge about the 
internal affairs of the Palestinian Muslims, upon whom the First Crusade was to 
descend within a few years. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi relates that in Jerusalem he found twenty-eight circles of scholars 
and two madrasas, or schools of higher learning, the first belonging to the Shaft 
school of law and located at the Gate of the Tribes and the other belonging to the 
Hanafi school and located opposite the Church of the Holy Sepulchre‘. The in- 
formation on the madrasas is new; until now, it was thought that Saladin intro- 
duced the institution of the madrasa to Jerusalem?. Bearing the new information 
in mind, one may assume that when Saladin converted the Latin nunnery of Sainte 
Anne — located near the Gate of the Tribes - into a Shafi‘! madrasa (al-Madrasa 
al-Salahiyya), and when he transformed the patriarchal palace — located near the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre - into a Safi rzbat, he was reestablishing Muslim 
institutions at sites that had been occupied by the two madrasas on the eve of the 
crusader conquest. In fact, Abi |-Fida@ relates that the church which Saladin 
turned into al-Madrasa al-Salahiyya had served as a Muslim house of learning (dar 
‘tlm) before the Frankish conquest®. 


> Joseph Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi of Seville. Journey in Palestine, 1092-1095 (Ramat Gan 1993) 
[in Hebrew]. 

4 Ibid. 112; also 96f. 

> See J. Pedersen, George Makdisi, Madrasa, in: Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol.5 (Leiden 
71986) 1127; but see Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 135 note 4. 

® On the establishment of the madrasa and the ribat see ‘Imad al-Din al -Isfahani, Conquete 
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While in Jerusalem, Ibn al-‘Arabi used to visit the two madrasas and listen to 
the disputations between adherents of the two schools. He recounts at consider- 
able length discussions of the issue of whether a man who commits murder at 
some holy place and escapes to the Haram should be accorded immunity or not. 
(The repeated recourse to this issue may reflect, as Drory has surmised, an abuse 
of the Haram’s sanctity by some of the Muslim warriors who infested Palestine at 
the end of the eleventh century’.) Ibn al-‘Arabi mentions also discussions of less 
dramatic cases. For instance, a man told the head of the Shafi'i madrasa that he had 
vowed that should he ever eat nuts, he would immediately have to divorce his 
wife. Having absentmindedly eaten nuts, he now inquired whether his vow was 
binding. The Hanafites unanimously maintained that he must disregard the vow; 
the Shafi‘ites were split on the issue, but the head of their school smiled and told 
the man to depart in peace’. Ibn al-‘Arabi also tells of a discussion as to whether 
playing chess was a permitted form of pastime. The Shafi‘ites claimed that it was, 
since it trains the player for warfare. But one of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachers, Abu Bakr 
al-Turtishi, a Malikite scholar from Tortosa, advised a Shafi‘ite — in the mosque of 
al-Aqsa — that chess was detrimental to warfare, for in war one aims at misleading 
and killing the king in order to bring his army into disarray, whereas in chess the 
player says “Shah” to the king, warning him thereby. We are told that the wit- 
nesses to this exchange burst out laughing’. Elsewhere we hear of a discussion in 
the mosque of al-Aqsa on the permissibility of pulling out one’s grey hairs — an 
action that stems, so we are told from infatuation with young girls and a wish to 
attain worldly success!®. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi refers by name to seven scholars whom he encountered or with 
whom he studied in Jerusalem; four others arrived from Khuriasan during his stay 
there!!. He mentions having taken part in discussions with followers of Muham- 
mad b. Karam (who were notable for their lenient attitudes), with Mu‘tazilites 
(who attempted to expound the faith by rational thinking and were often de- 
nounced as free thinkers and heretics), and with ‘Imaginers’ (whose views of 
God’s essence were anthropomorphic). He recounts a religious disputation be- 
tween his teacher Abi Bakr al-Turtishi and the Karaite Jew al-Tustari, and men- 
tions that there were in Jerusalem ‘innumerable’ groups of Jewish and Christian 
scholars!?. About the Christians he remarks that “the country is theirs, they till its 
estates, attend to its monasteries and maintain its churches”!?. This passage, 


de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, transl. Henri Massé (Paris 1972) 58f. See Shmuel 
Tamari, Sulla conversione della chiesa di Sant’Anna a Gerusalemme nella Madrasa as- 
Salahiyya, in: Rivista degli Studi Orientali 43 (1969) 327-354. For the quotation from Abii 
|-Fida see ibid. 330, and Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 135 note 4. 

” Ibid. 95, 96ff., 136 note 8. 


® Ibid. 112. 

* Tbid. 102. 

'0 Ibid. 103. 

'! Thid. 95f., 104f., 109. 
2 Ibid. 96, 112. 


' Tbid. 96. 
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already discussed in the literature, may refer to an Oriental Christian majority in 
the surroundings of Jerusalem". 

The references to political events are few. Upon describing in considerable de- 
tail the Tower of David, Ibn al-‘Arabi mentions that he once witnessed a rebel take 
possession of it and fight against Jerusalem’s governor, who attempted to dislodge 
him. (Apparently the incident took place during Seljuk rule.) To our author’s as- 
tonishment, “despite the town being small”, commercial, religious and scholarly 
activities were not disrupted at all. “The army split into two camps that fought one 
another, and the rest of the people did not budge.”!° This state of things recalls the 
famous passage in which, about ninety years later, Ibn Jubayr dwells on the per- 
sistence of Frankish-Muslim commerce at a time when Franks and Muslims were 
at war!®, Elsewhere Ibn al-‘Arabi relates how, at the time of the Fatimid recon- 
quest of Jerusalem in 1098, a local Muslim succeeded in averting punishment from 
the local populace by quoting an appropriate Qur’anic verse to the Fatimid con- 
queror, al-Afdal!”. Ibn al-‘Arabi must have heard this story during his second stay 
in Jerusalem, in December 1098. The details he gives about the crusader conquest 
of 1099 are evidently based on hearsay; the one new bit of information relates toa 
female scholar from Shiraz, killed with other women at the Dome of the Chain!®. 

With regard to Jerusalem Ibn al-‘Arabi mentions only discussions among Sun- 
nites. But when he comes to speak of the largely Fatimid-ruled coastal plain he re- 
marks that Shi‘ite views were prevalent there. Specifically he mentions encounters 
with Shiites in Ascalon and Acre. In both places the encounters took place in 
guard stations that appear to have been manned by scholars on religious duty. The 
station in Ascalon was located at the Tower of Gaza; that at Acre is described as an 
impressive building on the seashore that was held by men from Tiberias!’. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi writes most favorably about the extraordinary chastity of the women of 
Nablus, whom he never saw in the main road in daytime except on Fridays, when 
they flocked to the mosque”®. He describes the dry trunk of a tree that he saw in 
1092 in a cave within the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, believed to be the 
tree at which Mary suffered birthpangs; at the time of his second visit six years 
later, the trunk was gone and the monks told him it had decayed and fallen down, 
as people used to chop off pieces to obtain cures*!. As for Hebron, we hear that 
the family of Tamim al-Dari possessed a letter by which Muhammad himself had 
granted them Hebron and another village; people could see this letter until the 
entry of the ‘Rim’ - that is, the crusaders — in the year (4]96 (1102-03). This too is 


'* See Moshe Gil, A History of Palestine, 634-1099, transl. E. Broido (Cambridge 1992) 171; 
Kedar, Muslims, 149. 

'S Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 105. 

'© Ibn Jubayr, The Travels, transl. R. J. C. Broadhurst (London 1952) 313. 

7 Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 105. 

18 Thid. 112. 

'9 [bid. 111 Ff. 

© Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 110; see also idem, Hanbalis of the Nablus Region in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries, in: Asian and African Studies 22 (1988) 99f. 

1 Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 108. 
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evidently based on hearsay but must not necessarily be discarded; it may refer to 
some Frankish action against the Muslims of Hebron about three years after the 
conquest of 109977. 

The passages gleaned from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings thus throw light on the con- 
siderable intellectual activity that went on in Jerusalem just before the irruption of 
the First Crusade. This activity appears to have been restricted to Islamic studies; 
we do not hear of scholars specializing in mathematics, astronomy, optics and the 
like. Does this mean that Ibn al-‘Arabi chose to mention only scholars who, like 
himself, were dedicated to Islamic studies, or could one really not find there 
scholars interested in secular subjects? 

Fortunately, it is possible to answer this question with some confidence. Moshe 
Gil, ina monumental compilation on early Muslim Palestine, brought together in- 
formation on Muslim scholars who were active in the country during the eleventh 
century. This information, gleaned from a large number of sources, confirms that 
intellectual activities did focus on Islamic subjects”. Indeed, one may venture the 
hypothesis that a concentration on religious subjects is characteristic of cultural 
activities in holy cities of various civilizations; mutatis mutandis, this is largely 
true also of twelfth-century Frankish Jerusalem”*. 

On 15 July 1099 the Jerusalem described by Ibn al-‘Arabi ceased to exist. Some 
scholars he mentioned are known to have left the city a few years earlier; others 
were killed, among them Abia’l-Qasim Makki al-Rumayli, an author of tracts on 
the praises of Jerusalem and Hebron, whom some First Crusaders captured and 
later stoned to death near Beirut on 1 December 1099/12 Shawwal 492”. 

No Islamic cultural activity of the kind described by Ibn al-‘Arabi is known to 
have taken place within the boundaries of the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Yet despite the disappearance of their intellectual elite, at least some of the Mus- 
lims who chose, or were allowed, to stay under Frankish rule did benefit from the 
services of a secondary elite. Our information on this elite depends as of now en- 
tirely on a still unpublished treatise by Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi, recently tran- 
scribed and translated into Hebrew by Daniella Talmon-Heller’®. ss 

Diy@ al-Din is known to historians of the Frankish Kingdom as the author of 
an account of the exodus of more than 150 Hanbali peasants from the region of 
Nablus to Damascus, which took place between 1156 and 1173. Their leader was 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Qudama, Diya’ al-Din’s grandfather. The account, con- 


22 Ibid. 109, 151 note 148. 

> Gil, History, 421-429. (Gil, whose book appeared in Hebrew in 1983, partially utilized 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s narrative). 

4 See Benjamin Z. Kedar, Cultural Activities in a Holy City: Jerusalem in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, in: idem, Zvi Werblowsky (eds.), Sacred Space — Shrine, City, Land (in press). 

5 Gil, History, 424; Drory, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 77. 

6 Daniella Talmon-Heller, The Shaykh and the Community. The Religious Life of Hanbali 
Villagers of the Nablus Region in the 12th and 13th Centuries according to Three Biographi- 
cal Tracts by Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi (1173-1245). Unpublished M.A. thesis, The Hebrew 


University of Jerusalem 1990 [in Hebrew]. (Hereafter quoted as Talmon-Heller, M.A. the- 
sis). 
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tained in a work of Ibn Tulin, a sixteenth-century Damascene author, was briefly 
mentioned by Henri Laoust in 1950, more thoroughly made use of by Emmanuel 
Sivan in 1967, and discussed in detail and partially translated into English by Jo- 
seph Drory in 1988”. More recently, a study of the demographic data embedded 
in Diya’ al-Din’s account allowed for the conclusion that in the families of 
Hanbali refugees about which information is most complete, the average number 
of children per woman was at least 5.5. (These and other findings call for a revision 
of the prevailing view, according to which the indigenous Muslim rural family of 
the Frankish period was small or very small?®.) Some of the Hanbali refugees took 
part in Saladin’s expeditions against the Franks, and Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ahmad, one of the sons of their leader, left behind a report about the Battle of 
Hattin?’. Another son, Abi ‘Umar Muhammad b. Ahmad, who also participated 
in Saladin’s expedition of 1187, began some fourteen years later to build the Great 
Hanbali Mosque in the Salihiyya suburb of Damascus*®. Art historians have ob- 
served that the wellhead in the mosque’s courtyard consists of a Frankish capital 
in secondary use, depicting on one side a human figure that raises its right hand 
and on another side a rider on a horse. The mosque’s mihrab is flanked by two 
small Frankish columns surmounted by capitals; these had originally shown 
human heads, but they were later chiseled off?!. It is plausible to assume that, after 
1187, the Hanbali refugees from the Kingdom of Jerusalem transported spolia 
from some Frankish church and triumphantly incorporated them into their new 
mosque, scrupulously defacing the human heads. 

Besides describing the Hanbali exodus from the Nablus region that started in 
1156, Diya al-Din - who lived, primarily in Damascus, between the years 1173 
and 1245 — left behind several other works. Of these the most important for our 
present purpose is Karamat mashayikh al-ard al-muqaddasa, “The Miracles of the 


2? Henri Laoust, Le Précis de droit d’Ibn Qudama, jurisconsulte musulman d’école hanba- 
lite, né a Jérusalem en 541/1161, mort 4 Damas en 620/1123 (Beirut 1950) 11f.; Emmanuel 
Sivan, Réfugiés syro-palestiniens au temps des croisades, in: Revue des études islamiques 35 
(1967) 138f.; Drory, Hanbalis of the Nablus Region, 93-112. 

8 Benjamin Z. Kedar, Muhammad al-Hajjij, Muslim Villagers of the Frankish Kingdom of 
Jerusalem: Some Demographic and Onomastic Data, in: Res Orientales 6 (1994) [= Ryka 
Gyselen (ed.), Itinéraires d’Orient. Hommages a Claude Cahen] 145-156. 

29 See Benjamin Z. Kedar, The Battle of Hattin Revisited, in: idem (ed.), The Horns of 
Hattin (Jerusalem, Aldershot 1992) 192. 

*° [‘Abd al-Basit }, Description de Damas, transl. Henry Sauvaire, in: Journal asiatique, 9eme 
série 7 (1896) 241 f.; see also ibid. 4 (1894) 470-477. ‘Abd al-Basit was born in 907/1501. 

>! See Jean Sauvaget, Les Monuments historiques de Damas (Beirut 1932) 95f.; Ernst 
Herzfeld, Damascus: Studies in Architecture IV, in: Ars Islamica 13-14 (1948) 123 and figs. 3, 
4, 23, 26. For other examples of trophies from the Frankish Kingdom reinstalled in Damas- 
cene buildings, including colonettes flanking a mibrab, see Carl Watzinger, Karl Wulzinger, 
Damaskus. Die antike Stadt (Berlin, Leipzig 1921) 110ff. and figs. 82-85; Camille Enlart, Les 
Monuments des Croisés dans le Royaume de Jérusalem. Architecture religieuse et civile, 
Vol.1 (Paris 1925) 37, 100, 117, 127f., 162; Vol.2 (Paris 1928) 100ff., 462. A small capital of 
the portal of the Qaymari hospital, established between 646/1248 and 655/1257, may also be 
considered a spolium from some Frankish edifice. See Karl Wulzinger, Carl Watzinger, Da- 
maskus. Die islamische Stadt (Berlin, Leipzig 1924) 126 and plate 11c. 
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Elders of the Holy Land’. As of now, only about one third of this treatise has 
come to light in a Damascene manuscript”. It is an alphabetically ordered bio- 
graphical dictionary that contains descriptions of fourteen elders — shaykhs — of 
the Frankish and Ayyubid periods; eleven of these were active in villages of the 
Nablus region. One may surmise that the full treatise described about three times 
as many elders”. 

This still unpublished work is unique in medieval Islamic literature inasmuch as 
it deals almost exclusively with the religious life of peasant communities. It brims 
with scenes of everyday life that serve as a backdrop to the elders’ miracles: here a 
small child cries out in the evening, craving for roasted meat; there a woman insists 
that her husband reveal why he suddenly burst into laughter, wonders loudly 
whether he was laughing at her, and finally succeeds in making the reluctant hus- 
band divulge a surprisingly risqué story; people go to vineyards (or trespass at 
night on other people’s vineyards), draw water from a well, reap harvests. It is 
evident that the stories are based on Diy@ al-Din’s conversations with older ac- 
quaintances and on personal knowledge, and that he collected his information 
scrupulously and attempted to present it accurately. 

The elders are depicted as local holy men who stand out for their piety and as- 
cetism and are closer to God than the simple believers - for whom they set a 
model, whom they bring to repentance, and on whose behalf they intercede and 
perform miracles, from the multiplication of food to the reading of thoughts**. 
Thus, while we have learned from previously available sources about the ra’is, the 
local village headman who appears to have acted as the representative of the 
Frankish lord as well as being head of the peasant community’, we hear now that 
in several villages there existed (or existed also) a different, spiritual type of leader- 
ship, that of the elder or shaykh. In one instance we can observe the relationship 
between an elder and a ra’is. Shaykh ‘Abd Allah of Fundug (a village 10 kilometers 
southwest of Nablus) tells the ra’is of the village: “I want you to go to Nablus and 
buy me ajar of water that will serve for purification.” The ra’is, wondering at hav- 
ing been sent on so simple an errand, hastens to Nablus, buys the jar, and then pre- 
pares to spend the night in the courtyard of the western mosque of Nablus. (This 
would imply that the town had two mosques at the time). He finds there three 
poor people, and as nobody gives them alms, he goes to the market and spends a 
dinar to buy them bread and other articles. In the morning he returns to the vil- 
lage. Then the elder reveals that he had known all along that the ra’is was wonder- 
ing at having been despatched to Nablus merely for a jar, but in reality he, the 
elder, had sent him on behalf of the three men, whom he knew to belong to the 
‘friends of God’ by whose merits the world persists. When the ra’is hears this, he 
kisses the elder’s hands. In another story the ra’is — here we are told that he was a 


2 Ms. al-Zahiriyya, Hadith 238, part 3, pp. 91-99. 

3. Talmon-Heller, M.A. thesis, 1 f. 

4 See Daniella Talmon-Heller, The Shaykh and the Community: Popular Hanbalite Islam in 
12th-13th Century Jabal Nablus and Jabal Qasyiin, in: Studia Islamica 79 (1994) 108-113. 
°° See Kedar, Muslims, 170, and the earlier works quoted there. 
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rich man — roasts a fair portion of meat and sends it to the elder. Both stories sug- 
gest that, at least in Fundug, it was the ra’is who looked up to the elder”. 

There are several references to Franks in Diya’ al-Din’s treatise: all of them 
allude to Frankish violence. In one episode a man from Aleppo who is carrying 
silk and silver bowls to Ascalon is captured and bound by two Franks who have 
been gathering firewood’’. Elsewhere we hear about eleven Muslim men who are 
busy harvesting near the village of Safarin (southwest of Nablus) when a party of 
infidels (that is, Franks) arrives on the scene. Later some of them tell Diya’ al-Din: 
“We were afraid and said: God, in honor of the elders, save us from them! And we 
stayed where we were, and they passed near us and went away as if they had not 
seen us.”°8 (The implication is that the Franks could not see them because of the 
elders’ miraculous intervention.) In a third story we hear of an elder who went 
with his son and a friend to al-Bira and “encountered a group of Franks, that is, 
those from beyond the sea, and we were afraid of them and sat at the roadside. 
They passed without saying a single word to us. Then came a man with a stick and 
threw [?] it at one of us. Then we knew that they did not see us ... Those infidels 
who came here from across the sea, they say that each time they see a Muslim they 
hurt him.”?? Perhaps the Franks described as ‘from beyond the sea’ (min khalf al- 
babr, the exact equivalent of ‘from Outre-Mer’), were new arrivals from the West, 
more aggressive, according to Usamah b. Mungidh, than old-timer Franks*®. At 
any rate, in all these stories the Franks connote a threat of violence and sometimes 
inflict it. One has of course to remember that Diya’ al-Din, the Damascene, wrote 
down his stories after the eviction of the Franks from the Nablus region, and they 
may therefore reflect a later, pervasively harsher view. On the other hand, the fear 
that passing Franks induced in Diya’ al-Din’s informants does recall the fear that a 
group of Saracens evoked in the German pilgrim Theoderich and his companions 
when they heard them noisily approaching on the road to Nablus*!. Similarly, 
Diya’ al-Din’s claim in his treatise on the exodus of 1156 that the Frankish lord of 
the village of Jammail used to mutilate the legs of his Muslim peasants** may be 
read in conjunction with the warning that Robert de Retest gave in about 1159 to 
an old Saracen — namely, that if he were to lie about the field boundaries at al-Bira, 
his remaining good leg would be cut short®. 


36 Talmon-Heller, M.A. thesis, 40, 44, 46 note 17. 

7 Ibid 27. 

8 Idem, Shaykh and Community, 109. 

39 Idem, M.A. thesis, 52. 

4° Philip K. Hitti (transl.), An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the Cru- 
sades. Memoirs of Usimah Ibn Mungidh (New York 1929) 163; Tal/mon-Heller, M.A. thesis, 
55 note 19. 

‘! “... terrorem non modicum nobis intulerunt.” Theodericus, in: Robert B. C. Huygens 
(ed.), Peregrinationes tres (Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 139, Turnhout 
1994) 187. 

#2 Drory, Hanbalis, 95. 

** Genevieve Bresc-Bautier (ed.), Le Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem 
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Diya’ al-Din’s treatise discloses that under Frankish rule the Muslims of the 
Nablus area could publicly pray in mosques*. This ties in with the statement of 
Saladin’s secretary ‘Imad al-Din that the Franks did not change “a single law or 
cult practice” of the Muslims who lived in the region of Nablus**. Moreover, a 
fuller, recently published version of that statement spells out that the Franks 
allowed these Muslims “to maintain their customs as regards their laws, their stat- 
utes, their shrines and their mosques”**. We hear nothing of limitations on the 
performance of Friday prayers like the ones imposed by the Norman rulers of 
contemporary Palermo, or of interference with the public call to prayer like in 
parts of Byzantium a century earlier*’. Indeed, one story of Diya’ al-Din’s treatise 
suggests that the Muslims of the Nablus area were also able to go on pilgrimage to 
Mecca*®. Only in one case do we hear about a formerly pious Muslim “who 
entered a church and became a Christian”*’, and there is no hint at all that he was 
compelled to do so. 

The ban on the wearing of Frankish dress by Muslim men or women, issued at 
the Council of Nablus in 1120, implies that some Muslims did acquiesce in Frank- 
ish supremacy: as Ibn Khaldiin was to remark about 250 years later, the van- 
quished imitates the victor’s dress, or his other distinctive marks, as he wishes to 
assimilate with those to whom he is subservient’. Yet the vanquished in question 
evidently did not lose all hope —a loss that, according to Ibn Khaldin, signals a so- 
ciety’s total undoing?! — for Diya’ al-Din’s treatise bears witness to yearnings for 
liberation from the Frankish yoke. Thus when people complained to Shaykh ‘Abd 


(Documents relatifs 4 histoire des croisades publiés par "Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres 15, Paris 1984) 247. 

44 Talmon-Heller, M.A. thesis, 53; see also Kedar, Muslims, 140 note 10. 

4S The statement was re-edited and discussed by Donald S. Richards, A Text of ‘Imad al-Din 
on 12th-Century Frankish-Muslim Relations, in: Arabica 25 (1978) 203. 

6 gl-Bundari, Sana al-Barq al-Shami, ed. Fathtyya al-Nabarawi (Cairo 1979) 302. Elsewhere 
he speaks of Muslim children who “were brought up under Frankish rule and so were accus- 
tomed to it; because they were afraid of them [=the Franks], they concealed their love for 
us.” ‘Imad al-Din, El-Barq el-Sami, ed. Ramazan Sesen (Istanbul 1979) 151. A remark by 
Donald S. Richards, ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani: Administrator, Littérateur and Historian, in: 
Maya Shatzmiller (ed.), Crusaders and Muslims in Twelfth-Century Syria (Leiden 1993) 14 
note 65, has drawn my attention to these important texts; my friend Etan Kohlberg trans- 
lated them into English. 

7 On the limitations in Palermo see [bn Jubayr, Travels (note 16 above) 340, 348f.; Kedar, 
Muslims, 139f. The Baghdadi Christian Ibn Butlan witnessed in 1049 in a Byzantine-ruled 
village between Aleppo and Antioch that the call for prayer in the mosque was cried out in 
secret. In Byzantine Laodicea, the Christians would ring the bells as soon as they heard the 
Muslim call to prayer; the “judge for the Muslims” was under the order of the Byzantines. 
Ibn Butlan’s account appears in Joseph Schacht, Max Meyerhof, The Medico-Philosophical 
Controversy between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo (Cairo 1937) 54, 57. 
48 Talmon-Heller, M.A. thesis, 35, 36 note 5. 

*? Thid. 39. 

°° Ibn Khaldiin, The Mugaddimah. An Introduction to History, transl. Franz Rosenthal, 
Vol. 1 (Princeton 71967) 299. 

*! Tbid. 300. 
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Allah of Fundug — the one who had sent the ra’ts to buy the jar — about their suf- 
ferings under the Franks and asked him when deliverance from them would come, 
he answered that because of the Franks’ tyranny their rule would not last until the 
end of the century — that is, until the year 600 of the Hira, or A.D. 1203. Later we 
hear that one day while the shaykh was out reaping with two men near the village 
of Sinjil, he told them that the infidel conquest was to end on that very day — and 
indeed it so happened*?. Again, another Shaykh ‘Abd Allah, of the village of Sal- 
miya or Sawiyya, had a son by the name of ‘Abd al-Malik “whom the accursed 
Franks took to Jerusalem saying: he is the son of their priest and they will give for 
him as much money as we shall ask”. The shaykh, refusing to strengthen the 
Franks in any way, declined to give them even a single dinar. One year before Sa- 
ladin’s reconquest of Jerusalem a rumor spread that the shaykh’s son had gained 
freedom; but the shaykh knew the rumor was false and wept, saying that he would 
not see his son again. And in fact he died five days before the liberation of Jerusa- 
lem and of his son??. 

On the whole, “The Miracles of the Elders of the Holy Land’ (or that part of it 
which is now known) suggests that the Muslim peasants of the Nablus region and 
the Franks lived largely separated from one another: we hear of Muslim fear and 
hostility, we hear nothing about personal ties between members of the two 
groups. This conclusion is consonant with Ronnie Ellenblum’s seminal thesis that 
the Franks settled mainly in areas in which Oriental Christians had formed a clear 
majority prior to the crusader conquest, and that consequently the Muslim peas- 
ants — like those of the Nablus region — lived largely in segregation from Franks 
and Oriental Christians**. Incidentally, Ellenblum’s thesis, based on archaeologi- 
cal surveys and charter evidence, may now be bolstered by a chronicler’s state- 
ment. Guibert of Nogent writes that upon the conquest of Caesarea in 1101, a col- 
ony of Franks (Francorum colonia) was sent to live in the captured city. He goes 
on to tell of the conquest of other places, which were, however, “interposed amid 
those savage Gentiles to such a degree, that hardly any of us would consider it safe 
[to establish] colonies there”. 

But while there was no or very limited intermingling of Franks and Muslim 
peasants, there occurred culturally significant contacts between Franks and Mus- 
lims who were situated at higher rungs of their respective societies. It is enough to 
mention Usama b. Mungqidh, ‘Ali al-Harawi, or the still little-known Hamdan al- 
Atharibi, a Muslim chronicler and poet who carried out administrative tasks for 
the Franks in the Principality of Antioch*®. I would like to mention here a further 
relevant text whose significance appears to have eluded us. 


52 Talmon-Heller, M.A. thesis, 41. 

3 Ibid. 51. 

** Ronnie Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (in 
press). 

°> Guibert de Nogent, Gesta Dei per Francos, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. His- 
toriens Occidentaux, Vol.4 (Paris 1879) 258. 

°° Muhammad al-Hajjij is now preparing a M.A. thesis on this remarkable figure. 
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In his Histoire de Saint Louis, Joinville relates that while the king was in Acre he 
sent to the sultan of Damascus the Dominican Yves le Breton, “qui savoit le sar- 
razinois”. Friar Yves later reported that in Damascus he saw an old woman who 
passed through a street carrying a ladle full of fire in her right hand and a vial full 
of water in her left. When the friar asked her what she was intending to do with 
them, she answered that she wanted to burn paradise with the fire and quench hell 
with the water, so that both should cease to exist, and thereafter no one would ever 
do good because of the hope of paradise or out of the fear of hell, but simply for 
the love of God>’. 

Now, as Annemarie Schimmel, the Orientalist, recently implied, this story un- 
doubtedly has an Islamic source. About the woman mystic Rabi‘a ‘Adawiyya, 
who died in Basra in the year 801, it has been told that one day a company of 
mystics saw that she had a wisp of fire in one hand and a pitcher of water in the 
other and was running very fast. When asked about her intention she said: “I am 
going to put paradise on fire and quench hell so that the two veils that hinder our 
way [toward God] should be pointed out, and the servants of God should serve 
him without motives of hope or fear.“°8 Thus, it is evident that what Yves le Bre- 
ton recounted was an Islamic tradition; but he disguised its Islamic origins by 
presenting the encounter as if he had taken part in it and by avoiding any typically 
Islamic terms. Similar, culturally dictated alterations may be discerned in the 
Western legends about the Virgin that were translated into Arabic, possibly by 
Yves le Breton’s Dominican confréres in Acre*’. But the cultural history of the 
Latin Levant and the mutual influences of Westerners and Orientals, whether 
Muslims or Eastern Christians, is a vast subject that must be (and I hope will be) 
dealt with separately. 

Let me turn to the issue of Muslim slaves, which will allow me to conclude ona 
lighter note. On an earlier occasion I presented evidence indicating that, in the 
Frankish Kingdom, the number and economic importance of Muslim slaves was 
substantial®. It is now possible to add to this evidence the statement of Ibn Shad- 
dad al-Halabi, the thirteenth-century Syrian historian and geographer, that one 
thousand Muslim prisoners, guarded by less than 200 Templars, were coerced to 


*” Jean, sire de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, ed. Natalis de Wailly (Paris 1874) § 444f., 
pp. 242 ff. 

8 Annemarie Schimmel, introduction to Margaret Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic and her Fellow- 
Saints in Islam (Cambridge 1984) xxvii, 98f. The story was recorded in Persian in 1318 by 
Shams al-Din Aflaki. I follow the translation of Cl. Huart, Les Saints des derviches tour- 
neurs. Récits traduits du persan et annotés, Vol. 1 (Paris 1918) 310f. 

*? These Arabic texts and their Western models have been systematically compared by 
Daniel Baraz, Coptic-Arabic Collections of Western Marian Legends. The Reception of a 
Western Text in the East — A Case of Intercultural Relations in the Late Middle Ages, in: Acts 
of the First International Congress of Coptic Studies, 2 (Rome 1993) 23-32; idem, Bartolo- 
meo da Trento’s Book of Marian Miracles: A New Insight into the Arabic Collections of 
Marian Legends, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 60 (1994) 69-85. 

6° Kedar, Muslims, 152 ff. 
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build the castle of Safed°!. This is a welcome specification of the statement in the 
De constructione castri Saphet that a multitudo operariorum et sclavorum was des- 
patched by the Franks to build that fortress. The same Latin account relates that 
upon the castle’s completion it was manned by a garrison of 1,650, of which 400 
were slaves®’, This proportion renders quite plausible the assertion of ‘Imad al- 
Din that in 1187 Saladin set free in Jerusalem some five thousand Muslim prison- 
ers®t — one of them being, as we have seen, the son of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah of Sal- 
miya. A more famous prisoner of the Franks was the Persian poet Sa‘di, the well- 
known author of the Bustan and the Gulistan. In the latter book he writes that on 
his way from Damascus to Jerusalem — possibly in 1221 — he was taken prisoner 
by the Franks, who put him to work with Jews in digging a trench at Tripoli®. The 
story had a happy end, of sorts. A leading citizen of Aleppo recognized Sa‘di as he 
was sweating in the moat “with men that are not men,” ransomed him for ten di- 
nars, took him to Aleppo and married him to his daughter with a dowry of 100 di- 
nars. But Sa‘di soon learned that Frankish captivity was not necessarily the worst 
option, for his marriage turned sour, with his wife quarrelsome, insulting, and 
making his life miserable. “Once in a torrent of abuse”, he writes, “she said, “Are 
you not that man whom my father bought back from the Franks?’ I said, “Yes, I 
am that man whom he bought back from the Frankish chains for ten dinars, and 
delivered into your bondage for a hundred dinars.’”® 


6! Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi, al-A‘laq al-Khatira, ed. Sami Dahhan (Damascus 1963) 148; R. 
Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols. The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 
(Albany 1977) 267f. 

6 Robert B. C. Huygens (ed.), De constructione castri Saphet. Construction et fonctions 
d’un chateau fort franc en Terre Sainte (Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, Verhandelingen NS 111, Amsterdam 1981) 38. 

6} Tbid. 41. 

6 See Kedar, Muslims, 153. 

6° For the date see Henri Massé, Essai sur le poéte Saadi (Paris 1919) 26-30. Sa‘di’s remark in 
the Bustan that Jerusalem’s ramparts are in ruins (ibid. 68) renders Massé’s dating still more 
plausible: the city’s walls were razed in 1219 and 1220. 

% A. J. Arberry (transl.), Kings and Beggars. The First Two Chapters of Sa‘di’s Gulistan 
(London 1945) 92f. Wilhelm [Benjamin Z.] Bacher wrily commented: “Dass er Juden als Ge- 
nossen seiner Sklavenleiden hatte, musste in Sa‘dis Augen die Schmach seiner Gefangenschaft 
noch erhohen.” Sa‘di, Aphorismen und Sinngedichte, ed. and transl. Wilhelm Bacher (Strass- 
burg 1879) introduction, xxx note 3. 

67 Arberry, 93. 
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MUSLIM VILLAGERS OF THE 


FRANKISH KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 


SOME DEMOGRAPHIC AND ONOMASTIC DATA* 


BENJAMIN Z. KEDAR AND MUHAMMAD AL-HAJJUJ 


At the outset of his pioneering article on the 
Oriental countryside under Frankish rule, Claude 
Cahen regretfully observed that “malheureusement le 
paysan syrien, comme tous ses fréres des Etats 
musulmans médiévaux, nous est presqu’inconnais- 
sable’ — and then went on to present, almost 
exclusively on the basis of Frankish documentation, 
the tentative but comprehensive outline of Levantine 
peasant life that has served as the starting point of 
virtually all later research in this field.'! By presenting 
new demographic and onomastic data on these 
Oriental peasants, and hopefully rendering them 
thereby a trifle less obscure, we thus follow one of 
the very many trails in crusade studies that Cahen 
blazed, mapped, and so masterfully interlinked. 


Until now, the only data available on the size of 
Muslim peasant families in the Frankish Levant were 
those that the Venetian bailli Marsilio Zorzi presented 
in his report of 1243. Marsilio Zorzi surveys thirteen 
villages in the region of Tyre that belonged to Venice 
either in their entirety or in part but — for reasons that 
remain unknown — adopts different degrees of 
accuracy in referring to the indigenous inhabitants of 
these Venetian possessions. The peasants of four 
villages go unmentioned altogether; with regard to 
two villages, the number and names of the peasants 


* We would like to thank Professors Uziel Schmeltz and 
Zvi Razi for their comments and admonitions. An earlier 
version of this article appeared, in Hebrew, in Pe ‘amim 45 
(Autumn 1990), p. 45-57. - Section II forms part of a study of 
personal names in the Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem 
supported by the Israel Science Foundation administered by the 
Isracl Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 

' Cahen 1951, Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Strasbourg, p. 286-310. 


are spelled out, while it is expressly stated that their 
sons are not included; for three villages, the names of 
the peasants are given but not their number, and 
nothing is said of their children; only with regard to 
the four villages of Hanoe, Dairrhamos, Maharona 
and Betheron does Marsilio Zorzi specify the 
peasants’ names as well as the number of their sons. 
For the last-mentioned village he gives also the name 
and, in three out of four cases, the age of each son.” 

The data relevant for a study of the size of the 
indigenous peasant families are shown in Table 1. 

On the basis of these data, Joshua Prawer 
assumed that in the thirteenth century the indigenous 
peasant family was small, or even very small — 
markedly different from the traditional Arab peasant 
family of our times that stands out for its numerous 
children.? Roberto Bachi, who made use of Prawer’s 
studies, claimed that “the basic trait of Palestinian 
demography at that time was the extremely low rural 
density.” * On the other hand, Josiah C. Russell, in 





2 Marsilio Zorzi’s report, printed in Tafel & Thomas 
1856, p. 351-389, appears, re-edited, in Berggdétz 1991. The 
data on Hanoe, Dairrhamos, Maharona and Betheron are 
presented on p. 372, 375, 376, and 383-384 of the old edition 
and on p. 154, 157, 158, and 166 of the new. For the Latin 
transcription of indigenous names, as well as for other matters, 
we follow the new edition, based on a thirteenth-century 
manuscript, Venice, Querini-Stampalia 1V 3 (1064). Our 
spelling of the name Hebdelemen follows the said manuscript, 
fol. 26v. — The detailed description of Betheron may testify to 
Marsilio Zorzi’s wish to bring one-third of this village under 
Venetian rule: Berggétz 1991, p. 29. 

3 Prawer 1951, Erez-Israel, p. 148; Prawer 1952, 
Byzantion, p. 41; Prawer 1980, p. 167. Our count, the results 
of which are presented in Table 1, differs in several instances 
from that in Prawer’s works. 

4 Bachi 1977, p. 23. 
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TABLE 1 : PEASANTS AND THEIR SONS IN FOUR VILLAGES IN THE REGION OF TYRE, 1243 


Identified 


Village Name of peasant _as father 
Memur 
Hagmed 


Hanoe + 
+ 
Hebdelemen ! + 
+ 
+ 


Dairrhamos 


Maharona Gadir 


Bram le prevost - 
Mahimet 
Gasib 


+ 
Betheron Mufac + 
+ 


10 fathers 


1 He is said to have a brother. 
2 The report adds: et pueri de Salem. 
3 Mathar is Mufac’s brother. 


his controversial article on the demography of the 
Frankish Levant, went so far as to suggest — on the 
basis of Marsilio Zorzi’s data — that conditions in 
Syria were probably healthier than in contemporary 
England, and sufficed for an increase in the 
population.> 

These assumptions are questionable for a number 
of reasons. First, Marsilio Zorzi’s data, so obviously 
incomplete, pertain to a limited area at a single point in 
time, and any extrapolation to the Frankish Kingdom 
throughout its duration is therefore hazardous. 
Second, Prawer himself maintained that Marsilio 
Zorzi did not mention grown-up children who had 
already quitted the parental household, and that we are 
therefore left in the dark as to the overall size of the 
“biological family.” © Moreover, since we have no 





5 Russell 1985, Jmpact, p. 297-298. Since Marsilio Zorzi 
specifies that three of the sons are four or five years old, 
Russell assumes that all the sons were under twenty. 

6 Prawer 1980, p. 167. 


Number Name Age 
of sons of son of son 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 Hasem 

1 Iosehf 5 

2 Hismael 5 

Chailil 4 

22 sons 


information on the age of the fathers and the number 
and age of their wives, there is no way of knowing 
whether a father was a recently married young man, a 
mature man married to a young woman who could 
expect to beget further children, or a man married toa 
woman (or women) no longer fertile. Finally, we 
should keep in mind that infant mortality, notoriously 
unstable in premodern societies, might have altered 
dramatically, and within a short span of time, the data 
on the four villages in the Tyre area figuring in 
Marsilio Zorzi’s report. 


The calculation of the average number of sons 
depends on the way one chooses to use the data 
assembled in Table 1. Prawer took into account only 
eight of the cases in which both a father and a son are 
mentioned, whereas Russell referred to fourteen (sic) 
family units in which ten men had 21 (sic) sons. 
Now, when we base our calculations on the ten 
fathers who, at the time Marsilio Zorzi drew up his 
report, had 22 sons, we arrive at an average of 2.2 
sons per father. As the report leaves little doubt that 
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only masculine offspring were taken into account,’ we 
may assume — on the basis of data to be presented 
below — that the ten fathers had about 22 daughters 
alongside the 22 sons. Consequently we arrive at an 
average of 4.4 children per father, and at an average 
nuclear family — father, mother, and children — of 
6.4 persons. However, when we base our calculation 
not on the ten fathers but on all sixteen peasants listed 
in Table 1, and assume that all of them were married, 
we arrive at an average of 1.38 sons and 2.75 
children; and when we assume that the brothers of 
Hebdelemen, Saod, and Mere, too, were married but 
childless, the average drops to 1.16 sons or 2.32 
children, and the average nuclear family consists of 
merely 4.32 persons. 


I 


We suggest confronting the problematic data of 
Marsilio Zorzi’s report with hitherto unutilized 
evidence on a group of 155 Muslim villagers of 
Frankish Palestine. As this group consists of men, 
women, and children whose family ties are carefully 
spelled out, it is possible to reconstitute a number of 
families. 

These Muslim villagers were Hanbali refugees 
who left their homes in the area of Nablus between 
551/1156 and 569/1173. Their leader was the Hanbali 
jurisconsult Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Qudama of 
Jamma‘il, a village some eleven kilometers southwest 
of Nablus. Ahmad’s Friday sermons, which drew 
peasants from several villages, aroused the ire of the 
local Frankish lord, probably Baldwin of Ibelin, and 
Ahmad, forewarned of the lord’s decision to have him 
killed, fled to Damascus in 551/1156 and soon after 
ordered his family and disciples to follow him there. 
Some, mainly relatives, did so immediately, while 
others followed during the ensuing seventeen years or 
so. This small Hanbali exodus is described in Sabab 
hijrat al-maqgadisa il4 Dimashq, a tract written by 
Diya’ al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Muqaddasi (569/1173 - 643/1245), a grandson of the 
refugees’ leader. The tract is not extant, but 
substantial parts of it — including the passages that 





7 With regard to Hanoe, Marsilio Zorzi speaks of pueri, 
that is, boys; all four filii mentioned at Betheron bear male 
names; so do the Jewish filii mentioned at Tyre (Tafel & 
Thomas 1856, p. 359; Berggdtz 1991, p. 140). Hence one may 
ir that the filii at Dairrhamos and Maharona, too, were 
male. 


contain the names of the Hanbalis who responded to 
their leader’s call and left for Damascus — are 
preserved in a work of Ibn Tilin, a sixteenth-century 
Damascene author.* Shorter excerpts from Diya’ al- 
Din’s tract appear in a book of the eighteenth-century 
Damascene writer Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. Mahmid b. 
Kannan.? In modern research, the exodus was briefly 
mentioned in 1950 by Henri Laoust, in his 
introduction to a book by Muwaffagq al-Din, a son of 
the refugees’ leader. In 1967, Emmanuel Sivan drew 
more widespread attention to the exodus by 
discussing it in his article on Syro-Palestinian 
refugees in the era of the crusades. In 1988, Joseph 
Drory dealt with the exodus in more detail and 
established, on the basis of Diya’ al-Din’s account, a 
list of the Hanbali refugees in which he reproduced 
most of the information on the blood ties among 
them.'° Our present purpose is to utilize the 
demographic and onomastic data embedded in the 
extant passages of Diya’ al-Din’s tract. 





Map: Places of Origin of Most Hanbali Refugees 





§ Ibn Talin 1949, p. 26-39; Ibn Talan 1980, p. 65-82. 

9 Ibn Kannan 1947, p. 2-5. 

10 Laoust 1950, p. 11-12; Sivan 1967, Revue des études 
islamiques, p. 138-139; Drory 1988, Asian and African 
Studies, p. 93-112. 
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} 
The Direct Descendants of Muhammad b. Qudam, 
} 
Qudama’ 
Muhammad’ 
ies ef 
4 Safida of Marda (d. 553) = 
ee Allah b. Sad ez 554) i ll 
4 Maryam Sifiyya =‘Abd al-Rabman Ibrahim — Fatima= Muhammad adie" laid 
prs sar 7] al-faqih a nen cows coe (6.552) are" Wahid fod mar 
4 a ry & Bal 
os. sreesap™ asym fr, gRRA a, ew ee ick A rm 


* nota refugee 
** died in childhood 
*** his second wife was Karima 


The list of 155 refugees '' includes 64 relatives 
of the leader, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Qudama (and 
hence of his grandson, Diya’ al-Din); most of them 
arrived in Damascus in 551/1156 or within the next 
two years. The other 91 refugees, most of whom 
settled in Damascus at a later date, are not known to 





'! Our counting is based on the passages of Diya’ al-Din’s 
tract in Ibn Talin 1980, p. 65-82. Drory’s two lists (Drory 
1988, Asian and African Studies, p. 108-112) contain 138 
individuals (No. 72 of List 2 is missing). We added Ahmad, the 
leader of the exodus; the son and daughter of Makiyya bint 
Ahmad, the names of whom are not recorded, probably because 
they died in early childhood; the son of Aba “Umar b. Ahmad, 
whose name is not given and who died in the second year after 
the exodus; the two brothers of ‘Abd al-Muhsin b. Abd al- 
Rahman al-Najjar, the two sons and daughter of “Abd Allah b. 
RAs, the two minor sons of Ahmad b. Salim, and the mother 
and three brothers of ‘Umar b. Abi Bakr — all of whom Diya’ 
al-Din mentions without giving their names; Sa‘id b. Ahmad 
b. Abi “Auaf; and Abi ‘Abd al-Da’im. 





have been related to Ahmad. Now these two 
groups — to which we shall hereafter refer as the 
“Bani Qudama” and the “Others,” respectively — 
differ markedly in their sex ratios: 31 out of the 64 
Bant Qudama (48 percent) are women, whereas the 
91 Others include only sixteen women (18 percent of 
the total). Does this indicate that the families of the 
Bani Qudama tended to emigrate in their entirety, 
whereas the emigration of the Others was largely 
limited to males? Or did Diya’ al-Din choose to 
mention all his relatives, male as well as female, and 
to treat the Others more perfunctorily? Whatever the 
explanation, the result is that we are able to 
reconstitute much more fully the nuclear families of 
the Bani Qudama. 


Our data pertain to three Bani Qudama 
generations. The first is represented by Muhammad b. 
Qudama, the father of five children who were to take 
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Safida of Dayr ‘Uri? 


Fatima Rabi ina Matinee (3.554) — owl Ibrahim ‘Abd Allah‘Uba 


(543-614) al-Muqn’ (545-554) 


(544-620) (d. 552) 


part in the exodus: Ahmad, the leader, and the four 
daughters Sa‘ida, ‘A’isha, Mubaraka, and Rida.!? We 
know from other sources about a further son, 
Yusuf.'3 





12 Rugayya, daughter of Ahmad the leader and mother of 
Diya’ al-Din, related that Rida was her paternal aunt: Ibn Tulun 
1980, p. 75. Hence she was a sister of Ahmad, the leader. She 
was onc of the few to arrive in Damascus as late as 1173, and 
she came without her husband. Could it be that she stayed in 
Palestine until her husband’s death? 

13 Al-Suyati mentions ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Abd al-Hadi b. 
Yusuf b. Muhammad b. Qudama al-Jamma‘ili (573-658), 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hadi b. Yasuf b. Muhammad b. 
Qudama (who was killed by the Mongols), and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. “Abd al-Malik b. Yasuf b. Qudama al-JammaA‘ili (d. 680): al- 
Suyiti in Ibn Rajab 1953, p. 460, 462. Thus, Yusuf b. 
Muhammad b. Qudama had at least two sons, ‘Abd al-Hadi and 
“Abd al-Malik; in his turn, “Abd al-Hadi had at least two sons, 
“Abd al-Hamid and Muhammad. According to al-Dhahabi, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hadi b. Yusuf b. Muhammad b. 


SHES ak Wahid b. ‘AS. Surie ? 


at the Time of the Emigration to Damascus 





Rida Yosut* 


Allah Tagiyya Zayna Rahma Mu*mna Uthman Fatma Ramla‘Ah ‘Abd — ‘Abd 
“Khalaf b. Rajh : a-Had? al-Malik’ 


a 


Muhammad* ‘Abd 
= (6. 658) (6.680) 


Muhammad 
(550-618) 


The fullest information we have is about those 
families of the second generation that took part in the 
exodus. Ahmad (491/1097-1098 - 558/1162-1163) 
had two wives who followed him to Damascus. Each 
was Called Sa‘ida; the first came from the village of 
Marda, the second from the village of Dayr ‘Urif, 
both in the immediate vicinity of Jamma‘il (see map). 
Sa‘ida of Marda gave birth to the eight children — 
three sons and five daughters — who followed 
Ahmad to Damascus. Ahmad’s sister, Sa‘ida, and her 
husband, ‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Ali b. Surar, emigrated 
to Damascus with eight children — four sons and 
four daughters. ‘A’isha, Ahmad’s second sister, and 
her husband, Aba Bakr b. SAbd Allah b. Sa‘d, 


Qudama al-Jamma‘ili retumed from Damascus in 652 and was 
killed in 658 by Mongols in the village of Sawiya, near 
Nablus: al-Dhahabi 1986, p. 642. We are indebted to Daniela 
Talmon-Heller for these references. 
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emigrated with nine children — four sons and five 
daughters. Mubaraka, Ahmad’s third sister, and her 
husband, Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, emigrated with 
four children — three sons and one daughter. And 
Ahmad’s fourth sister, Rida, who emigrated without 
her husband, arrived with four children — three sons 
and one daughter. Thus, between the five of them, 
Ahmad and his sisters had 33 children — sixteen 
sons and seventeen daughters — at the time of their 
exodus. In other words, the five nuclear families of 
the second generation Bani Qudama who left for 
Damascus, had on the average 6.6 children. 


To obtain the average number of children per 
woman in these families, we have to add Sa‘ida of 
Dayr ‘Urif, the second-wife of Ahmad (who is not 
presented as the mother of any of the children who 
emigrated to Damascus),'* to the five aforementioned 
mothers. The average per woman would therefore be 
5.5. Evidently this figure cannot be taken to represent 
the average number of children to whom these women 
gave birth throughout their age of fertility, as it is 
possible that some of them had also borne children 
who died before the emigration or who decided to 
Stay behind; and again, some might have given birth 
after arriving in Damascus. Consequently, we may 
regard the 5.5 average per woman as a minimum 
figure that is probably lower than the total fertility rate 
these women attained in reality. It is noteworthy, 
however, that this minimum figure is not too far from 
the total fertility rate of Palestinian Muslim women in 
the first decade of the British Mandate: in the years 
1926-1927 this rate was 6.37.'5 

Turning to the third generation of the Bani 
Qudama — that is, the generation of the 33 children, 
nephews and nieces of Ahmad the leader — we note 
that ten of them were married at the time of the 
emigration. Owing to the fact that six out of the ten 
were married to their first cousins,'* the total of third- 





14 She is referred to as Umm ‘Ubayd Allah; but Ahmad’s 
son ‘Ubayd Allah who emigrated to Damascus is described as 
the son of the other Sa‘ida: Ibn Tilin 1980, p. 69, 71. 
Possibly ‘Ubayd Allah, son of Sa‘ida of Dayr ‘Urif, died before 
the exodus; again, he may have been the son of a previous 
husband. 

'5 Bachi 1977, p. 196, Table 12.1. 

16 Ahmad’s son Abi ‘Umar married Fatima, daughter of 
his paternal aunt Mubdraka; Ahmad’s daughter Ruqayya married 
Mubaraka’s son ‘Abd al-Wahid; and ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, another 
son of Mubaraka, married Safiyya, daughter of his maternal 
aunt ‘A’ isha. 


generation nuclear families amounted, at the time of 
the exodus, to only seven. These had thirteen 
children — seven sons and six daughters — in all, 
but the average per family, 1.86, is hardly significant, 
as it is reasonable to assume that members of this 
generation had borne only a part of their total 
offspring by the time they moved to Damascus. Yet it 
is noticeable that five out of these thirteen children 
were begotten by Ahmad’s eldest son, Abi ‘Umar. 
This man, born in 528/1133-1134, was only about 23 
years old at the time of the exodus and already the 
father of five! 

Of these five, three died within two years of their 
arrival in Damascus. In fact, mortality among the 
refugees was very high during the first three years 
after their flight from Frankish-ruled Palestine: during 
this short span of time the Bani: Qudama lost eleven 
adults (three men and eight women) and twelve 
children (six male and six female). The leader, 
Ahmad, lost one of his wives (Sa‘ida from Marda), 
two daughters, two sisters, two brothers-in-law, three 
grandchildren, and six nephews and nieces. Six of the 
group of Others, still small at that time, died too. 
Diya’ al-Din relates that the refugees fell prey to 
diseases in their first refuge in Damascus, near the 
mosque named after Abi Salih al-Hanbali; only after 
their move to the slopes of Mount Qasiyin, where 
they founded the quarter of al-Salihiyya, did 
conditions improve.'” But mortality was not limited to 
the first years in Damascus, as we learn from Abi 
‘Umar’s biography — also written by Diya’ al- 
Din — which contains detailed information about his 
wives and children. His first wife (and cousin) 
Fatima, with whom he came to Damascus, gave birth 
to three children — a son and two daughters — who 
attained maturity; three others died, as we have seen, 
shortly upon arrival in Damascus. (Fatima was older 
than Abi ‘Umar and predeceased him; her second 
daughter, who reached maturity, appears to have been 
born in Damascus). Abi ‘Umar’s second wife, also a 
Palestinian, gave birth to two sons, but she and they 
died in his lifetime. His third wife, a Damascene, 
produced a son and a daughter — both of whom 
attained maturity — but she predeceased both Abi 
‘Umar and Fatima. His fourth wife gave birth to three 
sons — to the last of them in 597/1200, when Abi 
‘Umar was in his late sixties — and four daughters, 





'7 Ibn Talin 1980, p. 66, 80. 
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but one son and one daughter did not attain maturity.'* 
Thus, of the twelve children born to Abia ‘Umar after 
having settled in Damascus, four died in childhood. 

Some of the adult Banat Qudama who survived 
the first difficult years in Damascus stand out for their 
longevity. Diya’ al-Din’s tract on the emigration, as 
well as other sources,'? contain data on the life span 
of six persons. Ahmad, the leader, died at the age of 
67; his oft-mentioned son Abi ‘Umar at the age of 
79; another of Ahmad’s sons, Muwaffag al-Din — a 
participant in the Battle of Hattin, to whom one 
should attribute a description of the battle?° — also 
reached the age of 79; and one of Ahmad’s daughters, 
Rabi‘a, died at 76. Two nephews of Ahmad, ‘Abd al- 
Ghani and Ibrahim, died at 59 and 71, respectively. 
The average age reached is 71.8; but with the 
exception of Ahmad these persons spent most of their 
adult lives in Damascus, and it would therefore be 
risky to assume that this high average characterized 
the Bana Qudama at Jamma‘il.?! 


The 91 Others exhibit a more variegated pattern. 
First, there are four fathers who emigrated with their 
children: Sahr b. Khalaf b. “Ayyash from the Sawad 
east of the Jordan, with three sons and two daughters; 
Yahya b. Shafi‘ b. Jum‘a from Nablus, with three 
sons and a daughter; ‘Abd Allah b. Ras from 
Jamma‘il, with a wife, two sons, and a daughter; and 
Salama b. Nasr b. Miqdam, also from Jamma‘il, who 
arrived in 1173 with three sons and a daughter. These 
four fathers emigrated with eleven sons and five 
daughters, an average of four children apiece. Unlike 
the Bani Qudama, only one of these fathers was 
accompanied by his wife, and the male/female ratio 
among the children was skewed. Perhaps some 
daughters of these families stayed behind. 

Second, there are eight fathers with 22 sons, or 
2.75 on the average. It is possible that these fathers 
had only sons; but one may equally assume that there 
were also daughters who remained in Palestine, or 
whom Diya’ al-Din did not deem it important to 
mention. On the assumption that this was the case and 
that the male/female ratio among the offspring of these 





'8 Diya’ al-Din, Jhwal, fol. 126r-v. The biography is 
edited and discussed in Talmon-Heller, 1990. 
be 19 See Drory 1988, Asian and African Studies, p. 104- 
2 Kedar 1992, Horns, p. 192. 
21 For the view that upper-class Muslims of the era of the 
crusades enjoyed relative longevity, see Russell 1985, Impact, 
p. 296-297. 


eight fathers resembled that of the Bani Qudama of 
the third generation, the average would have been 
5.68 children per father. 

Third, there were among the Others four groups 
of siblings who came to Damascus without their 
fathers: three brothers; a brother and two sisters; four 
brothers; and three brothers. These cases provide 
further proof that the Hanbali refugees typically left 
homes in small groups based on kinship; but since in 
these instances, too, additional siblings may have 
stayed behind in Palestine, the computation of an 
average would hardly be meaningful. 


What conclusions of relevance to the size of the 
rural Muslim family under Frankish rule, may be 
drawn from the above data? The families that can be 
reconstituted most fully are those of the second 
generation of the Bani Qudama, that is, of Ahmad 
and his sisters. We have seen that these families had 
33 children between them at the time of the exodus. 
When we add five husbands and six wives (Ahmad, it 
will be recalled, had two wives), we arrive at an 
average of 8.8 persons per family. This is a high 
average indeed. The scantier data on the first and third 
generations of the Bana Qudama point in the same 
direction: the nuclear family of Ahmad’s father, 
Muhammad, consisted of at least eight persons; the 
nuclear family of Ahmad’s son Abi Umar consisted, 
at the time of the exodus, of seven (while the total 
number of his children who ultimately attained 
maturity was ten). 

As not only Ahmad but also Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, the 
son-in-law of Ahmad’s sister SA’isha, had two 
wives, the Bana Qudama may have belonged to the 
more prosperous segment of the peasant population in 
the Nablus region. If so, one might speculate that it 
was their relative affluence that allowed the Bani 
Qudama, while in Frankish Palestine, to secure the 
survival of so many of their offspring beyond the 
hazards of infancy. On the other hand, we also have 
relatively full information on four families of Others. 
These are the families of the four fathers — one from 
the Sawad, another from Nablus, and two from 
Jamma‘il — who emigrated with sixteen sons and 
daughters. On the assumption that each father had 
only one wife and that no children were left behind in 
Palestine, we arrive at an average of six persons per 
nuclear family. In sum, those emigré families whose 
size can reasonably be estimated were large. 

Were they also large when compared with the 
average family of the Ottoman period? According to 
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the prevailing view, the average number of persons 
per hane, or household, was five; more recent studies 
suggest an average of six or seven.?? Since the hane 
included individuals who did not belong to the nuclear 
family, the average size of the latter would have been 
smaller. However, Abraham Marcus has recently 
calculated — on the basis of a sample of 300 families 
whose cases came before Aleppo’s shari‘a court in 
the years 1746-1771 — the average number of 
children who survived a deceased parent, and this 
average (which may be taken to undercount the 
number of children actually born, since some children 
probably predeceased the parent) stands at 4.8.23 
Further studies of shari‘a court records in other 

places and subperiods may reveal the extent to which 
this high average, resembling as it does the averages 
we arrived at with regard to the Hanbali refugees, was 
typical of Ottoman times; hopefully, such studies will 
also take into account the socioeconomic standing of 
the deceased parent. 

One should of course remember that the high 
averages we arrived at are based on a limited number 
of observations pertaining to a single subperiod. They 
should therefore not be regarded as representative of 
the Muslim rural family of the Frankish period in 
general. We have seen however that the view 
according to which this family was small, or very 
small, is still less substantiated by the evidence 
available, and that the data in Marsilio Zorzi’s report 





22 Barkan, the leading expert on Ottoman censuses, 
assumed an average of five persons per Adne: Barkan 1958, 
JESHO, p. 21, 33; Barkan 1970, Studies, p. 167-168. (It is 
noteworthy that Prawer, too, used a multiplier of 5 in his 
attempt to estimate the twelfth-century rural population of the 
Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem: Prawer 1969, p. 570). Gerber 
assumed on the basis of two studies undertaken by Schumacher 
ca. 1875, that in Palestine, too, there were on the average five 
persons per houschold in the second half of the nineteenth 
century: Gerber 1979, Asian and African Studies, p. 59-62. 
However, Marcus argued for a multiplier of 7 for cighteenth- 
century Aleppo: Marcus 1989, p. 200, 340-341; and McCarthy 
demonstrated that a multiplier of 5 is too low for several parts 
of nineteenth-century Anatolia and proposed a multiplier of 6 or 
even 6.5: McCarthy 1979, International Journal of Middle 
East Studies, p. 313; McCarthy 1983, p. 74. Similarly, 
Schélch argued that 5 is too low a multiplier for the Palestine 
of ca. 1870, claiming that 6 is more realistic: Schdlch 1985, 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, p. 485 (with 
note 7), 490, 492. The first accurate data on Palestinian 
houschold size appear in the census of 1931; in the region of 
Jerusalem and Hebron the averages were between 4.2 and 4.9; 
Schmeltz 1985, Cathedra, p. 147-154. 

23 Marcus 1989, p. 200-201. 


may, in fact, be interpreted as indicative of quite large 
nuclear families. The question of the average size of 
the nuclear family of Muslim peasants living under 
Frankish rule should thus remain open. Still, the data 
presently at our disposal allow for the hypothesis that 
these families were relatively large, their size resulting 
from early, well-nigh universal marriage taking place 
within the economically supportive environment of an 
extended family. Were these rural families larger than 
those of their Frankish neighbors, as appears to have 
been the case, about the same time, in the region of 
Lérida on the border of Catalonia and Aragon?™ More 
generally, is it indeed possible to conjecture, for the 
period under discussion as well as for much earlier 
periods, an “Asian” extended family system, the 
demographic strategy of which aimed at maximizing 
the number of children at the expense of living 
standards, versus a “European” nuclear family pattern 
that maximized living standards and minimized 
progeny ?2 The crucial importance of these issues is 
matched only by the difficulties one faces in invest- 
igating them. 


II 

The information contained in Diya’ al-Din’s tract 
also enables us to examine the diffusion of personal 
names. Of the 99 male refugees whose names are 
spelled out, twenty bore names of the type Richard 
Bulliet characterizes as “Muslim names with strong 
religious significance”: nine were called Muhammad, 
seven Ahmad, three ‘Ali, and one Hasan. Twelve 
other refugees bore names Bulliet classifies as 
“biblical/Quranic”: six were called Ibrahim, three 
Yahya, and one each Isma‘il, Yanus, and Yisuf. 
Bulliet assumes that a relatively low proportion of 
“Muslim” names (in our case, 20.2 percent) — 
which, however, exceeds already that of 
“biblical/Quranic” ones (here, 12.1 percent) — is 
typical of an early stage of a population’s conversion 





24 Burns 1990, Muslims, p. 62. See also Casey 197], 
Past and Present, p. 30-31. However, the nuclear families that 
David S. Powers reconstituted from legal documents drawn up 
in fourteenth-century Fez had only 1.6 to 1.7 children on the 
average: Powers 1990, JAOS, p. 241. A sale into slavery of a 
Frankish family consisting of a father, a mother, three sons and 
two daughters, is mentioned in a letter sent to Baghdad after 
Saladin’s victory at the Hors of Hattin: Aba Shama 1848, 
Recueil, p. 288. Ibn al-Athir relates that, after the victory at 
Hattin, he owned a Frankish slave-girl from Jaffa who had had 
six brothers and two sisters: Ibn al-Athir 1872, p. 691. 

25 For the conjecture in general see Jones 1987, p. 11-21. 
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to Islam, “the period of early adopters’’.¢ Is it 
possible that conversion to Islam in the mountainous, 
originally Samaritan area around Nablus was 
relatively late, and that converts accepted Islam in its 
Hanbali garb?”” 

The proportion of “Muslim” and “biblical/ 
Quranic” names in subsequent generations is not 
known. Many of the Hanbali refugees came from the 
village of Jamma ‘il, and the earliest modern data on 
the names of the inhabitants of Jamma‘n — the 
village’s name in more recent times* — appear in the 
birth register of the Nablus district, begun under the 
British in 1920.29 About a dozen of the refugees came 
from the village of Marda — and the earliest data on 
the names of the inhabitants of this village appear in 
an Ottoman nufis register of 1905. An examination 
of these registers has shown that out of the 104 boys 
born in Jammia ‘in and registered between 3 June 1920 
and 18 June 1925, 40 (that is, 38.5 percent) bore 
“Muslim” names and 13 (12.5 percent) “biblical/ 
Quranic” names. Of the 281 boys of Marda listed in 
the Ottoman census of the early years of the present 
century, 101 (35.9 percent) bore ‘““Muslim” names and 
30 (10.7 percent) “biblical/Quranic” ones. Thus we 
see that the proportion of ‘“‘Muslim’”’ names among the 
villagers of Jamma ‘in and Marda in the first quarter of 





26 Bulliet 1979a, Conversion, p. 43-48; Bulliet 1979b, p. 
64-79. For a critique of Bulliet’s method, see Friedmann 1980, 
Asian and African Studies, p. 82-88. A comparison of names 
borne by members of various generations of Hanbali refugees 
(and their ancestors) has not disclosed significant differences. 

27 Professor Bulliet’s suggestion in a letter to first author 
dated Junc 8, 1990. 

28 Abd al-Ghani b. Isma‘il al-Nablusi (1641-1737), a 
descendant of the Band Qudama who visited the village in 1690, 
appears to have referred to it still as Jamma‘il: Khalidi 1946, p. 
23. But the author of the New Samaritan Chronicle (who 
mentions ‘Abd al-Ghani) speaks of Qiryat Gam[(m]a‘in: Adler 
& Seligsohn 1903, p. 107. The Ottoman census of 1596-1597 
mentions eightcen heads of families and five unmarried men in 
the village: Hiitteroth & Abdulfattah 1977, p. 133. According 
to the British census of 1922, 346 men and 374 women, all 
Muslim, lived in the village: Barron 1923, p. 25. In 1987 the 
village’s population was estimated at 2,882: Benvenisti & 
Khayat 1988, p. 130. 

29 Government of Palestine. Department of Health. 
Register of Births, Nablus District, parts 1-8. We would like to 
thank Mr. Tuviyya Gov-Ari, Commissioner of Population 
Registration, Judaea and Samaria, for having allowed us to 
consult this register as well as a copy of it prepared by officials 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

30 Israel State Archives, Register No. 354, Nablus 
District, 1905-1911. The data on Marda’s 80 households appear 
on p. 185-279. 


the twentieth century was almost twice as high as 
among the Hanbali refugees of the twelfth, whereas 
the proportion of “biblical/Quranic” names was about 
the same in the two populations. 

The data allow also for a comparison of the most 

frequent names in both populations (see Table 2). 
Despite the lapse of time the onomastic profiles are 
remarkably similar. Muhammad and Ahmad lead all 
three lists; five of the nine most frequent names 
among the twelfth-century male refugees reappear 
among the nine most frequent names of boys born in 
Jamma‘in between 1920 and 1925; and four of the 
most frequent names among the refugees figure 
among the nine most popular names of boys 
registered in Marda in the early years of this century. 
Similarly, Fatima, Amina, and Maryam appear in all 
three lists of most popular female names. 
Table 2 attests also to the extent of the onomastic 
stock in the two periods. The nine most frequent 
names among the Hanbali emigrés were borne by 
45.4 percent of them, whereas in Jamma‘in and 
Marda of the early twentieth century the nine most 
frequent names were borne by a larger part of the 
respective populations: 59.5 percent in the first village 
and 51.8 percent in the second. In fact, the leading 
name, Muhammad, was borne by 9.1 percent of the 
emigrés and by about 20 percent of the boys of 
Jamma‘in and Marda — a situation that led in many 
instances to the addition of a second name. This 
remarkable increase in the frequency of the leading 
male name has no counterpart among the female 
names: in all three lists, the leading female name is 
borne by about 15 percent of the population. Neither 
is there a consistent difference between the two 
periods as far as the proportion of women who bore 
the six most popular names is concemed. 

The wealth of the respective onomastic stocks can 
be assessed also by examining the ratio between the 
number of individuals and the number of names in 
each population, as shown in Table 3. 

The number of Hanbali refugees, male as well as 
female, who bore the same personal name was thus 
notably smaller than in Jamma‘in and Marda of the 
first quarter of the present century. But this reduction 
in onomastic variety was less pronounced than in 
Europe, where a Namenarmut occurred already in the 
later Middle Ages, with the growing diffusion of 
family names.*! 





31 On this question see Kedar 1967, Moyen Age, p. 438. 
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A. Men 
Hanbali emigrés 
Name No. % 
Muhammad 9 9.1 
Ahmad 7 | 
Ibrahim 6 6.1 
© Abd Allah 6 6.1 
“Abd al-Rahman 4 4.0 
“Umar 4 4.0 
“Abd al-Malik 3 3.0 
°Ali 3 3.0 
Yahya 3 3.0 
Total 45 45.4 
Other names 54 54.6 
Grand total 99 
B. Women 
Hanbali emigrées 
Fatima 6 15.0 
Sa‘ida 4 10.0 
Amina 3 15 
Mubaraka 2 5.0 
Maryam a 5.0 
Makiyya 2 5.0 
Total 19 47.5 
Other names a. -325 
Grand total 40 
Hanbalis, 
12th c. 
All males 99 
All male names 50 
Males/names ratio 1.98 
All females 40 
All female names 27 
Females/names ratio 1.48 


TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Boys of Jamma‘in, 


~ 1920-1925 
Name No. % 
Muhammad 21 20.2 
Ahmad 8 hij 
Mustafa 6 5.8 
Ibrahim 5 4.8 
Mahmid 5 4.8 
©Abd Allah 5 48 
Hasan 4 3.8 
“Ali 4 3.8 
Misa 4 3.8 
62 59.5 
42 40.5 
104 
Girls of Jamma‘in, 
1920-1925 
Fatima 13 L527 
Amina 11 13:3 
SA’isha 8 9.7 
Maryam 8 pi i 
Safiya 5 6.0 
Zaynab 3 3.6 
48 58.0 
35 42.0 
83 


Boys of Marda, 
1905 


Girls of Marda, 
1905 


©A’isha 
Fatima 
Amina 
Maryam 
Safiya 
Halima 


TABLE 3; INDIVIDUALS AND NAMES 


Jamma‘in, 
1920-25 


No. % 
54 19.2 
21 7.5 
16 5.7 
12 43 
11 3.9 
8 2.9 
8 2.9 
8 2.9 
7 25 
145 51.8 
136 48.2 
281 
34 14.4 
19 8.1 
14 5.9 
13 5.5 
12 5.1 
9 3.8 
101 42.8 
135 57.2 
236 
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Latins and Oriental Christians in the 
Frankish Levant, 1099-1291 


A principal objective of the First Crusade was to liberate the Christians 
of the Orient from the infidel yoke; one of its main results was Latin rule 
over sizable Oriental Christian communities. The story of the Latin 
liberators-turned-rulers is well known. Latins replaced Greeks as patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and Antioch, Latin archbishops and bishops were appointed 
throughout the Frankish Levant, and the Oriental Christian clergy were 
(at least nominally) subordinated to-them. The main sanctuaries, and 
their possessions, passed from Oriental Christian to Latin control. 

What relations evolved, under these circumstances, between Latin and 
Oriental Christians? Joshua Prawer, whose discussion of the issue is the 
fullest to date, claimed that the Latins regarded the Oriental Christians as 
belonging to “a caste of native inferiors,” accorded them about the same 
treatment as their Muslim, Jewish or Samaritan subjects, and upheld 
toward all of them a deliberate policy of non-integration, or ‘apartheid’. 
The Oriental Christians responded, on the whole, by exhibiting indifference 
to the fate of the Frankish Kingdom. Thus the Latins missed the 
opportunity to mobilize the Oriental Christians as allies and partners who 
might have improved the survival chances of their kingdom.’ This clear- 
cut thesis has won approval among scholars;* and, with James 
Michener’s novel The Source, it entered the realm of best-seller fiction 
— aremarkable accomplishment for a historian’s supposition. 

But is it really true that the Latins devised, as Prawer put it, “the 
classical rule of colonialism: never mix with the natives,’ applying it 
also to their Oriental Christian subjects? 


| For one of the fullest formulations of his view on the subject, see Prawer, Latin 
Kingdom, chap. 12, esp. pp. 219, 232. 

2 See, for example, the comments of E. Sivan in the symposium on Prawer’s 
colonialism thesis: B.Z. Kedar (ed.), The Horns of Hattin, Jerusalem—Aldershot 1992, 
pp. 354-356. 

3 Prawer, Latin Kingdom, p. 232. 
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Let us examine first the evidence relating to the Armenians and the 
Jacobites. These two Monophysite groups formed a sizable part of the 
population of the two northern Frankish states — the County of Edessa 
and the Principality of Antioch — but both were represented also in the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. The Armenians maintained communities in 
Jerusalem and Acre, and the Jacobites had a large center — the monastery 
of St. Mary Magdalen — near Jerusalem’s northern wall and several 
villages near the city, one of them being ‘Abiid, northwest of Jerusalem, 
where a church bearing a Jacobite inscription (from 1058, according to 
one reading) is still in use.‘ 

The relations of the Latins with these two groups appear to have been 
amicable on the whole. The first two Latin counts of Edessa married 
Armenian princesses, and the first of them encouraged his vassals to 
marry Armenian heiresses.* Baldwin of Mar‘ash, chief vassal of the 
counts of Edessa in the 1130s and 1140s, learned the Armenian language 
and, according to the Armenian chronicler Gregory the Priest, preferred 
Armenians to Franks.® His confessor Basileios commemorated him, in 
Armenian, after his death in 1146 in battle against the Muslims.’ And 
Barhebraeus reports that at a time of tension between the Jacobite 
patriarch and the Jacobite metropolitan of Edessa, the local Jacobites 
began to have their children baptized in Frankish churches.* 

Nerses of Lambron, the Armenian archbishop of Tarsus from 1175 to 
1198, was fascinated by Latin devotion. In 1177 he wrote to Leon II of 
Cilicia: “In just a few years the Franks filled the entire country with their 
piety.” Elsewhere he wnites that during a visit to the Black Mountain near 
Antioch he “admired, full of astonishment, the life of solitude, virtue, and 
mortification of the Roman monks called today Franks.” He asked a 
Greek monk, Basil, why these Franks were outdoing their Greek and 
Armenian counterparts, and Basil directed him to Gregory the Great’s 
Life of Saint Benedict, consequently Nerses decided to have both the Life 
and the Rule of Saint Benedict rendered into Armenian. He himself 
translated the Roman Ordinal. Nerses was also impressed with the 
charitable institutions the Franks established for the relief of the poor, 
and followed their example by distributing bread and beans every 


On the “Abii inscription, see most recently Pringle, Churches, pp. 19-20. 

S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 1 ,Cambridge 1951, p. 208. 

Chronique de Grégoire le Prétre, RHC Arm.,1, pp. 160-161. 

RHC Arm.,1, pp. 204-222; Ltiders, Kreuzziige, p. 64, n. 3 

Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 1M, pp. 212-213 (translation); Gregorii Barhebraei 
Chronicon ecclesiasticum, Il, pp. 477-478, see also pp. 483-484. 
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Wednesday and Friday to two or three hundred of the poor.’ The Jacobite 
patriarch of Antioch, Michael the Syrian, writes in his chronicle with 
admiration about the Frankish Military Order of the Temple. His 
relations with his Latin counterpart, Patriarch Aimery of Antioch, were 
so close that the latter invited him to attend the Third Lateran Council of 
1179, informing him that the Cathar heresy was to be discussed there.!° 
(The same Patriarch Aimery succeeded in 1181-1182 in securing the 
union of the Maronites with the Latin church.)'' Around 1240, a Jacobite 
from Antioch, Theodore, who is known to have studied there the Syriac 
and Latin languages, played a significant role at the court of Emperor 
Frederick II.'? And in 1258 we hear of a Jacobite prelate, Ignatius, who 
bequeaths one half of his possessions to the Jacobite church and the other 
half to the Frankish one; Frankish and Jacobite monks and priests 
officiated at his funeral side by side." 

In the Kingdom of Jerusalem proper, Latin relations with Armenians 
and Jacobites were similarly amicable. The first two counts of Edessa, 
who, as noted earlier, married Armenian princesses, later became kings 
of Jerusalem: Baldwin I (1100-1118) and Baldwin II (1118-1131). Some 
of their Latin subjects appear to have emulated their example: Fulcher of 
Chartres, chaplain of Baldwin I and chronicler of the kingdom, writes in 
an often-quoted passage on the settling of the Latins in the Levant that 
“some of them have taken wives not merely of their own people, but a 
Syrian, an Armenian, or even a baptized Saracen.”'* Queen Melisende, 
the daughter of King Baldwin II and his Armenian wife Morphia, who 
played a major rule in the country’s politics between 1131 and 1152, was 
favorably disposed toward the kingdom’s Jacobites and tended to support 
them — so reports a Jacobite monk writing in Jerusalem. The Jacobites, 


9 RHC Arm., I, pp. 576, 600; L. M. Alishan, Sissouan oul’ Arméno-Cilicie: Description 
géographique et historique, Venice 1899, p. 517; P. Peeters, “Traductions et 
traducteurs dans |’hagiographie orientale 4 1’époque byzantine,” Anal. Boll., 40 
(1922), pp. 271-272. 

10 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, III, pp. 201-203, 377-378; A. Baumstark, Festbrevier 
und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten: Eine liturgiegeschichtliche Vorarbeit, 
Paderborn 1910, pp. 21-22. 

11 See the recent, thorough discussion by R. Hiestand, “Die Integration der Maroniten in 
die rémische Kirche: Zum dltesten Zeugnis der papstlichen Kanzlei,” OCP, 54 (1988), 
pp. 119-152. 

12 B.Z. Kedar & E. Kohlberg, “The Intercultural Career of Theodore of Antioch,” 
Mediterranean Historical Review, 10 (1995), pp. 164-176. 

13 Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon ecclesiasticum, Il, pp. 729-730; II, pp. 427-428; 
Liiders, Kreuzziige, p. 70. 

14 Fulcherii Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, II, 37, 4, ed. H. Hagenmeyer, 
Heidelberg 1913, p. 748. 
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for their part, emulated the Franks and fortified their villages in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem; apparently they, no less than the Franks, had tg 
fear Muslim incursions. And when Jerusalem was filled in 1148 with 
Christian refugees from Edessa, the head of the Jacobite center in Jerusalem, 
Ignatius III, “was gladly meeting their needs, for he had compassion on 
all the poor whether of our own [Jacobite] community or of that of the 
Franks, and he was sad and troubled because he could not do more,” 
No less obvious was the Armenian solidarity with the Franks. When 
King Thoros of Armenia visited the Kingdom of Jerusalem in the mid- 
1160s, he was shocked to see that the country was full of Muslim 
villages, and proposed therefore that King Amalric of Jerusalem oust the 
Saracen peasants of his realm and supplant them with 30,000 dependable 
Armenian warriors, who would come with their families to settle and 
defend the country. The scheme fell through because the Frankish clergy 
insisted that the Armenian peasants pay tithes, from which the Muslim 
peasants were exempted.'° 
Upon Saladin’s conquest of Jerusalem in 1187, an anonymous 
Oriental poet, probably living in Palestine, wrote a dirge in Syriac in 
which he unequivocally identifies with the Franks: he refers to the 
purported treason of Count Raymond of Tripoli as a betrayal “of our 
people”; he is grief-stricken at Rome’s humiliation by the Muslim 
triumph, and he laments the fate of the defeated Christians.'’ A few years 
later another Syriac dirge, apparently written outside Palestine, also 
accuses Raymond of Tripoli of treachery, refers respectfully to the pope, 
and dwells on “the wailing in Jericho, the moaning in the land of Silo, 
the howling amidst Acre.”'* The two dirges are contained in a Nestorian 
manuscript; Theodor Néldeke, who published them back in 1873, was 
surprised that their authors “so vollkommen auf Seiten der Franken 
stehn.”!? 
The Copts, like the Armenians and the Jacobites, were Monophysites, 


15 [L’abbé] Martin, “Les Premiers Princes croisés et les syriens jacobites de Jérusalem,” 
Journal Asiatique, 8e sér., 13 (1889), pp. 66-68, 72-73, 75-76; W.R. Taylor, “A New 
Syriac Fragment Dealing with Incidents in the Second Crusade,” Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 11 (1931), pp. 120-130, with the quotation 
appearing on p. 124. 

16 Chronique d'Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier, ed. M.L. de Mas Latrie, Paris 1871, 
pp. 28-29. 

17 Th. Noldeke, “Zwei syrische Lieder auf die Einnahme Jerusalems durch Saladin,” 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 27 (1873), pp. 505-507 
(text), 507—510 (translation). 

18 Ibid., pp. 495-499 (text), 499-505 (translation). 

19 Ibid., p. 494. 
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but their stance toward the Franks was fundamentally different. The 
reasons should be sought in the political and demographic sphere. The 
Armenians were allied with the Franks, and in addition, several of their 
communities lived under Frankish rule; the Jacobites had major centers 
in the Frankish states, especially in the Principality of Antioch. The 
situation of the Copts was quite different. Well-nigh all of them lived in 
Egypt under Muslim rule, playing an important role in the country’s 
economy and administration. Therefore, in the era of the Crusades, they 
identified, or deemed it judicious to identify, with the Muslim side. 
Possibly the Crusaders exhibited hostility toward these Christian subjects 
of their Fatimid enemies: while the Coptic History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria lauds the Seljuk predecessors of the Crusaders for having 
employed a Copt, Mansir al-Balbayi, in the administration of the lands 
around Jerusalem, it denounces the Franks for their “hatred of us, as also, 
their false belief concerning us and their charge against us of impiety”; it 
was therefore no longer possible for the Copts to go on pilgrimage (haj/) 
to Jerusalem.”° Nevertheless, in later years there was some Coptic presence 
in Frankish Jerusalem. The German pilgrim Johann of Wiirzburg, who 
appears to have visited the city in the early 1160s, mentions that the 
Cepthi had there a place of prayer; and in about 1169 another German 
pilgrim, Theoderich, mentions the Nubiani among the sects that celebrate 
Divine Office in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.*! 

In a recent article, Francoise Micheau analyzes the references to the 
Franks that are contained in Coptic chronicles. She finds that as a rule 
the Coptic chroniclers deal with the Franks only insofar as they touch 
upon the history of Egypt; they disregard the Franks’ religious motivation, and 
desist from referring to them as Christians (this term is reserved for 
Copts and other Oriental Christians). It is symptomatic that The History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria casually refers to Egypt as bildd al-islam 
(the land of Islam);” that it contains a lengthy biography of Saladin that 
presents his struggle against the Franks from the sultan’s viewpoint, 
incorporating five of the letters in which he announces his victories; and 


20 History of the Patriarchs, 2.3, pp. 229, 249 (text), 364-365, 399 (translation). See 
Micheau, Croisades, p. 179. Prawer (Latin Kingdom, p. 217, n. 7) believed that the 
Coptic chronicler used the term hajj to denote the Crusade (but see his conflicting 
paraphrase on p. 219). 

21 Peregrinationes tres: Saewulf, lohannes Wirziburgensis, Theodericus, ed. R.B.C. 
Huygens (CCCM, 139), Turnhout 1994, pp. 138, 152. For the probable dates of the 
pilgrimages, see p. 28. See also B. Hamilton, The Latin Church in the Crusader 
States: The Secular Church, London 1980, p. 209. 

22 Micheau, Croisades, pp. 177, 181, referring to History of the Patriarchs, 3.1, p. 53 
(text), p. 89 (translation). 
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that the chronicler’s account of the battle at the Horns of Hattin of 1137 
concludes with the words: ‘God gave the victory to Salah al-Din over 
them [i.e., the Franks].”?? Elsewhere the chronicler explains that by 
divine inspiration Saladin unwittingly followed the precepts of the Torah 
and the Gospel.** Basically the Coptic chroniclers display the same 
attitudes as those of the Muslims. In fact, as Claude Cahen has shown, a 
large part of the chronicle of the Copt al-Makin b. al-‘Amid (d. 1273-74) 
is identical with a part of the chronicle of the Syrian Muslim Ibn Wasil, 
Similarly, the Copt al-Mufaddal b. Abi 1-Fada°il uses Muslim sources, 
going so far as to dispense with the omission of typically Islamic 
expressions.” 

All this conforms to what has all along been assumed about the Coptic 
chronicles, though they have not yet been analyzed in so systematic a 
manner. However, two of Madame Micheau’s findings are indeed 
extraordinary. First, she shows that while the term jihdd is used in these 
chronicles but sparingly (just twelve instances in the sources she analyzed), 
it refers on one occasion to a crusading leader! It is an author of the 
History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria who, reporting the arrival of 
Count Henry of Champagne in Acre in 1190, remarks that the count was 
‘‘a brave champion who came with all those who had undertaken the holy 
war for God (al-mujahidin li-llah) from the West, from beyond the 
sea.”*© Thus the Crusade is perceived as a Frankish jihad — apparently 
some Copts knew more about Crusader motivation than the typical 
Coptic chronicle would suggest. 

Second, Madame Micheau points out that after the Franks conquered 
Damietta in 1218, panic spread in Egypt, and Muslims committed acts of 
violence against Copts, probably suspecting them of connivance with the 
enemy. At this juncture another author of the History of the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Yuhanna b. Bulus, relates the dream of a Coptic priest 
who is being instructed by the ‘Hungarian’ (evidently King Andrew Il of 
Hungary, a leader of the Fifth Crusade) to “go to our brethren, the 
Christians, appease their hearts and quieten them, and inform them that 
we [the Crusaders] have not come except to avenge [them] of their 
enemies. We have not come to harm them and that they shall remain in 


23 Ibid., pp. 170, 179; the quotation is taken from History of the Patriarchs, 3. 2, P- 2 
(text), p. 120 (translation). 

24 Ibid., p. 180, referring to History of the Patriarchs, 3.2, p. 82 (text), P- 139 
(translation). 

25 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 


26 Ibid., p. 177, quoting History of the Patriarchs, 3.2, p. 100 (text), p. 169 (translation). 
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their churches and [live] according to their religious law.””’ Thus, within 
the framework of a dream, the chronicler presents a Western conception 
of the aims of crusading. But this attitude is not restricted to dreams. 
Having described the Frankish conquest of Damietta’s Chain Tower, our 
chronicler observes: “Indications multiplied of the kindness of our 
Master for this religion and His good-pleasure in its people.” This stance 
resembles that of Western chroniclers! And when our writer comes to 
speak of the Frankish administration of conquered Damietta, he betrays 
plain admiration: “As for the Franks, news of them used to be brought 
concerning [their] justice and clemency and fair-dealing which were not 
to be described.” Are these the expressions of a fleeting, atypical mood, 
occasioned by a brief period of distress? Possibly.”” But one may also 
assume that a more positive attitude toward the Franks existed, at least 
among some Copts, all along, and that it surfaced at a moment when 
Frankish triumph appeared imminent. 

Madame Micheau maintains that the Coptic chroniclers did not exhibit 
any interest in the beliefs or practices of the Franks, and she considers 
this lack of concern as resulting from the absence of contacts between 
Copts and Franks, an absence compounded by a linguistic barrier.*° Yet I 
believe there are indications of a more intense interaction between Copts 
and Franks. First, in the chronicle of al-Makin b. al-‘ Amid there appears 
a quite detailed description of the arrival of the Flagellants in Acre in the 
year 658 (i.e., 1259-60).*' As far as I know, this is the only reference to 
the advent of the Flagellants to the Frankish Levant. Moreover, there 
exist two copies of a ‘Frankish’-Arabic vocabulary, with the Frankish 
(that is, Old French) words transcribed into Coptic letters and followed 
by an Arabic translation. G. Maspero, who published this vocabulary, 
surmised that it originated with some medieval Coptic scribes who 
encountered Latin inhabitants of the Frankish Kingdom, probably toward 
the end of its existence. Although Maspero printed this text back in 
1888, it has been overlooked by historians of the Crusades. 

What are the reasons for believing that the vocabulary in question 


27 Ibid., pp. 181-182, quoting History of the Patriarchs, 4.1, pp. 24 (text), 49 
(translation). 

28 Ibid., p. 182, quoting History of the Patriarchs, 4.1, pp. 23, 33 (text), 47, 69 
(translation). 

29 This is the interpretation Micheau (p. 182) tends to propose. 

30 Ibid., p. 178. 

31 Loc. cit., note 64. 

32 Maspero, Vocabulaire, p. 484. Maspero’s conjecture is enhanced by the dates 1296 
and 1310 appearing in the manuscript: L.J, Delaporte, “Catalogue sommaire des 
manuscrits coptes de la Bibliothéque Nationale,” ROC, 2e sér, 6 (1911), pp. 384-385. 
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reflects Coptic-Latin interaction in the Frankish Kingdom rather than in 
an Egyptian town — say, Alexandria, which was so frequently visited by 
Latin merchants? First, the language itself: the merchants would normally 
have spoken some Italian dialect, whereas Old French was the language 
of the Frankish Kingdom’s ruling element. Second, the only name of a 
town that appears in the vocabulary is akhreh, translated as madinat 
‘akka@; undoubtedly the town of Acre.** Third, the ‘Frankish’ words 
include Frenchified Arabic terms like /i khaziouh — that is, the Arabic 
ghazalah, which seems to have become in Frankish parlance gazeau or 
gaziau. (The compiler of the vocabulary, unaware of the term’s Arabic 
origin, listed it among the ‘Frankish’ words and translated it into 
standard Arabic.) The same is true of the purportedly Frankish term la 
shoubbekh, evidently a Frenchified form of shibak, window.” It is 
plausible that such Arabic terms entered the speech of Latins who had 
been living in the Frankish Levant for several generations; it is quite 
improbable that such a trend evolved among the relatively few French 
speakers who visited Egypt. Finally, the vocabulary includes military 
terms known to have been current in the Frankish Levant — for instance, 
l’ aubalasdre (i.e., l’arbaleste) and Je mankaniéh (le mangonneau).* 
The vocabulary is variegated in content. Beginning with ecclesiastical 
expressions and terms — a nou dou p'oure (in the name of the Father), 
la khrouish (the cross), li badriarshouh (the patriarch) and the like — it 
passes on to numerals, the days of the week, occupations (li bent’ our 
d'esbis; li t’sharbant' er), metals, and much more. There are also short 
phrases, like Ledeshshoush, aloumes a le blas (=levez sus, allons a la 
place), immediately followed by /a bout’ ain (explained in Arabic as bint 
khata‘) and li z’int’iléme; * useful questions like Vos-t'i vinir 6 bain? 
(Arabic: giim, nariih al-hamam) or Vos-t’'i vinir 6 2’ andin?;*" requests 
like Bale mere khouzeimeh-ma s'meise (=Belle mére, cousez moi ma 
chemise)*® or, far more ominously, Ale-vou khi ne z'e ne bou tidh 
(=Allez vous [en] que je ne vous tue).*? In sum, we have here a singular 
document that throws rare and welcome light on everyday life in the 
Frankish Levant as well as on the Franks’ language and pronunciation. 


33 Maspero, Vocabulaire, p. 512. 

34 Ibid., p. 505 with n. 4, p. 510 with n. 9. 

35 Ibid., p. 510. 

36 Ibid., p. 500. 

37 Ibid., p. 503. 

38 Ibid., p. 504. 

39 Ibid., p. 508. 

40 The vocabulary is the subject of a forthcoming study of mine. 
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There is evidence of Latin-Coptic ties also on a more learned level. 
Around the third quarter of the thirteenth century, Western legends about 
the Virgin Mary were rendered into Arabic; there are good reasons to 
believe that the translation originated in Dominican circles, quite 
probably — as Enrico Cerulli surmised — in Acre. These translated 
Western legends entered the religious literature of the Coptic and 
Ethiopian churches. Daniel Baraz, who recently compared the Western 
models with the Arabic translations used by the Copts, arrived at the 
conclusion that the translations exhibit culturally dictated alterations — 
for example, a systematic de-emphasis of the wickedness of sinners; it 
would seem that medieval Copts were not ready to regard a sinner as 
worthy of miracles or revelations.*! 

Having dealt at some length with the Monophysites — Jacobites, 
Armenians and Copts — let us consider moré briefly the Greeks and 
Melkites. These resembled the Copts insofar as they maintained ties with 
a power situated beyond the boundaries of the Frankish states, namely 
Byzantium. But, unlike that of the Copts, their presence in the Frankish 
states was substantial, and in the Kingdom of Jerusalem they probably 
made up the most powerful Oriental Christian group. Consequently, their 
losses with the arrival of the First Crusade were the most painful: it was 
from them that the Franks took over the major sanctuaries, and their 
prelates were largely replaced by Latin ones. The tension was not limited 
to the period of the Frankish takeover: Leontios, the Greek titular 
patriarch of Jerusalem who made a pilgrimage in 1177, was allowed to 
visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre merely as a simple cleric, and the 
Latin patriarch purportedly attempted to have him murdered.” There are 
also indications of Frankish polemics aimed primarily at the Greeks. 
Patriarch Aimery of Antioch received from the Pisan, Constantinople- 
based theologian Hugh Etherianus the Latin and Greek renditions of his 
treatise on the double procession of the Holy Spirit; it is plausible to 
assume that he intended to use the work in polemics with Antioch’s 
Greeks. Aimery also repeatedly invited Hugh to come to Antioch, 
apparently expecting him to sustain the Latins in their disputes with the 


41 D. Baraz, “Coptic-Arabic Collections of Western Marian Legends: The Reception of 
a Western Text in the East — A Case of Intercultural Relations in the Middle Ages,” 
Acts of the Fifth International Congress of Coptic Studies, 11, Rome 1993, pp. 23-32; 
idem, “Bartolomeo da Trento’s Book of Marian Miracles: A New Insight into the 
Arabic Collections of Marian Legends,” OCP, 60 (1994), pp. 69-85. 

42 For the account of his pilgrimage, see D. Tsougarakis, The Life of Leontios, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem: Text, Translation, Commentary, Leiden 1993, pp. 126-139. 
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Greeks.**? Similarly, Thomas Aquinas wrote for a cantor of Antioch a 
tract entitled De rationibus fidei contra Saracenos Graecos et Armenos.# 
Moreover, we now know of an anti-Greek work composed by a Frankish 
cleric. This is the tract De una Magdalena contra Grecos, written by 
Gerard of Nazareth in the mid-twelfth century; a few years ago a 
summary of it was located in a sixteenth-century compilation. 

Yet Frankish antagonism toward the Greeks and Melkites was 
tempered by diverse constraints and enticements. When, on Holy 
Saturday, 1101, the ‘Holy Fire’ did not descend in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Franks were forced to enlist the goodwill of the 
Greek (and other Oriental) clergy.“* Eager to enlarge the sparse population 
of his capital, King Baldwin I in about 1115 arranged a migration of 
Christian peasants from Transjordan to Jerusalem; an Arabic source 
reveals that at least some of these peasants were Melkites.*’ Again, when 
Byzantium was able to impose its will on the Franks, or when Byzantines 
and Franks were allies, the Greeks of the Frankish Levant could register 
gains. Thus when the Byzantine emperor Manuel I Comnenus advanced 
on Antioch in 1159 with a huge army, Prince Raynald of Chatillon had 
to promise on oath to admit a Greek patriarch to the see of Antioch; and 
it appears that a Greek bishop was introduced also to Laodicaea. About 
the same time Byzantine influence increased also in Jerusalem, and it has 
been persuasively argued that it led, by 1166, to the readmission of 
Greek canons to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” The custom of 
reading there, at the Descent of the Holy Fire, the various /ectiones in 
Greek as well as in Latin, may date from that time.’ The Frankish- 
Byzantine rapprochement led, in 1169, to the redecoration of the Church 


43 The exchange between Hugh Etherianus and Aimery of Antioch is printed in E. 
Marténe & U. Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, I, Paris 1717, cols. 479-481, 
and reprinted (with some mistakes) in PL, 202, cols. 229-232. 

44 Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia, 40 B, Rome 1968. For a discussion, see M. 
Grabmann, “Die Schrift: De rationibus fidei contra Saracenos Graecos et Armenos ad 
Cantorem Antiochenum des heiligen Thomas von Aquin,” Scholastik; Viertel- 
Jahresschrift fiir Theologie und Philosophie, 17 (1942), pp. 187-216. 

45 See Kedar, Gerard of Nazareth, pp. 63-64, 75-76. 

46 On this oft-discussed episode, see for instance Prawer, Latin Kingdom, pp. 218-219, 
B. McGinn, “Iter sancti sepulchri: The Piety of the First Crusaders,” B.K. Lackner & 
K.R, Philip (eds.), Essays in Medieval Civilization, Austin-London 1978, pp. 33-38. 

47 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 11, 27, ed. R.B.C. Huygens (CCCM, 63), Tumhout 
1986, pp. 535-536; Ibn al-Qifti, Ta?rikh al-hukama”, ed. J. Lippert, Leipzig 1903, pp. 
378-379, English translation in Kohlberg & Kedar, A Melkite Physician, p. 121. 

48 Kedar, Gerard of Nazareth, p. 63. 

49 Mayer, Latins, p. 192. 

50 “iste et omnes alie... et greca et latina lingua pronuntiantur.” C. Kohler, “Un rituel et 
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of the Nativity in Bethlehem under the patronage of King Amalric of 
Jerusalem, the Byzantine emperor Manuel I Comnenus, and Bethlehem’s 
bishop, Radulph; this is known from a bilingual, Greek and Latin, 
inscription in the church’s apse. We know the names of two artists who 
carried out the work: the monk Ephraim, “painter and mosaic artist,” who 
is mentioned in the Greek inscription, and Basileus pictor, whom a 
recently discovered Syriac inscription identifies as a deacon.*' In 1173 
Meletus, archbishop of the Syrian and Greek inhabitants of Gaza and 
Eleutheropolis, was received as confrater of the Frankish Order of the 
Hospital.*? And in the 1180s we hear about a Melkite physician, Ya‘qib 
b. Siqlab, who studied and practised medicine in Jerusalem, adopted the 
dress of the Frankish physicians — and was rash enough to appear in this 
garb in Ayyubid Damascus!*? 

Yet it is evident that Greek influence on the Latins antedates the 
Frankish-Byzantine rapprochement. Already by 1138 the Church: of the 
Holy Sepulchre appears in the documents as the Church of the 
Resurrection (ecclesia Dominicae Resurrectionis),“ which amounts of 
course to a translation of the church’s Greek name, Anastasis. From the 
1150s the patriarchs of Jerusalem refer to themselves as sacrosancte 
Resurrectionis ecclesie patriarcha,* and the name Anastasis, in Greek, 
appears on their seals, evidently following Greek prototypes.** The 
Roman Curia does not seem to have approved of the new formula; at any 
rate, it continued to use the term ‘Holy Sepulchre.’ 

A still more telling instance of Greek influence may be discerned in 
the earliest piece of Frankish legislation that has come down to us, the 
decisions of the council that Patriarch Warmund and King Baldwin II of 
Jerusalem convened in 1120 in Nablus. I hope to show in a forthcoming 
publication that several of these decisions exhibit striking similarities to 


un bréviaire du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem (XIIe—XIIle siécle),” Revue de l’ Orient 
latin, 8 (1900-01), p. 420 

51 G. Kiihnel, Wall Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Berlin 1988, pp. 4-5; 
idem, “Die Konzilsdarstellungen in der Geburtskirche in Bethlehem: Ihre kunst- 
historische Tradition unf ihr kirchenpolitisch-historischer Hintergrund,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 86-87 (1993-94), pp. 86-107; Pringle, Churches, p. 141. 

52 Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire, 1, No. 443, pp. 306-308. 

53 Kohlberg and Kedar, A Melkite Physician, pp. 118, 124. Incidentally, Egyptian 
Melkites were accused of resembling the Franks in their growth of hair: Micheau, 
Croisades, p. 181. 

54 G. Bresc-Bautier, Le Cartulaire du Chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, Paris 
1984, Docs. 60, 72, pp. 152, 170. 

55 Ibid., Docs. 119, 147, 148, 150, 162, pp. 242, 288, 290, 293, 314. 

56 Mayer, Latins, pp. 191-192. 
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a Byzantine law book. 

Thus there is considerable evidence for religious and cultura] 
interaction between the Latins and the Jacobites, Armenians, and Copts 
(who were considered heretics) as well as with the schismatic Greeks, In 
addition, there are indications of interaction with Oriental Christians 
whose affiliation is not stated. In about 1150 the Icelandic abbot Nicolés 
witnessed Latins and non-Latins alternating daily at the celebration of 
Lauds in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.*’ The Statutes of Acre, which 
the papal legate Odo of Chateauroux promulgated in 1254, prohibit the 
abominabile et horribile marriage custom according to which, after the 
nuptial ceremony, a cleric bearing blessed water and five lit candles 
makes his way from the church to the couple’s abode, puts the candles 
under the couple’s feet and receives, “for so reprehensible a service,” 12 
deniers or some other payment. It is reasonable to assume that, given the 
magical value of the number 5, this custom — which the legate brands 
as witchcraft — reflects some Oriental (Christian or Muslim) influence.* 
Also in Acre, in 1264, the wealthy merchant Saliba — whose name 
marks him as an Oriental Christian — appears in his will as a confrater 
of the Order of the Hospital who makes bequests only to the Latin 
churches of Acre. This is evidently a case of acculturation, with Saliba 
probably formally adopting the Latin rite. It was not the only such case: 
a Latin inscription found at Acre calls for passersby to pray pro anima 
mei, magistri Ebuli Fazle, hujus ecclesie edificatoris. As Claude Cahen 
has persuasively shown, the magister’s name must have been Abii ’1- 
Fadl, pronounced in the vernacular as Ebu 71 Fazl. In other words, we 
have here an Oriental Christian founding a Latin church, again probably 
after having embraced the Latin rite.” 


57 See B.Z. Kedar & C. Westergaard-Nielsen, “Icelanders in the Crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem: A Twelfth-Century Account,” Mediaeval Scandinavia, 11 (1978-79), pp. 
201, 207; reprinted in Kedar, Franks, pp. 201, 207. 

58 Mansi, Concilia, 26, col. 345C; cf. B.Z. Kedar, “Ecclesiastical Legislation in the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem: The Statutes of Jaffa (1253) and Acre (1254),” P.W. Edbury 
(ed.), Crusade and Settlement: Papers read at the First Conference for the Study of 
the Crusades and the Latin East, Cardiff, September 1983, Cardiff 1985, pp. 227, 230, 
n. 17a; reprinted in Kedar, Franks, pp. 227, 230, n. 17a. 

59 Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire, M1, Doc. 3105, pp. 91-92. 

60 C. Cahen, “Une inscription mal comprise concernant le rapprochement entre 
Maronites et Croisés,” S.A. Hanna (ed.), Medieval and Middle Eastern Studies in 
Honor of Aziz Suryal Atiya, Leiden 1972, pp. 62-63. Cahen’s view did not persuade 
S. De Sandoli, Corpus Inscriptionum Crucesignatorum Terrae Sanctae (1 099-1291): 
Testo, traduzione e annotazioni, Jerusalem 1974, p. 301, n. 11. 
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Some Oriental Christians rendered services both to the Franks and to 
their Muslim adversaries: Abt Sulayman Dawid, an Oriental Christian 
physician from Jerusalem, first gained fame in Fatimid Egypt, then 
served as physician to King Amalric of Jerusalem, and finally revealed 
to Saladin the date of his future conquest of Jerusalem, thereby gaining 
the sultan’s protection.®' And, according to a Coptic chronicle, before 
Saladin conquered the city, he had held secret talks with its Melkite 
inhabitants, and one of them served as his spy.” Yet the evidence for 
positive interaction between Franks and Oriental Christians is far more 
weighty. This evidence also ties in with Ronnie Ellenblum’s seminal 
thesis, according to which the Franks settled in the Palestinian countryside 
mainly in areas in which Oriental Christians had formed a clear majority 
prior to the Crusader conquest.® In sum, the Franks indeed were 
liberators who turned into the rulers of the Oriental Christians they had 
come to liberate — but they were rulers who felt relatively at ease among 
their Oriental Christian subjects and maintained manifold relations with 
them.” 
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Multidirectional Conversion in 
the Frankish Levant 


Albert of Aachen, a chronicler of the First Crusade, recounts that during 
the siege of Jerusalem in the summer of 1099, the crusaders took a Muslim 
nobleman prisoner. Baldwin of Bourcgq, later to become the second Frank- 
ish king of Jerusalem, and other crusading leaders conversed with the pris- 
oner, trying to convert him to Christianity. When he refused to profess the 
Christian faith, he was brought before the Tower of David, the Muslim- 
held citadel of Jerusalem, and Baldwin’s esquire decapitated him in view of 
all, to terrify the citadel’s defenders." 

This account of crusader leaders attempting to convert a Muslim pris- 
oner to Christianity during the siege of Jerusalem has not received the at- 
tention it deserves, possibly because it appears in the work of a chronicler 
who did not join the expedition, or because it deviates from the conven- 
tional image of the First Crusade. Yet the episode’s credibility is enhanced 
by a parallel account contained in a letter written only one year after the 
crusader conquest of Jerusalem. This letter, sent to Egypt by the leaders of 
the Karaite Jewish community of Ascalon, tells how the crusaders urged a 
captive Jerusalemite Jew of a respected family to convert and become a 
Christian priest. The prisoner refused—just like the noble Muslim in the 
story told by Albert of Aachen.* In the summer of 1099, then, there were 
in Jerusalem some crusaders eager to convert unbelievers. 

Not infrequently, unbelievers did convert, as we learn from various pieces 
of evidence on conversion to Christianity in the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem. Most of the evidence pertains to converts from Islam. The phenom- 
enon is not surprising: an all-Mediterranean perspective reveals that wher- 
ever Christians brought a Muslim population under their rule, some of the 
conquered converted to the religion of the conquerors. This was true of the 
Byzantine reconquest of Crete and Asia Minor in the tenth century as well 
as of the subsequent Latin reconquests. As early as 972, when the Chris- 
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tians routed the Muslims of Fraxinetum on the Provengal coast, some of 
the defeated Muslims converted to Christianity. In Spain and in Sicily too, 
the Christian conquest resulted in partial Muslim conversion, and the same 
holds true for the Frankish Levant.3 What does merit surprise is that the 
quite extensive evidence on Muslim conversion in the Frankish Kingdom 
of Jerusalem has been until now largely ignored. I should like to survey the 
principal testimonies and attempt to characterize the phenomenon. 

Latin chronicles tell of Muslims who converted and entered the service 
of Godfrey de Bouillon and Baldwin I, the first two rulers of the kingdom. 
Godfrey had a Muslim ally who rode by his side in the battle of Ascalon in 
August 1100 and was persuaded by Godfrey to convert. (Albert of Aachen, 
telling of this event, adds that he is uncertain whether the baptism took 
place before or after the battle, thus increasing the story’s credibility).4 In 
November 1100, Baldwin I set out for the Dead Sea in the company of 
“local inhabitants who were previously Saracens [i.e., Muslims], but have 
recently become Christians.”5 Baldwin I also baptized a Muslim, chris- 
tened him with his own name, and included him in his entourage—until, 
during the siege of Sidon in 1110, this convert allied himself with the Mus- 
lims of the besieged town and was caught and hanged.® We hear of another 
Muslim convert who gained Baldwin I’s confidence and in 1112 averted a 
Muslim attempt to infiltrate the city of Jerusalem.” These cases of conver- 
sion are not reported as anomalies, and the Muslim converts are mentioned 
only because of the role they played in the events described. Therefore we 
may assume that there were more such converts whose existence remains 
undocumented as they did not take part in events the chroniclers saw fit to 
recount. 

Some baptized Muslims participated in warfare alongside the Franks; 
thus, it has been persuasively argued that the first nucleus of the Turco- 
poles—that is, the light cavalry—was formed of Muslim converts of Turk- 
ish origin.’ The Muslims viewed such converts as traitors, of course: after 
the Muslim victory at Chastellet in 1179, Saladin ordered the execution of 
all Christian warriors who had formerly been Muslims.? Conversion to 
Christianity appears to have occurred also among Muslim peasants. Ina 
still unpublished treatise on shaykhs, or elders, active in villages of the 
Nablus region in Frankish and Ayyubid times, Diya al-Din al-Maqdisi men- 
tions a formerly pious Muslim “who entered a church and became a Chris- 
tian”; the event is not presented as exceptional.'° 

There are several references to the conversion of Muslim slaves. Frank- 
ish law, like that of Catalonia, set down that a converted slave should be 
set free.'! The results were twofold: first, slaves would convert in order “to 
be freed from servitude” (por estre delivres dou servage).'* Second, Frank- 
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ish lords would prevent the conversion of their slaves so as to avoid the 
obligation of releasing them. Jacques of Vitry, bishop of Acre in the years 
1216-28, sternly reproved the lords on this account.%3 Similarly, Pope Gre- 
gory IX denounced the Frankish lords who forbade their Muslim slaves to 
attend sermons given by missionaries and to be baptized. Gregory did more 
than denounce: in two letters of 1237-38 he ordered the lords to allow 
their slaves to accept baptism, abolishing simultaneously the consuetudo 
terrae that promised the manumission of a baptized slave.'4 But even this 
compromise between Faith and Mammon failed to surmount the lords’ 
resistance, and fifteen years later a papal legate had to threaten them with 
excommunication if they refused their slaves Christian instruction. The 
legate, Odo of Chateauroux, harbored no illusions as to the lords’ reac- 
tion. He expected their resistance to continue and therefore decreed that 
his statute, promulgated in Jaffa in 1253, was to be read out twice a year in 
all churches throughout the Frankish East.'5 And as late as 1298 an eccle- 
siastical council in Nicosia had to threaten to excommunicate any lord 
refusing to allow his slaves to be baptized.*® 

There can be no doubt that Muslim slaves and other Muslims of low 
social standing did convert to Christianity. In 1264 Pope Urban IV wrote 
to the patriarch of Jerusalem that the poor Muslims who were coming to 
Acre to be converted should be provided sustenance during the days in 
which they were to receive Christian instruction.*7 In the same year, a bur- 
gess of Acre, an Oriental Christian by the name of Saliba, drew up his will. 
This is the sole extant will of a burgess of the Frankish Kingdom, and we 
learn from it that Saliba had a male slave and a female slave who had 
already been baptized, and another male slave and female slave whom Saliba 
was now ordering to be baptized. We have, then, four Christian converts 
in a single Acre household!*® One can only wonder how many converted 
slaves were mentioned in the acts of Acre’s notaries—acts that unfortu- 
nately have not survived.'? We do however possess several documents of a 
different kind: accords drawn up between the Mamluks and various Frank- 
ish rulers in the years 1267-83. These accords refer repeatedly to Muslims 
fleeing from Mamluk to Frankish territory and converting there, and vice 
versa.2° And the Muslim chroniclers Ibn al-Furat and al-Magqrizi tell about 
Mamluks of the Sultan Baybars who fled to Acre and Tyre and converted 
there. They also tell of a Muslim girl who was ransomed from the Franks 
and then seized by them and forced to convert. Al-Magqrizi adds that such 
forced conversions were frequent, but his assertion is not corroborated by 
other sources.?? 

Details on Muslim conversion in the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem 
can be gleaned also from two papal bulls preserved solely in canon law 
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collections. In the first, dating from 1193, Pope Celestine III replies to que- 
ries by Theobald, bishop of Acre, regarding cases of Saracen conversion; 
some of these sound rather hypothetical. The second, which Pope Innocent 
III sent in 1201 to a bishop of Tiberias, proclaims the validity of consan- 
guineous marriage between converts, the inadmissibility of polygamy among 
them, and the ineffectiveness of a non-Christian divorce that precedes one’s 
conversion.** Such problems appear to have recurred time and again. In 
1274, when a papal legate set out for the Frankish Levant, he was autho- 
rized to permit converts to retain the wives they had married before their 
conversion, although the parties were related in a degree of consanguinity 
that was forbidden to Christians.”3 

Thus, the evidence of various sources— Frankish law, canon law, west- 
ern and oriental chronicles, treaties, a will, etc.—points to a significant 
number of conversions among local Muslims, mostly from the lower strata 
of their community. Was this conversion encouraged by the Franks? We 
have seen that lords opposed the conversion of their slaves. Yet the very 
law that promised manumission to a baptized slave indicates that some 
Franks did wish to further Muslim conversion; indeed, the first manifesta- 
tion of such a wish precedes the crusader conquest of Jerusalem. More- 
over, in the early 1120s the hermit Bernard of Blois left the Frankish realm 
to preach Christianity to a Muslim ruler, probably Nur al-Dawla Balak of 
Aleppo. This feat, anticipating by about a century the famous preaching of 
Francis of Assisi before al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt, became known only 
recently.*4 In the thirteenth century, Franciscans and Dominicans endeav- 
ored to bring about Muslim conversion in the Holy Land, and Pope Gre- 
gory IX proclaimed these missionary efforts to be as commendable as cru- 
sading.*5 

Besides the numerous reports of the conversion of Muslims, there are 
three pieces of evidence on Jewish conversion to Christianity. The leaders 
of the Karaite community in Ascalon tell in their above-mentioned letter 
that upon the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099, several Jewish prisoners con- 
verted after they despaired of being ransomed.** Pope Innocent III wrote in 
1198 to the archbishop of Tyre regarding a legal difficulty resulting from 
the conversion of Jews.*7 In Urban IV’s letter of 1264 he mentions, in addi- 
tion to Muslims, impoverished Jews arriving in Acre for the purpose of 
converting.?® 

We also hear of Christians converting to Judaism in the Frankish King- 
dom. A law of King Baldwin II deals, inter alia, with Franks who go to a 
Muslim country to denounce Christianity and become Jews or Saracens. It 
would appear that the law deals with two cases: renunciation of Christian- 
ity while escaping to a Muslim-ruled territory, and conversion to Judaism 
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or Islam while remaining in the Frankish Kingdom.?? Conversion to Juda- 
ism within the kingdom is also suggested by a responsum Maimonides sent 
to the sages of Tyre, affirming that a Jew may instruct a Christian in the 
commandments of Judaism and may perform circumcision on Christians 
and Muslims. Maimonides also wrote a responsum to a proselyte by the 
name of ’Obadyah, a former Christian living in the Holy Land.3° However, 
one may assume that only a few Franks converted to Judaism. 

But there are many instances of Franks converting to Islam. Latin and 
Arabic chronicles tell of repeated instances in which Christian warriors 
could not withstand the hardships of battle, crossed the enemy lines, and 
converted to Islam. Such cases occurred during the Second Crusade as well 
as in Saladin’s time and during the Fifth Crusade.3" Crossing the lines for 
the purpose of converting to Islam was so frequent that when Francis of 
Assisi came to the Muslim camp to preach Christianity to the Egyptian 
sultan, the Muslims asked whether he had crossed the lines to be converted 
to Islam!3* Also, many Frankish prisoners converted to Islam.33 

However, not all cases of conversion to Islam were carried out in the 
thick of battle or in its aftermath. The crusader law deals with Franks— 
including Frankish knights—who have decided to accept the law of Ma- 
homet.34 Parallel testimonies are found in canon law. In the above-men- 
tioned letter of Pope Celestine III, we read about a Frank who moved to a 
Muslim country, converted to Islam, and then returned to Frankish lands 
along with his wife and Muslim children.35 From another papal bull we 
learn that an archbishop of Tyre—perhaps the chronicler William of Tyre— 
wrote to Pope Alexander III that in the ecclesiastical province of Tyre, it 
frequently happened that a husband or wife went over to Muslim territory, 
whether of their own free will or by force, converted to Islam, and raised a 
new family. The pope is requested to decide whether the spouse who re- 
mains a Christian is permitted to remarry.3° 

Conversion of the Muslim enemy was an important component of the 
fantasy world of the western knight, and contemporary literature tells time 
and again of the yearning to convert a Muslim rival to Christianity or of 
the desire to lead a beautiful Muslim maiden to the baptismal font.37 Yet 
there is reason to believe that the Muslims harbored the parallel fantasy of 
converting a beautiful Frankish woman to their faith. Evidence for this 
appears in a source hitherto ignored by scholars of the period: A Thousand 
and One Nights. On night number 894, Shahrazad begins spinning the 
following tale, which needs no commentary.3* A Muslim merchant comes 
to Frankish Acre three years before the Battle of Hattin, to sell linen from 
Upper Egypt. One of his customers is a Frankish woman, who goes about 
the market streets with her face unveiled according to Frankish custom, 
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and whose beauty dazes the merchant’s wits. He sells her his wares at ever 
lower prices, hoping to entice her to return to his store. Finally, he speaks 
with the old woman who accompanies her, and agrees to pay fifty dinars if 
the beautiful girl would come to him. At nightfall she arrives at his house 
overlooking the sea, and the merchant ascends with her to the roof, as it is 
summer. They eat and drink and lie down in the moonlight, and gaze at the 
stars reflected in the sea. Suddenly the merchant is beset with shame for 
disobeying Allah with a Christian woman and vows to abstain from her. 
The Frankish woman rises at dawn and returns angrily to her abode. The 
merchant sits in his shop and suddenly catches sight of her passing, “as she 
were the moon,” together with the old woman. Her beauty confounds him 
again, and he cajoles the old woman to bring her to him a second time in 
return for one hundred gold pieces. But when she comes, the merchant 
again feels remorse and abstains from her. The third time the old woman 
demands five hundred dinars, and the distraught merchant is about to put 
all his earnings in her hand—but just then a crier passes and proclaims that 
the truce has ended and all Muslim traders must conclude their business 
within one week and depart. The merchant winds up his affairs, moves to 
Damascus, and starts trading in slave girls, hoping thus to occupy his mind 
and allay his yearning for the Frankish woman of Acre. 

Three years pass. Saladin defeats the Franks at Hattin, and Damascus is 
filled with prisoners. Our merchant sells a beautiful girl to Saladin for one 
hundred dinars, and since at the time there are only ninety dinars in the 
treasury, “because he had expended all his moneys in waging war with the 
Franks,” the merchant is told to pick a Frankish girl-prisoner in lieu of the 
remaining ten dinars. He looks over the prisoners and finds among them 
the Frankish woman of Acre—it transpires now that she is the wife of a 
Frankish knight—and carries her to his tent. When the woman learns that 
the merchant, whom she had agreed to see in exchange for five hundred 
dinars, has now bought her for only ten, she is immediately convinced of 
the truth of Islam and is converted there and then. The merchant for his 
part vows not to approach her until she has been set free and takes her to 
the qadi of Saladin’s army, who marries them. 

A short while later Saladin promises the king of the Franks that he will 
release all Frankish prisoners. These set out on their way, all except for our 
Frankish woman, who is now carrying the child of her merchant husband 
and refuses to be separated from him. Thereupon the envoy of the Frank- 
ish king gives him a chest sent by her mother. In it are her clothes and two 
purses of money, one of fifty and the other of one hundred dinars, un- 
touched since he had tied them up in Acre. Thus he obtains the woman he 
desires and his money as well. 
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To sum up, our sources indicate that in the Frankish Levant, passages 
from Islam to Christianity and vice versa were not rare at all. Muslims, 
especially of low social standing, opted for the religion of their conquerors; 
Christians converted to Islam, whether of their own free will or by force. A 
few Jews converted to Christianity; a few Christians converted to Judaism. 
Thus, on the fringes of Frankish society there was some interfaith mobility, 
which we cannot measure accurately by the sources at our disposal, but 
the existence of which cannot be questioned.39 
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A Western Survey of Saladin’s Forces 
at the Siege of Acre 


One of Hans Eberhard Mayer’s manifold contributions to crusade studies has 
been to point out the importance of the Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre 
Jerosolimitane, a detailed description of the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem 
in the two decades or so that preceded its downfall in 1187.' This anonymous 
work surveys methodically the ethnic and religious composition of the kingdom’s 
population, describes the military orders of the Temple and the Hospital, delineates 
the kingdom’s ecclesiastical and political organization, and lists its main holy 
sites as well as its more conspicous physical features.? It is evident that this 
fact-laden treatise, rightly characterized by Mayer as ‘zweifellos gut informiert,’? 
was later utilized by Thietmar, Jacques de Vitry and Burchard of Mount Zion. 
Mayer used the text of the 7ractatus as edited in 1865 by Georg M. Thomas 
from a Munich manuscript of the early years of the thirteenth century, Clm 17060, 
with variants from Clm 4351 and Clm 5307, both of the fifteenth century.‘ In 
1866 Wilhelm Anton Neumann edited the first three-quarters of the Tractatus 
from a thirteenth-century manuscript belonging to the abbey of Heiligenkreuz.> In 
1986 Robert B.C. Huygens noted that two English manuscripts from the first half 


! Eg., Hans E. Mayer, Bistiimer, Kloster und Stifte im Kénigreich Jerusalem, Schriften der MGH 
26 (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 21, 92, 113, 172, 215, 223, 235, 259; idem, Die Kreuzfahrerherrschaft 
Montréal (Sobak). Jordanien im 12. Jahrhundert, Abhandlungen des Deutschen Palistinavereins 14 
(Wiesbaden, 1990), pp. 6, 12. 

2 The passages on the Jews and the Samaritans were re-edited and utilized by Benjamin Z. Kedar, 
‘Jews and Samaritans in the Kingdom of Jerusalem,’ Tarbiz 53 (1984), 390-394, 408 (in Hebrew); 
idem, ‘The Frankish Period,’ in The Samaritans, ed. A. D. Crown (Tubingen, 1989), pp. 84-88 = 
idem, The Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries (Aldershot, 1993), no. 19. The passage on 
the Pisans, Genoese and Venetians was used by Sylvia Schein, ‘From "Milites Christi" to "Mali 
Christiani". The Italian Communes in Western Historical Literature,’ in / comuni italiani nel Regno 
Crociato di Gerusalemme, ed. Gabriella Airaldi and Benjamin Z. Kedar, Collana Storica di Fonti e 
Studi diretta da Geo Pistarino 48 (Genoa, 1986), p. 682. 

Mayer, Bistiimer, p. 21. 

. Georg M. Thomas (ed.), ‘Ein Tractat iiber das heilige Land und den dritten Kreuzzug,’ 
Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philos.-philol. Cl. 
(Munich, 1865), part 2, pp. 141-160. 

> Wilhelm A. Neumann, ‘Drei mittelalterliche Pilgerschriften. Innominatus V,’ Oesterreichische 
Vierteljahresschrift fiir katholische Theologie 5 (1866), 258-282. A recent collation with Heiligenkreuz 
MS. 88 has revealed that Neumann’s edition is quite faulty. His text, which ends abruptly in mid-word, 
is evidently a fragment, and in two last-minute additions (p. 258, n. 1, and p. 282) Neumann 
admitted that the edition Thomas had published a year earlier was more complete than his own. 
Nevertheless, Aubrey Stewart translated into English solely Neumann’s text, with merely a vague 
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of the thirteenth century, BL Royal 14 C. X and Cambridge, Magdalene College, 
F.4.22, present the text of the Tractatus just before William of Tyre’s chronicle.‘ 
Huygens pointed out that the text of William’s chronicle that appears in these 
two manuscripts amounts to ‘une véritable édition médiévale de la Chronique,” 
and it seems that their version of the Tractatus was handled with similar care. 
Hence a critical edition of the Tractatus, to be based on all four thirteenth-century 
manuscripts as well as on the two from the fifteenth century, should be superior 
to the texts published by Thomas and Neumann.® 

The two English manuscripts contain an addition to the Tractatus that does 
not figure elsewhere: a survey of the Saracen forces Saladin amassed in front of 
Acre during the siege of 1189-91. This survey, edited below, is modelled on the 
Tractatus, presenting the various Saracen elements along the same lines according 
to which the Tractatus lists the ethnic and religious groups of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem — that is, pointing out each component’s martial value, general 
characteristics and religious beliefs. Occasionally the model’s very wording is 
copied. For instance, while the Tractatus states: ‘Alii sunt Greci, ab ecclesia 
romana divisi, homines astuti, armis parum exercitati,’? our survey relates: 
‘Quorum primi sunt Syri, homines astuti, armis non multum exerciti, mercatores 
sagacissimi.’ But while the Tractatus does not dwell on the spatial distribution 
within the Kingdom of Jerusalem of the various groups it is describing, the 
anonymous author of the survey sees fit to point out the geographical locations of 
the Saracen elements he is dealing with. It is noteworthy that both the Tractatus 
and the survey ignore the considerable Saracen population of Latin Syria; the 
Tractatus deals though with the Bedouins, who are said to move between Saracen 
and Christian territory. 

The survey opens with the widespread Catholic reproach that the very term 
‘Saracen’ is wrong, as the Saracens descend from Agar not Sarah, and should 
therefore more appropriately be called ‘Agarenes’; at the same time, their descent 


reference to Thomas’ edition: PPTS 6: 27-36; likewise, Sabino De Sandoli, /tinera Hierosolymitana 
crucesignatorum (saec. XII-XIII), 4 vols. (Jerusalem, 1978-84), 3: 34-42. More recently, Aryeh 
Grabois devoted an entire article to Neumann’s text, treating it as a separate entity, reprinting 
and translating it into Hebrew: ‘From "Holy Geography" to "Palestinography:" Changes in the 
Descriptions of Thirteenth Century Pilgrims,’ Cathedra 31 (1984), 43-66. When alerted to the 
existence of Thomas’s edition, Grabois laid down (p. 51, n. 29) that the MSS utilized by Thomas 
postdate the one used by Neumann (thus disregarding the fact that Clm 17060 antedates, or is coeval 
with, Heiligenkreuz 88) and conjectured that the final quarter of Thomas’s text reflects a medieval 
scribe’s additions to the original text transmitted by Heiligenkreuz 88. 

6 See his introduction to WT, pp. 19, 21, 22 n. 42. I would like to thank Professor Huygens for 
having graciously placed at my disposal his photostats of the Tractatus as appearing in these two 
MSS. 

7 Ibid., p. 22. 

8 This edition is now under preparation. 

9 Thomas, ed., ‘Tractat,’ p. 145. Clm 4351 has ‘exerciti,’ like the parallel sentence of our survey. 
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from the Ismaelites is mentioned matter-of-factly.'° The beliefs and practices that 
Catholics used to attribute to the Saracens in general are here divided between 
the Syrians and the Egyptians: the first are characterized as accepting Christ’s 
birth from the Virgin Mary but denying his crucifixion, believing in Maometh’s 
prophethood, abstaining from wine and pork, and practicing polygamy; the 
latter as washing their genitals before prayer and practicing circumcision.!! It is 
noteworthy that the survey’s author presents the Syrian Saracens as significantly 
closer to Christianity than they were in reality, inasmuch as he attributes to them 
the belief that Christ was begotten by a divine father; on the other hand, he 
scurrilously maintains that the Egyptians pray as they are ‘unum digitum sinistre 
manus in ano et alterum dextre manus in auricula sinistra tenentes.’ 

The Arabs or Sabeans are said to ‘circumcise’ their ears and to worship Haali 
(=‘Ali), Maometh’s companion. As William of Tyre has claimed that the Shi‘ites 
regard only Hali (=‘Ali) as God’s prophet,’* the above assertion may reflect some 
knowledge of the popularity of Shi‘ism in the land of the Sabeans, i.e. Yemen. 
The other Saracen groups, some of which cannot be readily identified, are 
assigned imaginary beliefs and practices that, on the whole, smack strongly 
of vituperation. The Idumeans and Ammonites are presented as the Saracens’ 
peasants, who curse Maometh because he authorized sodomy and give vent to 
their hatred of him by eating pigs’ trotters; they are also said to own hidden idols. 
The Nabatheans, dominated by their women, worship Maometh’s wife. The Turks 
are so foul that, when females are not available, they consort with males, and 
when the latter are not handy they resort to bestiality — all this by Maometh’s 
precept. The Kurds worship Saint George and identify him with Haaly (‘Ali). 
The nomadic Turkomans or Parthians, too, indulge in intercourse with animals; 
in Maometh’s festivals they eat dogs along with the charred remains of a suckling 
calf; those who desire to join them must swear, on the head of a sacrificed 
dog, to keep their customs. The author of our survey thus lists real-life groups 
alongside people he knew from biblical or classical sources. As for the traits he 
ascribes to these groups, some appear to derive from Catholic descriptions of 
the Saracens in general: the story that Maometh’s body was devoured by dogs 
(or pigs) and therefore his followers would kill dogs every year in revenge, 


10 Cf. Norman Daniel, Islam and the West: The Making of an Image (Edinburgh, 1960), p. 79; 
Richard W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass. 1962), p. 17, 
n. 11. In the 1190s Bernard of Pavia introduced this argument into canonistic literature: cf. Benjamin 
Z. Kedar, ‘De iudeis et sarracenis. On the Categorization of Muslims in Medieval Canon Law,’ in 
Studia in honorem eminentissimi cardinalis Alphonsi M. Stickler, ed. Rosalius J. Castillo Lara (Rome, 
1992), p. 212 = Kedar, Franks, no. 13. 

'! On the ascription of these beliefs and practices to Saracens as such see Daniel, /slam and the 
West, pp. 17-22 (Maometh’s prophethood), 166-174 (Christ born of the Virgin; denial of crucifixion), 
135-137 (polygamy), 209-210 (ablution before prayer, with an emphasis on washing the private 
parts), 226 (prohibition of pork and wine, and circumcision). 

'2 WT 19.21, p. 891. Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) attributed a similar view to an extreme Shi‘ite group: see 
Etan Kohlberg, ‘Western Studies of Shi'a Islam,’ in Shi‘ism, Resistance, and Revolution, ed. Martin 
Kramer (Boulder, 1987), pp. 31-32. 
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enjoyed wide circulation, while homosexual relations were repeatedly regarded 
as characteristic of Saracen practice.'? The allegations about nomads’ intercourse 
with animals may, on the other hand, have been based on observation. 

Our author appears to be on safer ground when he comes to deal with the 
martial qualities of the various Saracen groups. The Syrians are presented as not 
much trained in arms yet shrewd in commerce, relying in battle on bows and 
reedy lances exclusively — and lances and spears made of reed were indeed used 
at that time.'* The Egyptians are described as unfaithful and unstable, as still 
less prepared for warfare than the Syrians and as using poison instead of arms. 
On the other hand, the men from Arabia or Yemen are distinguished warriors, 
their horses as excellent as those of the Spaniards — a statement that ties in with 
Saladin’s’ request, in the winter of 1189-90, for reinforcements and pure-blooded 
horses from Yemen.'* The Turks, said to derive from the nomad Turkomans, are 
characterized as very warlike men, who have instructed all other Saracens in 
warfare. But pride of place in matters military goes to the Kurds. 

The passage dealing with the Kurds amounts to one of the most original 
parts of the survey. Other twelfth-century Western sources merely mention the 
Kurds by name: William of Tyre refers to the Curdini just once, relating that 
they formed part of the large army from Mosul that advanced on Antioch in 
1098;'° the anonymous author of the /tinerarium peregrinorum lists the Cordini, 
without placing any emphasis on them, among the components of Saladin’s 
army in 1187;!’ the Planctus de amissione Terrae Sanctae apparently mentions 
the Curdi within a lengthy list of largely biblical and classical peoples who 
purportedly invaded the Kingdom of Jerusalem in that year.'* Our survey, on 
the other hand, singles out the Kurds from all Saracens by referring solely to 


13 Bg., Notitia de Mahmeth pseudopropheta, ed. M. C. Diaz y Diaz, ‘Los textos antimahometanos 
mas antiguos en cédices espafioles,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 45 
(1970), 159; Daniel, /slam and the West, pp. 104-105, 142-146. 

14 See David Nicolle, ‘An Introduction to Arms and Warfare in Classical Islam,’ in Robert Elgood 
(ed.), Islamic Arms and Armour (London, 1979), p. 181 and figs. 52-53 on p. 185; idem, /slamische 
Waffen, trans. Andreas Russegger (Graz, 1981), pp. 11-12. For descriptions of lance thrusts that 
appear to denote a predilection for that weapon see An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the 
Period of the Crusades. Memoirs of Usamah ibn Munqidh, trans. Philip K. Hitti (New York, 1929), 
pp. 76-81; cf. David Nicolle, Early Medieval Islamic Arms and Armour [= Gladius. Etudes sur les 
armes anciennes, l’armement, l’art militaire et la vie culturelle en Orient et Occident, special volume] 
(Madrid, 1976), pp. 107-111. 

'S See‘ Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Conquéte de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin (al-Fath 
al-qussi fi l-fath al-qudsi), trans. Henri Massé, Documents relatifs a |’ histoire des croisades 10 (Paris, 
1972), p. 206. 

16 «  infinitas Persarum, Turcorum, Curdinorum copias.’ WT 5.14, p. 289. 

'7 «Parthi, Bedewini, et Arabes, Medi, Cordini, et Egiptii.’ Das Itinerarium peregrinorum. Eine 
zeitgendssische englische Chronik zum dritten Kreuzzug in urspriinglicher Gestalt, ed. Hans E. Mayet, 
Schriften der MGH 18 (Stuttgart, 1962), p. 256. 

18 As this list starkly contrasts with the much more realistic one of our survey, it is worthwhile 
to cite it in full: ‘Veniunt Hircanii, Curdi [?] & Meditae / Mauri atque Getuli, Barbari et Scythae, / 
Filii Moab, Ammon & et Ismaelitae; / Atque cum his omnibus sunt Amalechitae. // Turcos a¢ 
Massagetas precipit adesse; / Katari atque Sarmates nolunt hinc abesse; / Currunt Quadi, Vandili, 
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them as to milites; and it would appear that this term should be understood 
here to mean ‘knights,’ seeing that the anonymous author goes on to aver that 
the Kurds display ‘nobilitatem maximam.’ For him, they are the Saracens’ best 
milites, who — resembling the Varangian Guard in Constantinople — serve as 
mercenaries with all Saracen rulers; for their part, the Kurds regard none but 
themselves and the Christians as the world’s ‘bonos milites.’ As is well known, 
earlier writers presented the Turks as the Franks’ worthiest Oriental opponents; 
their present substitution by the Kurds as the best fighting power of the Saracen 
realm may reflect impressions gathered during the siege of Acre in which Kurds 
played a major role. For instance, in the battle of 20 Sha‘ban 585/3 October 1189, 
out of 14 Muslim commanders, three were Kurds, two of whom commanded 
Kurdish tribal units; three others were Ayyubid princes of Kurdish origin; and 
Saladin’s lieutenant who led his army’s centre was the Kurdish fagih Diya’ al-Din 
‘Isa al-Hakkari. The commanders of Acre’s garrison, first the obese Husam al-Din 
Abu I-Hayja (‘al-samin’) and later Sayf al-Din Abu I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
al-Mashtub, were Kurds.!? It may be noted though that the fact that Saladin 
himself was a Kurd is not alluded to by our author. 

The survey concludes with the announcement that in addition to the above- 
mentioned Saracen groups that served Saladin during the siege of Acre, the 
Christians had to face there other, formidable forces. In the first place, the caliph 
of Baghdad is said to have sent his preachers throughout the Orient and to have 
stirred up enormous numbers of people who, having obtained the remission of 
their sins according to Maometh’s religion (‘facta venia peccatorum secundum 
legem Maometh’), went forth to fight the Christians. Thus while other Latins 
would present the caliph as the pope’s Saracen counterpart,” our author goes 
further and portrays the caliph as the pope’s exact mirror-image in so far as the 
launching of Saladin’s counter-crusade was concerned. The names of the peoples 
whom the caliph purportedly sent off to fight the Christians appear to have been 
largely lifted from Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae,”' yet it would seem that our 
author is aware of the presence, in Saladin’s camp, of warriors impelled by some 





Medi atque Persae; / Undique conveniunt gentes sic diversae.’ Planctus de amissione Terrae Sanctae, 
in Haymarus Monachus, De expugnata Accone liber tetrastichus, ed. Paul E. D. Riant (Lyon, 1866), 
p. 54. 

'9 For the Kurds’ prominence at Acre see Vladimir F. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History 
(London, 1953), pp. 139-146; also, Malcolm C. Lyons and D.E.P. Jackson, Saladin. The Politics of 
the Holy War (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 323, 329-330. The Kurds claimed to have suffered the heaviest 
losses during the final Muslim assault on the Frankish camp off Acre: ibid., p. 331. 

0 Bg., the patriarch of Jerusalem and the masters of the Knights Hospitaller and Templar report to 
Innocent III from Acre that in Baghdad resides ‘papa Sarracenorum Caliphius, qui colitur, timetur et 
adoratur tamquam Romanus pontifex in lege eorum....In ista civitate de Baldach est papa Caliphius....” 
Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, Chronica, ed. C. A. Garufi, RIS NS 7/2: 56, For a discussion of 
this report see Palmer A. Throop, Criticism of the Crusade: A Study of Public Opinion and Crusade 
Propaganda (1940; reprint, Philadelphia, 1975), pp. 8-10. 

I See the apparatus to the text edited in the Appendix. 
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spiritual motivation. It may be also noted that he mentions non-Christian — i.., 
Islamicized — Armenians” and lists them among the peoples roused by the 
caliph. Secondly, ‘Massamutus,”’ prince of Africa’ — that is, the Almohad ruler 
of the Maghreb — is said to have recently established friendly relations with 
Saladin, and to have sent him a large army under the command of ‘Garallus;’ 
the names of the peoples that allegedly composed that army seem also to derive 
from the Etymologiae. 

The assertion that both the caliph and the lord of the Muslim West supported 
Saladin and despatched to Acre ample contingents in his aid, runs in the face 
of the facts. Saladin’s repeated efforts to enlist Caliph al-Nasir’s support for 
his anti-Frankish jihad — efforts in which he directed the caliph’s attention to 
the pope’s role in organizing the crusade — bore no tangible fruit.* Likewise, 
Saladin’s envoy to the Almohad caliph Abu Yusuf Ya‘ qub, apparently despatched 
early in 1190, did not succeed in securing his aid. Perhaps the Muslims at Acre, 
waging a propaganda campaign against the crusaders, spread rumours to the 
effect that the caliph and the Almohad ruler were massively reinforcing Saladin, 
and that some crusaders accepted such rumours at face value. On the other hand, 
it is possible that our author, realizing that the siege of Acre was the longest 
and probably the costliest of his age and that it required the services of the pick 
of Catholic chivalry, assumed that the Saracen adversary, in his turn, rallied all 
available forces between India and the Atlantic. 

Is it conceivable that this survey was composed at the siege of Acre? As none 
of its details disagrees with what a contemporary Latin may have known, and 
as the correct new information on the Kurds and the incorrect one on the help 
Saladin purportedly obtained from the caliphs al-Nasir and Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub 
could have spread among the Christian besiegers of Acre, there is nothing to 
preclude the possibility that our survey was indeed written in their camp.” 

Finally, to what extent does the survey tie in with present-day knowledge about 
the composition of Saladin’s forces? Several details — the lances made of reed, 


22 On the Armenian ruler Mleh who in about 1170 became infidelis (that is, converted to Islam) 
and established an alliance with Nur al-Din see WT 20.26, p. 949; Runciman, Crusades 2:391-393, 
395, 418-419. 

23 The report sent to Innocent III from Acre maintains that ‘Maximutus’ owns even more gold 
than ‘Saphadinus’, i. e. al-Malik al-‘Adil: Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, Chronica, RIS NS 7/2: 59. 

24 See Emmanuel Sivan, L’Islam et la croisade: Idéologie et propagande dans les réactions 
musulmanes aux croisades (Paris, 1968), pp. 121-122; idem, ‘Saladin et le calife al-Nasir,’ in Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, vol. 23, ed. David Asheri and Israel Shatzman (Jerusalem, 1972), p. 127; Hannes 
Mohring, Saladin und der Dritte Kreuzzug. Aiyubidische Strategie und Diplomatie im Vergleich 
vornehmlich der arabischen mit den lateinischen Quellen, Frankfurter historische Abhandlungen 21 
(Wiesbaden, 1980), pp. 111-113, 189-190. 

25 See the detailed discussion by Méhring, Saladin, pp. 192-209. Without spelling out his reasons, 
Harry W. Hazard conjectures that Ya'qub did send a small flotilla, but its impact on the fighting was 
negligible: Harry W. Hazard, ‘Moslem North Africa, 1049-1394,’ in Kenneth M. Setton (gen. ed.), 
A History of the Crusades, vol. 3 (Madison, 1975), p. 469. 

26 Our author might have been surprised, though, to learn that, according to an eminent twentieth- 
century historian, ‘pendant le si¢ge de Saint-Jean-d’ Acre....on organisait des tournois entre Richard 
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the excellence of Yemenite horses, the eminence of the Kurds, the convergence 
at Acre of warriors roused by Saracen preaching — are rooted in reality. As for 
the overall picture, it is worthwhile to juxtapose the survey’s headings with those 
of Hamilton A.R. Gibb’s well-known study of Saladin’s armies: 


Survey Gibb 
Syrians The Egyptian army 
Towns: Damascus, Aleppo, Camela [=Hims] The Syrian and Mesopotamian contingents: 
Damascus, Hims, Hamah, Aleppo, Mosul 
and the Jazira 


Egyptians 

Arabs or Sabeans 

Idumeans and Ammonites 

Nabatheans The auxiliary forces: 
Turks Turkmens 

Kurds Kurds 

Turkomans Arabs 

Warriors roused by the caliph’s preachers Local militia troops 
Africans Volunteers for the jihad 


Footsoldiers”” 


The similarities between the two lists are striking; so are the differences. At first 
sight it would appear that our author got much of his picture right. Evidently 
the arrival of Muslim contingents from various regions** was noted in the 
crusader camp. Still, while listing correctly the main towns of Syria, our author 
exhibits no knowledge of Saladin’s possessions in Mesopotamia, and his single 
reference to the area between the Red Sea and the Euphrates, in which he locates 
the effeminate, female-dominated Nabatheans who worship Maometh’s wife, is 
clearly a figment of his imagination. More accurate information on this region 
will appear in the Lyon Eracles, whose present form apparently dates from the 
1240s and whose author exhibits an unusual interest in internal Saracen affairs.” 
There it is stated that the Cordins live in ‘la contree de Mede, ce est assaveir au 
Moussel et a Tecrit.’*° 





Coeur de Lion et Saladin comme on organise un match entre |’Olympique de Marseille et Milan:’ 
Georges Duby, An 1000 An 2000. Sur les traces de nos peurs (Paris, 1995), p. 66. 

27 Hamilton A.R. Gibb, ‘The Armies of Saladin,’ Cahiers d'histoire égyptienne 3 (1951), 
pp. 304-320 = idem, Studies on the Civilization of Islam (Boston, 1962), pp. 74-90. 

8 ‘Imad al-Din, for instance, reports the arrival at Acre of troops from Egypt, Damascus, Hims, 
Shayzar, Aleppo, Harran, Baalbek: ‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte, trans. Massé, pp. 196, 200-201, 211-212, 
216, 258. 

9 See Peter W. Edbury’s article in the present volume. 

Cont. WT, p. 175. The author claims quite erroneously that al-‘Adil, having poisoned his nephew 
al-Afdal, assembled in that country ‘de Cordins et de memelous et d'autres gens,’ and took Damascus 
with their help: ibid. 
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A closer examination of the two lists reveals however that much of their 
correspondence is deceptive. Saladin’s Egyptian army consisted largely of Turkish 
mamluks, Kurdish and Turkmen regulars, and Arab auxiliaries — all capable 
warriors?! — yet Saladin’s Egyptii of our survey are characterized by the low 
martial qualities conventionally ascribed to the natives of Egypt.*? Similarly, the 
Syri of the survey, described as not much trained in arms yet shrewd in commerce, 
are a far cry from Saladin’s Turkish contingents from the various parts of Syria, 
who played so conspicuous a role in the fighting. Our author’s remark that the 
Syri fight with bows and reedy lances may refer, though, to the lightly armed 
militia troops (ajnad) from Syria, some of whom appear to have fought at Acre. 

Our author’s opening statement reveals that he aimed at impressing his readers 
with the vast number of peoples that inhabited the Saracen world and sent 
contingents to the siege of Acre. Hence his emphasis on the variety of ethnic 
groups represented in Saladin’s camp, an emphasis that blurs or conceals the 
quantitative and qualitative preponderance of the main elements of the sultan’s 
army. It is significant, from this point of view, that our author does not mention 
at all the term ‘Mamluk’, or indeed any other Arabic expression. In this respect 
he unquestionably falls behind William of Tyre, who not only characterizes 
accurately the Mameluc, but distinguishes also between the ranks of the Toassin 
[i.e., tawashi] and the Caragolam [i.e., garaghulam].* On the other hand, our 
author — unlike William of Tyre — does tell of Saracen preachers who stirred up 
large numbers of people to fight the crusaders. Yet neither of the two demonstrates 
a true understanding of the religious goals of Saracen fighting. Both writers, as 
well as other Latins, differ starkly in this respect from contemporaneous Muslim 
authors like ‘Imad al-Din or Ibn al-Athir, who disclose a remarkably exact 
knowledge of crusader motivation. 


Appendix 


The text is edited from BL Royal 14 C. X (hereafter B), fol. 3rb—3vb, with 
variants from Cambridge, Magdalene College, F.4.22 (hereafter W), fol. 3va—4ra. 
Both manuscripts date from the first half of the thirteenth century. 


3! Gibb, ‘Armies,’ pp. 304-311 = idem, Studies, pp. 74-78. 


32 Cf WT 19.25, p. 898: ‘absque Egyptiis vilibus et effeminatis, qui potius impedimento et oneri 
essent quam utilitati.’ 

33 On the Syrian ajnad and their possible presence at Acre see Gibb, ‘Armies’, p. 318 with n. 75 
= idem, Studies, pp. 83, 89 n. 75. 

4 WT 21.22, p. 991. Cf. Gibb, ‘Armies’, p. 309 = idem, Studies, pp. 77, 87 nn. 31-32. 
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De diversitate Saracenorum et hostium Christianitatis et sectis et civitatibus 
eorum 


Saracenorum plurime sunt gentes et varii populi diverso cultu et diversis 
nominibus appellati. Mendax enim vocabulum sibi imposuerunt, appellantes 
se Saracenos a Sara uxore Abrahe, cum se potius Agarenos ab Agar ancilla 
vocari debuissent. Fuerunt enim de Ysmaelitis et Ysmaelite dicuntur. Sed cum 
infiniti sunt populi et ex magna parte nobis ignoti, illos narrare sufficit qui sub 
Salaadino* ad obsidionem Acconensem congregati sunt. 


De Syris.” Quorum primi sunt Syri, homines astuti, armis non multum exerciti, 
mercatores sagacissimi. Civitates nobiles et divites possident, Damascum, Alap, 
Camelam'. Credentes de patre Christum divino fuisse progenitum et de Virgine 
Maria natum, sed de morte eius nil credunt. Dicunt enim quod cum Judei* ipsum 
vellent interficere, aufugit in celum et Symonem Cyreneum pro se mori disposuit. 
Maometh’ dicunt prophetam. A vino et porcinis carnibus abstinent. Uxores habent 
plurimas. Pro omnibus armis arcu solummodo et lanceis arundineis utuntur. 


De Egyptiis. Alii sunt Egyptii‘, homines infideles et instabiles, auguria pro 
diis colentes, magis inermes quam Syri, veneno pro armis utentes. Fluminis 
Nili irrigatione fertilitatem habent. Civitates nobiles possident, Alexandriam, 
Babilonem, Cayro, Damiatam, Daphnis et plures alias. Balsamum ipsi soli 
habent.? Cum ad orationem ascendunt vel accedunt, genitalia et cunctas inferiores 
partes abluunt, postmodum unum digitum sinistre manus in ano! et alterum dextre 
manus in auricula sinistra tenentes, Maometh versus meridien® exclamant. Isti 
circumciduntur ut Judei.° 


De Arabibus sive Sabeis. Alii sunt Arabes, armis amplius prevalentes, equos 
habent optimos sicut Hyspani", aures circumcidunt ut Judei® prepucium’. Isti 
Sabei dicuntur. Thure abundant. Avis phenix ibi est. Myrra’ et aloe et cassia et 
cinamum inde proveniunt.’ Civitatem habent nobilem Filadelfiam. Haalin socium 
Maometh colunt*. 


De Ydumeis et Amonitis. Ydumei et Amonite rustici sunt Saracenorum et agros 
eorum excolunt'. Funda et sudibus armati sunt. Maometh execrantur ob hoc 
quod stuprum sodomiticum concessit et in odium eius pedes porcorum et arietes 
comedunt. Ydola absconsa dicuntur habere. 





* Saladino W ll Siris W II Iudei W Il Moameth W Il° Egiptii W II‘ in a no W Il® meridiem W 
I" Hispani W Il preputium W Il) Mirra W I colint W Il excolint W 


-Cf. WT 7:12, p. 359: ‘Emissam, que vulgari appellatione Camela dicitur.’ The town’s Arabic 


name is Hims. 

On Egypt’s balsam see for instance Thomas, ed., ‘Tractat,” p. 155. 

On tus, myrra, aloa, and casia as growing in Arabia, see Isidori Hispalensis episcopi 
Etymologiarum sive originum libri XX, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), 17.8.2,4,9,12. 
On the phoenix as avis Arabiae see ibid., 17.7. 
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De Nabatheis." Nabethei" dicuntur homines imbelles et effeminati, inter Mare 
Rubrum et Eufraten.* Quorum mulieres ipsis dominantur, nec tamen bellicose 
sunt sicut Amazones. Ibi sunt Aldigani. Uxorem Maometh solenniter® colunt. 


De Turcis. Turci? de genere Turcomannorum i. Parthorum? abstracti sunt, homines 
multum bellicosi, qui omnes alios Saracenos in armis instruxerunt. Rapinis 
et preda vivunt, quoslibet impotentes opprimunt. Immundissimi‘ sunt: nam 
deficientibus mulieribus in masculos luxuriantur, quibus etiam deficientibus cum 
bestiis concumbunt, et hoc totum ex precepto Maometh. 


De Cordinis. Cordini optimi milites sunt et armis decenter instructi. Nobilitatem 
maximam profitentur. Soldarii sunt per omnes principes Saracenos, sicut Anglici 
et Daci in Constantinopoli. Sanctum Georgium colunt et dicunt illum fuisse 
Haalyn* socium Maometh. Nullos in mundo reputant bonos milites nisi seipsos 
et Christianos. 


De Turcomannis. Turcomanni vel Parthi' vagipalantes sunt, sicut et in tentorlis 
commorantes, nullam habentes patriam. Spurcissimi in coitu animalium. In 
sollennitatibus* Maometh canes comedunt cum pulvere lactentis vituli. Isti 
congregati sunt de multis populis: de Cananeis, de Philisteis, de Amorteis’, 
de Jebuseis, de Ferezeis, de Amalechitis. Nam omnes qui in propria patria 
molestantur, ad eos fugiunt et fiunt de ipsis, iurantes vitam et mores eorum super 
caput canis immolati. 


Omnes populos supradictos subiugavit sibi Salaadinus et contra Christianos 
adduxit in obsidione Acconensi. Calyphus” vero de Baldac, qui est princeps et 
pontifex legis saracenice*, per totum Orientem suos predicatores direxit et, facta 
venia peccatorum secundum legem Maometh, ingentes populos et plurima regna 
adversus Dominum et adversus Christum eius commovit: Gangaride? videlicet, 
Yrcanos, Bactrianos, Parthos, Assyrios,” Elamitas, Persas et Medos,° Capadoces,’ 
Sabacenos,® Chaldeos, et partem Armeniorum. Nam alia pars Christiani sunt. 
Massamatus quoque, qui est princeps Affrice, facta nuper amicitia cum 
Salaadino’, misit ei ducem Garallum cum exercitu magno Assyriorum, Getulorum, 
Maurorum, Garamantum,’ Magitrogoditorum” et aliorum plurimorum. 


™ Nabateis W ||" Nabathei W |l° solemniter W Il? Turcii W 119 added in margin: i. Parthorum B 
Partorum W Il‘ inmundissimi W Il‘ Haalin W Il‘ added in margin: vel Parthi B ||" solemnitatibus W I 
’ Amoreis W Il * Caliphus W ll * Saracenorum W ll’ Assirios W I? Saaladino W 


4 Cf. Isidore, Etymologiae, 14.3.26: ‘Nabathea regio....surgens ab Euphrate in mare Rubrum 
porrigitur.’ 

cf. ibid., 9.2.41: ‘Gangaridae populi sunt inter Assyrios Indosque, habitantes circa Gangen 
fluvium.’ 

6 ibid., 9.2.42: Hircani; 9.2.43: Bactriani; 9.2.44: Parthi; 9.2.45: Assyrii; 9.2.46-47: Medi, Persae. 
7 jbid., 9.2.30: Cappadoces. 

8 ibid., 9.2.16: Sabatheni. 

9 ibid., 9.2.118: Getuli; 9.2.120: Mauri; 9.2.125; Garamantes. 

10 Cf. ibid., 9.2.129: Trochoditae gens Aethiopum. 
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La Via sancti sepulchri 
come tramite di cultura araba in Occidente 


Nell’estate del 1806 la Classe di storia e letteratura antica dell’Istituto di 
Francia — cosi si chiamava l|’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres al- 
l'epoca napoleonica — offri un premio per la migliore ricerca storica che 
“esaminasse |’influenza delle crociate sulla liberta civile dei popoli d’Euro- 
pa, sulla loro civilizzazione e sul progresso della conoscenza, del commer- 
cio e dell’industria”. Una domanda che oggi chiameremmo eurocentrica: 
non chiede che tipo di cultura sorse negli stati franchi stabiliti in Levante 
in seguito alla prima crociata, ma che effetto ebbero le crociate sull’Euro- 
pa. In buona parte, questo é ancora l’interrogativo posto dagli storici og- 
gigiorno, quasi due secoli pit tardi. In questo momento sto scrivendo un 
libro che dovrebbe tentare di rispondere alla domanda, quale fu la cultura 
che si sviluppd nel Levante franco. Ma in questa sede cercherd di trattare 
la questione tradizionale e di esaminare la ricerca a cui diede origine. 

Nel 1808 I’Istituto di Francia assegnd il premio, dividendolo, come 
alcuni Nobel dei giorni nostri, tra Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren e 
André-Maxime-Urbain de Choiseul-Daillecourt. Entrambi i saggi furono 
pubblicati poco tempo dopo. 

Heeren (1760-1842), professore all’Universita di Géttingen e uno dei 
pit famosi storici tedeschi del tempo, si distinse per il rilievo che attri- 
buiva ai rapporti tra i vari componenti del sistema statale europeo e al le- 
game tra sviluppi politici e sviluppi economici'. II suo saggio sulle conse- 


' Per una valutazione della sua personalita, vedi I. KAHN, Der Historiker Arnold Her- 
mann Ludwig Heeren. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Gottinger Schule, Ludwigshafen 1939. 
Heeren partecipd anche a un precedente concorso lanciato dall’Istituto di Francia, con un 
saggio sulle conseguenze politiche della Riforma: ivi, pp. 28, 63. 


guenze delle crociate si apre con una osservazione che é pertinente al te. 
ma del nostro congresso e che, come vedremo, sara riecheggiata 0 ripre. 
sentata in formulazioni parallele da autori pitt tardi. “Gli eventi che eh. 
bero il maggior impatto sul destino dell’umanita — scrive Heeren ~ ¢ che 
diressero e plasmarono tale destino su larga scala, furono da tempo im. 
memorabile le migrazioni di popoli”?. E il distacco dal proprio habita 
familiare, sostiene Heeren, ad allargare gli orizzonti e a cambiare attepoia. 
menti, abitudini, modi di vita, anche senza |’intenzione di cambiar|i 
Con questa premessa davanti agli occhi, non c’é da sorprendersi che Hee. 
ren ritenga che queste migrazioni europee medievali, le crociate, abbiano 
avuto una vasta e profonda influenza. In quella che lo studioso considera 
la sfera politica, le crociate portarono, in primo luogo, all’ascesa del pote. 
re e del prestigio papale, dato che fu il papato a lanciarle e a orchestrarle 
come imprese cristiane collettive, a imporre tasse per finanziarle, ea 
sfruttarle per combattere gli eretici — é interessante notare che Heeren 
non si sofferma sull’importanza dell’indulgenza crociata e la ricorda solo 
in una nota‘, ; 

In secondo luogo, le crociate produssero un ampliamento del de- 
manio reale francese mediante |’incameramento dei possedimenti dei 
crociati caduti in Oltremare da parte dei re di Francia, o mediante l'ac- 
quisizione di proprieta ipotecate o vendute da crociati bisognosi di de- 
naro liquido in vista della partenza. Nella stessa categoria di conse- 
guenze politico-statali va posta anche l’espansione dei territori cristiani 
in Spagna e in Europa nord-orientale. In terzo luogo, le crociate pro- 
dussero la cristianizzazione della cavalleria, la comparsa degli scudi 
araldici, la diffusione dei tornei e la fondazione degli ordini militari. In 
quarto luogo — e questo é secondo Heeren il cambiamento pit impor- 
tante — le crociate portarono alla formazione dei comuni, resa possibile 
dalla partenza di tanti nobili “tiranni” per il Levante, e necessaria dal 
desiderio dei cittadini di difendere la loro accresciuta ricchezza, deriva- 
ta dall’intensificazione del commercio grazie alle crociate. Un quinto 
risultato fu un certo miglioramento — in Germania, ma apparentemet 
te non altrove — della condizione dei contadini: con la partenza di tar 
ti contadini per il Levante, diminul il numero di quelli rimasti a casa¢ 


? A.H.L. HEEREN, Versuch einer Entwicklung der Folgen der Kreuzziige fir Europa. 5 . 
vor Nationalinstitut von Frankreich gekronte Preisschrift, Gottingen 1808, p. 3. Il sagg'° 
ripubblicato in ID., Historische Werke, vol. 2, Gottingen 1821, pp. 33-348. 


> HEEREN, Versuch cit., p. 4. 
4 HEEREN, Versuch cit., p. 185, in nota. 
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il cresciuto potere di contrattazione permise a molti di ottenere la li- 
berta personale’. 

Tutte queste sono, secondo Heeren, conseguenze “politiche” delle cro- 
ciate. Venendo alle ripercussioni delle crociate sul commercio e sull’indu- 
stria, lo studioso nota una intensificazione degli scambi tra le citta italiane 
e l'Oriente, come pure del commercio lungo il Danubio e attraverso le Al- 
pi. Circa l’industria si mostra pit esitante, ma osserva che la produzione 
della seta comincid in Italia al tempo delle crociate, e che fu a causa delle 
crociate che furono introdotti in Europa la coltivazione della canna da zuc- 
chero e l’uso dell’allume, e forse anche dello zafferano e dell’indaco®. 

Ma I’Istituto di Francia aveva posto un interrogativo anche sull’in- 
fluenza delle crociate sul progrés des lumieres. Heeren aveva evidentemen- 
te poco da dire sull’argomento: mentre dedica 408 pagine ai fenomeni 
politici ed economici, cultura e scienza non ricevono che 31 pagine... In 
questa sfera, sostiene Heeren, |’Europa aveva ben poco da guadagnare 
dalle crociate. Sia i Franchi che i Saraceni erano semibarbari; i Greci, che 
possedevano ur/alta cultura, ponevano I’accento sulla retorica, che poco 
interessava i rozzi e pratici Franchi. Tuttavia, un contatto prolungato co- 
me quello dei Franchi con |’Oriente non poteva non lasciare qualche 
traccia, “perché spesso si impara anche senza volere”. Heeren afferma che 
rapporti commerciali tra |’Italia e ’ Oriente, che furono rafforzati dalle 
crociate, aprirono la strada piu tardi alla migrazione di studiosi greci in 
Italia, e che alcuni degli scritti di Aristotele raggiunsero l’occidente in se- 
guito alla conquista di Costantinopoli da parte dei crociati. Secondo 
Heeren, furono specialmente le conoscenze geografiche ad allargarsi gra- 
zie alle crociate, che aprirono la via dell’Oriente — ma le prove che pre- 
senta riguardano tutte le cognizioni acquisite da viaggiatori che visitaro- 
no... ’impero mongolo! Quanto all’influenza delle crociate sulla storio- 
grafia, lo studioso menziona Guglielmo di Tiro (il cui lavoro giudica 
istruttivo, ma non un capolavoro), e Villehardouin e Joinville, che egli 
considera primi storici a usare il volgare. Circa le scienze naturali, le cro- 
ciate resero familiari in occidente cibi, vesti e coloranti fino ad allora sco- 


> Per le conseguenze “politiche”, vedi HEEREN, Versuch cit., pp. 147-302. In una simi- 
le vena Jules Michelet doveva sostenere che rischi comuni corsi dai crociati nobili, liberi ¢ 
di condizione servile sulla via di Gerusalemme aprirono la strada all’affrancamento dei 
servi ¢ alla rivoluzione comunale in occidente: J. MICHELET, Histoire de France, libro 4, 
capitolo 4, in Oeuvres completes, vol. 4, Parigi 1974, pp. 443-444. Questa parte dell’ Hi- 
stoire di Michelet fu originariamente pubblicata nel 1833. 


6 HEEREN, Versuch cit., pp. 339-408. 
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nosciuti, cosi come svariati generi di conforto o di lusso, ma questa fami- 
liarita a livello pratico non port quasi risultati teorici. Lo stesso si pua 
dire della medicina. Gli ordini militari si presero cura dei pellegrini pove. 
ri e malati, ma tale cura non era somministrata da medici professionali, 
bensi da cavalieri ed ecclesiastici che facevano del loro meglio in base al- 
l’esperienza accumulata. “Dobbiamo credere — domanda Heeren ~ che 
impararono dagli Arabi o studiarono loro libri?” Questa domanda retori- 
ca resta senza risposta, ma é abbondantemente chiaro che per lo studioso, 
la risposta é un risonante: No!” 

Quindi, la poca influenza che, secondo Heeren, le crociate possono 
aver avuto sul progresso delle conoscenze, non comprendeva una influen- 
za da parte della cultura araba. Tale influenza, osserva lo studioso en pas- 
sant, ebbe si un impatto su alcuni occidentali d’eccezione, ma cio avven- 
ne in Spagna, non in Asia, e quindi non pud essere considerata una con- 
seguenza delle crociate’. 

Maxime de Choiseul-Daillecourt (1782-1854), il secondo vincitore 
del premio nel 1808, non era uno storico di professione: di carriera era 
un amministratore e un politico. Tuttavia la sua valutazione della cultura 
araba all’epoca delle crociate era molto piti esatta di quella del professore 
di Géttingen. Lungi dal considerare i musulmani dei semibarbari, Choi- 
seul-Daillecourt sostiene che i Greci e gli Arabi erano quasi gli unici po- 
poli che coltivavano le scienze e le lettere in un periodo in cui queste era- 
no decadute in occidente. Percid gli occidentali, in seguito alle crociate, 
avrebbero potuto studiare opere geografiche arabe, e il loro gusto per le 
scienze esatte, matematica, astronomia, come pure astrologia, indubbia- 
mente (“sans doute”) si acutizzd dopo che i crociati presero contatto col 
Saraceni. I medici occidentali che seguirono i crociati in oriente ebbero la 
possibilita di leggere trattati di medicina arabi, e lo stabilimento degli or 
dini Ospitalieri nel Levante crociato promosse il progresso della medicina 
occidentale. Inoltre le crociate diedero incentivo allo studio delle lingue 
orientali: un gran numero di crociati, ritiene Choiseul-Daillecourt, sape- 
vano l’arabo, e il greco. Insomma, “dall’Egitto a Costantinopoli, la scien- 
za si diffuse per tutta l’Europa”?. 


” HEEREN, Versuch cit., pp. 409-439, con le note a pp. 410 e 434. 

® HEEREN, Versuch cit., p. 436. 

» M. De CHOISEUL-DAILLECOURT, De linfluence des croisades sur l'état des peuples de 
l'Europe, Parigi 1809, pp. 160-217, con la citazione a p. 216. Per i medici lo studioso 8! 
basa su D. LECLERC, Histoire de la Médecine, VAia 1729 (ripubblicato ad Amsterdam, 
1967), p. 782, che presume che medici avessero appreso l’arabo nel Levante. 
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Dobbiamo aspettare piu di settant’anni per la successiva discussione 
dettagliata del ruolo delle crociate nella trasmissione di elementi di cultu- 
ra araba nell’Europa cattolica. Tale discussione si trova nella Kulturge- 
schichte der Kreuzziige di Hans Prutz, pubblicata nel 1883. Lautore, pro- 
fessore di storia all’universita di K6nigsberg tra il 1877 e il 1902 e autore 
di varie opere sulle crociate, sulla Prussia e sulla storia politica medievale, 
riconosce il ruolo pionieristico di Heeren e Choiseul-Daillecourt, ma li 
critica in base a due considerazioni. In primo luogo, entrambi propongo- 
no per lo pit riflessioni di ordine generale e supposizioni che, non con- 
fermate da fonti, restano per cos} dire sospese in aria: e la presentazione 
di una concezione piuttosto che di una ricerca é particolarmente perico- 
losa nel campo della storia culturale. In secondo luogo, entrambi partiro- 
no dal presupposto che gli stimoli orientali fossero stati trasmessi alla cul- 
tura occidentale tramite crociati tornati in patria. Prutz al contrario so- 
stiene che tali stimoli raggiunsero |’occidente via la mediazione della cul- 
tura franca, cioé la cultura degli occidentali che si stabilirono negli stati 
crociati di Siria e Palestina. Questi occidentali, questi Franchi, erano 
esposti alle influenze orientali, ma non le trasmisero in occidente nella 
forma originale, bensi le modificarono fondendole con le proprie tradi- 
zioni, e fu solo in questa forma modificata che gli elementi orientali do- 
vevano avere un impatto sull’occidente!®. 

Questo é un modello suggestivo, ma purtroppo lo studioso non forni- 
sce dati empirici atti a provare che funziona. Si, Prutz descrive i Franchi 
come una plebaglia di origine mista, materialista e degenerata, prona a 
eccessi sessuali (su cui l’autore si sofferma con affascinato orrore); si, egli 
presenta i Pullani, la prole dei matrimoni tra Franchi e orientali, come 
gente che conosce I’arabo, con uno stile di vita orientale e un’ostentata 
indifferenza per la fede cristiana'', ma non riesce a dimostrare che questa 
plebaglia abbia trasmesso all’occidente influenze orientali — 0 che le abbia 
trasformate mischiandole con tradizioni occidentali. E vero che Prutz 
presenta un uomo proveniente da Gerusalemme che sosteneva di aver di- 
strutto molti castelli saraceni con i suoi strumenti e che nel 1158 costru) 
una torre d’attacco di legno per Federico Barbarossa all’assedio di Cre- 
ma'?, Ma su questo episodio non ci é giunto alcun particolare che ci per- 
metta di controllare se si adatta al modello di Prutz o no: per quanto ne 


'° H. PRUTZ, Kulturgeschichte der Kreuzziige, Betlino 1883, pp. 6-9. 
'' PRUTZ, Kulturgeschichte cit., pp. 116-144. 


'? PRUTZ, Kulturgeschichte cit., p. 206. Per il testo, vedi Vincentii Pragensis Annales, ed. 
W. WATTENBACH, in MGH, SS 17, p. 677. 
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sappiamo, l’esperto poliorcetico poteva essere un crociato tornato in py. 
tria, e la sua torre una torre di tipo orientale non modificato. 

Quando Prutz viene a parlare degli sviluppi della scienza sotto !ip. 
fluenza delle crociate, fa ricorso a congetture che hanno poco o niente 
che vedere col suo modello e assomigliano in modo sorprendente alle 5. 
flessioni e supposizioni di Heeren e di Choiseul-Daillecourt da lui stesso 
criticate poco prima. Cos} per esempio argomenta che, anche se l’occ. 
dente acquistd conoscenze astronomiche tramite la Spagna, é possibile 
che una parte di tali conoscenze sia arrivata attraverso il Levante; che 
Leonardo Fibonacci possa aver ottenuto parte delle sue cognizioni mate- 
matiche da studiosi orientali; che mercanti italiani possano aver portato 
dall’oriente i numeri arabi; che la miglior conoscenza dell’arabo in segui- 
to alle crociate e pit intensi contatti con Arabi portarono a un aumento 
delle conoscenze nel campo della medicina. Quanto alla familiarita con la 
lingua araba, dice Prutz, “qui naturalmente i Franchi rivestirono in modo 
preminente il ruolo di mediatori e divennero in molte occasioni maestri 
dell’occidente, dopo aver superato il loro iniziale pregiudizio contro la 
lingua e la letteratura degli infedeli”!'3. Non ¢’ bisogno di dire che le sup- 
posizioni di Prutz circa il ruolo dell’oriente crociato nell’avanzamento 
delle scienze sono pure congetture, e che la sua asserzione circa la media- 
zione dei Franchi come maestri dell’occidente, pur essendo conforme al 
suo modello, é totalmente infondata. Di fatto, il libro di Prutz offre un 
esempio precoce di ponderosa ricerca storica fatalmente minata dall’aspi- 
razione di conformare le prove a un modello fondamentalmente plausibi- 
le. Quest’opera — l’unica fino ad oggi che si sia proposta di trattare esten- 
sivamente la cultura dei Franchi del Levante — dimostra anche come uno 
storico, che deve suscitare la nostra ammirazione per il suo scrupoloso 
esame di uno spettacolare numero di documenti, possa essere ispirato da 
idee base spaventosamente primitive. Per Prutz, l’idea base é che esiste un 
nesso tra espansione spaziale ed espansione spirituale, un nesso che arriva 
quasi ad essere una legge storica: dopo ogni importante espansione tert'- 
toriale segue un periodo di intensa agitazione spirituale — la scoperta del 
mare del sud da parte di Cook fu seguita dalla rivoluzione francese, la 
scoperta dell’America fu seguita dalla riforma tedesca, le crociate e la con 
seguente apertura dell’oriente furono seguite dalla brillante era del Tr 
cento!4, Questa idea strabiliante, che richiama la credenza di Heeren nella 


'? PRUTZ, Kulturgeschichte cit., pp. 472-475, con la citazione a p. 475. 
'4 PRUTZ, Kulturgeschichte cit., p. 451. 
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suprema importanza delle migrazioni, Prutz la dovette a un geografo, 
Oscar Peschel (1820-1875)!*. Ma forse non dovremmo dare un giudizio 
troppo severo di Prutz: probabilmente, l’ingenuita dei nostri presupposti 
di oggi sara un giorno trasparente per nostri successori, come quella dei 
presupposti di Prutz é per noi. 

Le concezioni delle crociate come un evento di fondamentale impor- 
tanza nella storia interna dell’Europa in generale, e particolarmente riguar- 
do alla trasmissione della cultura araba, furono respinte da storici posterio- 
ri. Nel quinto volume della Cambridge Medieval History, pubblicato nel 
1926, c’é un capitolo intitolato “Gli effetti delle crociate sull’Europa occi- 
dentale” che, come indica il titolo, si occupa nuovamente della questione 
posta dall’Istituto di Francia 120 anni prima. Lautore, Ernest James Pas- 
sant (1890-1959) si dissocia esplicitamente dall’opinione (che egli attri- 
buisce a Michelet e Heeren, in questo ordine) che siano state le crociate a 
dare il via ad alcuni dei pit importanti cambiamenti politici, economici e 
culturali avvenuti in Europa tra il 1100 e il 1300. Secondo Passant questa 
concezione é un esempio manifesto di “post hoc, ergo propter hoc”. Lo 
studioso ammette che le crociate accentuarono la pretesa del papato alla 
guida del mondo cristiano e diedero luogo all’istituzionalizzazione di due 
degli strumenti finanziari di cui disponeva il papa: l’indulgenza e la deci- 
ma. Passant crede inoltre che come reazione diretta alla crociata militare 
sorse l’idea di una missione pacifica, e che la crociata e la missione insieme 
diedero incentivo alla conoscenza europea dell’oriente. D’altra parte lo 
studioso non considera le crociate di cruciale importanza per l’evoluzione 
della societa feudale, del commercio e del sentimento nazionale, né crede 
che le crociate abbiano granché influenzato il pensiero medievale; la possi- 
bilita che elementi di cultura araba possano aver raggiunto |’Europa via il 
Levante franco non viene nemmeno menzionata. “La coincidenza del “Ri- 
nascimento” del XIII [sic] secolo col periodo delle crociate @ suggestiva, e 
sarebbe imprudente negare che parte dell’esplosione di energie intellettuali 


'5Q. PESCHEL, Geschichte der Erdkunde bis auf Alexander von Humboldt und Carl Rit- 
ter, seconda edizione, Monaco di Baviera 1877, pp. 172-173. Peschel non collega le cro- 
ciate e il Trecento, ma l’apertura dell’impero mongolo e l’epoca di Dante. 

Nel 1883, 1’anno in cui appariva l’opera di Prutz, Emmanuel Rey pubblicd il suo stu- 
dio sul Levante franco, sostenendo, senza portare prove specifiche, che cristiani nestoriani e 
giacobiti inziarono i Franchi alla scienza orientale, che la maggior parte dei signori franchi 
studiarono I’arabo, e che il Levante franco prese parte nel grande movimento scientifico che 
ebbe luogo in Siria e in Egitto nel XIII secolo: E. REY, Les colonies franques de Syrie aux XIF 
et XIIF sidcles, Parigi 1883, pp. 165-188. Rey non si riferisce direttamente alla questione del- 
la trasmissione di cultura orientale in occidente da parte dei Franchi. 
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che caratterizza il XIII secolo fosse dovuta alle idee nuove e all’ampliamen- 
to di orizzonti di quanti, essendo andati alle crociate, avevano visto jl 
mondo di uomini e cose in maniera a cui la societa del X e XI secolo non 
era abituata. Ma bisogna ammettere — continua Passant, quasi annullando 
la precedente affermazione con questa restrizione — che una persona pud 
viaggiare molto ma vedere poco, pud conservare intatta la ristrettezza di 
vedute con cui é partito. San Luigi, come ce lo presenta Joinville, o Join- 
ville stesso, non furono mutati intellettualmente dalla crociata”'®. Questo é 
un inequivocabile rigetto di generalizzazioni onnicomprensive come quella 
di Heeren sull’impatto delle migrazioni o quella di Prutz sugli effetti del- 
lespansione spaziale. Siamo nell’era della ricerca storica rigorosa, con con- 
clusioni basate su prove documentarie, e spesso limitate a queste. 

Una concezione pit: equilibrata fu avanzata circa nello stesso periodo 
da Charles Homer Haskins (1870-1937), il medievalista americano me- 
glio noto per il suo libro sul rinascimento del XII secolo. Nel suo Studies 
in the History of Medieval Science, uscito nel 1924 e meglio conosciuto 
nella seconda edizione del 1927, Haskins dedica un breve capitolo a 
“Traduttori in Siria durante le crociate”. Vale la pena di leggere le prime 
frasi di questo capitolo, che danno il la a tutte le successive trattazioni 
dell’argomento in discussione. “Linfluenza delle crociate sulla vita intel- 
lettuale dell’Europa — scrive Haskins — é stata giudicata in varie maniere. 
Mentre un tempo le crociate venivano considerate il gran canale dell’af- 
flusso di cultura araba in occidente, la valutazione della loro importanzaé 
molto diminuita con una pil chiara comprensione dei molteplici contatt 
con l’Oriente stabiliti attraverso la Spagna, |’Africa, la Sicilia e l’impero 
bizantino. Adirittura si é negato che le crociate abbiano avuto un qualsia- 
si effetto diretto sulla diffusione della scienza araba, ed é certo sorpren- 
dente che perfino in un campo di interesse pratico come la geografia, gli 
scrittori del XIII secolo abbiano continuato a rifarsi agli autori latini clas- 
sici, piuttosto che servirsi delle conoscenze piu fresche e dirette degli 
esploratori arabi. Ovviamente 1 crociati erano uomini d’azione piuttosto 
che di erudizione, e gli studiosi occidentali non avevano granché occasio- 
ne di cercare con lunghi viaggi in Siria quello che potevano trovare molto 
pit vicino in Spagna. Ciononostante, non mancarono totalmente rapport 
ti culturali con gli Arabi di Siria”!”. 


16 E.J. PASSANT, The Effects of the Crusades upon Western Europe, Cambridge Medieval 
History 5, Cambridge 1926, pp. 320-333, con la citazione a p. 331. 


'7 CH.H. HASKINS, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, seconda edizione, Cat 
bridge (Mass.) 1927, p. 130. 
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Haskins procede quindi a un esame sistematico di questi rari rappor- 
ti. Nomina il viaggio di Adelardo da Bath ad Antiochia, ma osserva che 
non é chiaro fino a che punto Adelardo abbia acquisito cola la sua cono- 
scenza di scienza araba. Nota che Federico II mando suoi questionari di 
questioni scientifiche anche a studiosi dell’oriente musulmano, che du- 
rante la sua crociata mantenne contatti con filosofi e scienziati musul- 
mani e che il suo “filosofo” Teodoro, che fungeva anche da astrologo e 
da traduttore dall’arabo e che scrisse un trattato sull’igiene, era origina- 
rio di Antiochia. 

Quindi Haskins passa a trattare particolareggiatamente delle opere la- 
tine scritte nel Levante franco e che contengono cognizioni orientali. Ce 
ne sono solo tre e Haskins, facendo notare che la nostra documentazione 
per questo periodo é frammentaria, lascia capire che potrebbero essere 
esistite altre opere dello stesso genere. Lo studioso le presenta in ordine 
cronologico. 

La prima é la traduzione di Stefano d’Antiochia del Trattato com- 
pleto dell'arte medica dello studioso del X secolo ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas al-Maju- 
si. Stefano era un pisano che a quanto pare aveva studiato a Salerno e 
in Sicilia prima di arrivare ad Antiochia, dove completd una parte del- 
la sua traduzione nel 1127. Stralci del trattato di ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas erano 
stati tradotti precedentemente da Costantino |’Africano e dal suo di- 
scepolo, ma Stefano non era soddisfatto della traduzione e ne prepard 
una nuova e completa, a cui aggiunse un glossario greco-arabo-latino 
dei termini tecnici usati da Dioscoride. Haskins sa che la traduzione 
di Stefano appare in numerosi manoscritti e fu stampata a Venezia nel 
1492 e a Lione nel 1523; sa inoltre che Stefano intendeva tradurre 
dall’arabo un libro di filosofia e che forse fu l’autore di un trattato di 
astronomia. 

La seconda opera é un Libro dei Fati di sapore astrologico, compilato 
da un medico del re Amalrico di Gerusalemme, secondo Haskins proba- 
bilmente dopo la vittoria del re in Egitto nel 1167. Haskins pubblica par- 
te dell’introduzione, che contiene riferimenti a tale vittoria, e respinge 
l’attribuzione di questo trattato a Bernardo Silvestre. 

La terza opera é il Segreto dei segreti attribuito ad Aristotele, che fu tra- 
dotto dall’arabo in latino da un certo Filippo, chierico di Tripoli. Haskins 
discute la possibile identificazione di questo Filippo e giunge alla conclu- 
sione che prepard la sua traduzione nella prima meta del XIII secolo. Lo 
studioso non si sofferma specificamente sul contenuto del libro, ma os- 
serva che si riteneva contenesse l’essenza della conoscenza pratica e della 
scienza occulta necessarie ad ognuno, come pure i precetti segreti del go- 
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verno essenziali per i governanti, e che divenne uno dei libri pitt popolari 
fino al XVI secolo!®. 

La maggior parte degli storici delle crociate del XX secolo presentano 
una visione malinconica della vita intellettuale del Levante franco e han- 
no ben poco da dire sulla trasmissione della cultura araba in Europa. Vale 
la pena di notare che Steven Runciman (1903-), l’autore della pit popo- 
lare storia delle crociate pubblicata in questo secolo, tratta della vita intel- 
lettuale del Levante franco solamente in una appendice di quattro pagine, 
proprio alla fine dei suoi tre ponderosi volumi, e tutto quello che trova da 
dire sull’argomento in discussione é: “A quanto pare i Franchi non fecero 
alcun tentativo di imparare dalla medicina locale, come avveniva in Italia 
meridionale, sebbene un certo Stefano d’Antiochia sembra aver tradotto 
un trattato medico dall’arabo nel 1227 (sic)”!%. 

Joshua Prawer (1917-1990), il fondatore della cosiddetta scuola gero- 
solimitiana di studi crociati, il quale nel 1972 riassunse le sue opinioni 
sulla cultura franca nel suo The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European 
Colonialism in the Middle Ages, riteneva che i Franchi avessero adottato 
una politica di non-integrazione, di apartheid, di fronte ai loro sudditi 
orientali, fossero essi musulmani, cristiani o ebrei, e che questo atteggia- 
mento “fu probabilmente uno dei pit: importanti fattori responsabili del 
fallimento del regno crociato a divenire un intermediario tra l’oriente 
musulmano e !’Europa cristiana”. Prawer, che ben conosceva il lavoro di 
Haskins, cita le tre opere latine contenenti cognizioni orientali come 
prova del fatto che libri arabi (e anche ebraici) erano disponibili, ma solo 
pochi Franchi se ne interessavano”’. Analogamente a Prawer, Hans Eber- 
hard Mayer — un altro esperto di primo piano delle crociate — scrisse al- 
cuni anni fa che “I’influenza islamica, cos) produttiva in Spagna e in Si- 
cilia, fu rigorosamente esclusa in Oltremare”?!. Chiaramente non si era 
fatta attenzione all’osservazione di Haskins sullo stato frammentario del- 
la nostra conoscenza dei prestiti di cultura araba da parte dei Franchi, ¢ 


'® HASKINS, Studies cit., pp. 130-140. Su Teodoro d’Antiochia vedi anche 246-248, 
318-319; su Stefano come possibile autore di un trattato astronomico, vedi pp. 98-103. 

'9 S. RUNCIMAN, A History of the Crusades, vol. 3, Cambridge 1955, p. 490. Runcl- 
man apprese |’esistenza della traduzione di Stefano da LUCIEN LECLERC, La médecine ant- 
be, Parigi 1876, vol. 2, p. 38 (correggi: 39). 

20 J. PRAWER, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism in the Middle 
Ages, Londra 1972, pp. 524-527, con la citazione a p. 524. 


21 H.E. MAYER, The Crusades, trad. John Gillingham, seconda edizione, Oxford 1988, 
p. 189. 
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le poche opere esistenti erano tacitamente considerate le uniche ad essere 
realmente esistite. Una nota di maggiore ottimismo si é sentita recente- 
mente da parte di Jean Richard, che nella sua Histoire des croisades cita le 
traduzioni di Stefano d’Antiochia e di Filippo da Tripoli, come pure al- 
tre opere che attestano una familiarita coi cristiani d’oriente, e procede a 
concludere, riecheggiando forse inconsciamente la clausola di Haskins, 
che le biblioteche capitolari del Levante franco erano indubbiamente 
(“sans doute”) in possesso di altri lavori di questo genere che perd non ci 
sono giunti??. 

La nostra panoramica mostra che durante gli ultimi 190 anni sono 
state adottate varie e contrastanti opinioni sul ruolo delle crociate nella 
trasmissione della cultura araba in Europa, ma c’ stato un solo storico 
che ha tentato di identificare e discutere le opere effettivamente scritte nel 
Levante franco e che trasmisero cultura araba in occidente. Quest’unico 
storico fu Haskins, che non era uno specialista di storia delle crociate. 
Che cosa si pud dire oggi, settant’anni dopo la pubblicazione del libro di 
Haskins? Non poco, sono lieto di dire. Presenterd la nuova documenta- 
zione in sette punti. 

Primo, é ora possibile aggiungere un nuovo nome alla lista di quanti 
trasmisero conoscenze arabe in occidente. Si tratta di Benvenuto Gra- 
pheo di Gerusalemme, che occupa un posto centrale nella storia dell’of- 
talmologia europea e la cui Ars probatissima oculorum fu uno dei trattati 
di maggiore influenza nel suo campo nel tardo medio evo e anche pit 
tardi: l’opera @ sopravissuta in 21 manoscritti e in traduzioni o adatta- 
menti medievali in provenzale, italiano, francese e inglese. La sapienza e 
le cure di Benvenuto hanno impressionato gli oculisti moderni. Nel 
1897 Giuseppe Albertotti di Modena riferisce di aver usato con successo 
la cura per il tumore lacrimale proposta da Benvenuto, che egli inoltre 
loda per aver cercato un sistema per maturare artificialmente la cataratta. 
Un anno pit tardi un assistente di Albertotti, Angelo Attilio Finzi, pre- 
paro il “collirio gerosolimitano” di Benvenuto in base alla ricetta che ap- 
pare nel pitt antico manoscritto, lo somministrd a diciotto pazienti a 
Modena e riportd risultati soddisfacenti. E nel 1955 Aryeh Feigenbaum, 
un oculista israeliano di primo piano, scrisse che Benvenuto anticipd 


2 J. RICHARD, Histoire des croisades, Parigi 1996, p. 128. Quarant’anni prima, l’autore 
di unopera sulle crociate da molti trascurata, Adolf Waas, osservava che l’attivita franca 
nel campo della traduzione portd a contatti con vari filoni di cultura siriaca “che avrebbe- 
f0 potuto essere molto utili ai Franchi’: A. Waas, Geschichte der Kreuzziige (2 volumi), 


Friburgo 1956, vol. 2, p. 231. 
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una tecnica introdotta nel 1913, quando usd tessuto embrionale per at- 
tivare la crescita e moltiplicazione delle cellule. Benvenuto si autodefini- 
sce gerosolimitano (“de Yherusalem”) e presenta alcune delle sue princi- 
pali ricette come “gerosolimitane” o “alessandrine”, e nel suo trattato c; 
sono due indizi che provano la sua familiarita col Levante franco. Egli 
cita i “medici Salernitani” e diversi dei metodi operatori raccomandat; 
da lui ricordano quelli proposti da autori classici e salernitani. Tuttavia, 
alcune delle sue istruzioni sembrano riflettere procedimenti arabi. I suo; 
riferimenti a cure da lui effettuate in specifiche localita e alle regioni in 
cui certe malattie oftalmiche erano particolarmente diffuse, ricordano si- 
mili riferimenti nell’opera di ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali al-Mawsili, uno dei pitt au- 
torevoli trattati di oftalmologia arabi. Benvenuto é familiare con certi 
termini arabi, come quelli che definiscono il tracoma e la cataratta; le 
medicine che raccomanda pit: caldamente, la pulvis nabetis, & fatta “ex 
zucharo nabete secundum arabicam linguam”, cioé sukkar al-nabat, lo 
zucchero ad alta gradazione del mondo arabo, il quale egli da anche un 
altro nome, sotto il quale é noto tra Saraceni e Berberi. E |’affermazione 
di Benvenuto, che al tempo suo non aveva trovato fra i cristiani nessuno 
capace di trattare pazienti oftalmici in modo appropriato, pud essere 
considerata come un indiretto riferimento alla conoscenza superiore da 
lui osservata tra gli oculisti di lingua araba. Cid non prova, tuttavia, che 
Benvenuto sapesse leggere l’arabo. Lunico autore che cita é Johannicius, 
cioé Hunayn b. Ishaq, il medico e filosofo nestoriano vissuto a Bagdad 
tra 1’809 e |’877 — ma una lettura accurata del testo di Benvenuto rivela 
che egli cita parola per parola un adattamento latino dell’opera di Hu- 
nayn, compilato un po’ prima del 1100. 

I] trattato di Benvenuto rivela che l’autore viaggid tra Saraceni “in 
partibus Berberie” (cioé in Nordafrica) e praticd in varie parti d'Italia, da 
Messina alla Sardegna e alla Toscana; sembra che avesse legami particolar- 
mente stretti con la Sicilia. Al momento, non sono in grado di delimitare 
il periodo della sua vita pit precisamente che tra 1100 e 1290. Forse ven- 
ne da Gerusalemme per studiare a Salerno: ricordiamo che un altro gero- 
solimitano, Guglielmo di Tiro, venne in occidente per studiare in Francia 
e in Italia. In ogni caso, il trattato di Benvenuto é un miscuglio di erud | 
zione salernitana e pratica araba, che ebbe una grande influenza in occ 
dente. In breve, se Benvenuto era veramente di Gerusalemme come dict 
— e io non vedo ragione di dubitarne — il suo caso si adatta molto bene al 
modello di mediazione proposto da Hans Prutz. II fatto che questo auto- 
re, su cui esiste un’ampia letteratura scritta da studiosi della storia dell’of- 
talmologia, sia stato virtualmente ignorato dagli storici “generali” del pe 
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riodo in cui visse, ¢ una patente manifestazione del malanno che affligge 
la nostra professione, la iperspecializzazione”’. 

Secondo punto: a mio parere é possibile dare una risposta definita alla 
domanda retorica posta 190 anni fa da Heeren, il professore di Gottin- 
gen, circa la cura degli ammalati provveduta dagli ordini militari nel Le- 
vante franco. Come ricorderete, Heeren si domandava se bisognasse cre- 
dere che cavalieri ed ecclesiastici che provvedevano tale cura avessero im- 
parato dagli Arabi o studiato loro libri, e faceva capire che la risposta era 
inequivocabilmente negativa. Ebbene, un passo — virtualmente ignorato 
dagli studiosi — di Ibn Jubayr, il pellegrino musulmano di Granada che 
passd per la Galilea franca nel 1184, sulla via della Sicilia e poi di casa, 
suggerisce una risposta affermativa. Ibn Jubayr riferisce di aver visto pres- 
so Palermo chiese riservate agli ammalati cristiani, e scrive: “Nelle loro 
citta hanno alcune di queste [istituzioni], sul tipo degli ospedali musul- 
mani, e ne abbiamo viste alcune appartenenti a loro ad Acri e a Tiro. Ri- 
manemmo colpiti da tanta sollecitudine”™. 

Recentemente é@ venuta alla luce, in un manoscritto della Biblioteca 
dello Stato a Monaco di Baviera, una descrizione particolareggiata dell’o- 
spedale di Gerusalemme, forse degli anni ottanta del XII secolo, scritta da 
un testimone oculare che ci racconta di esservi stato per qualche tempo”. 
Il particolare pi sorprendente menzionato nel testo é che non solo cri- 
stiani, ma anche pagani — cioé musulmani — ed ebrei erano ammessi all’o- 
spedale. Ma cid che é importante notare dal nostro punto di vista attuale 
é che la descrizione della routine quotidiana nell’ospedale di Gerusalem- 
me ricorda quella degli ospedali musulmani — proprio come osserva Ibn 
Jubayr. Nell’ospedale di Gerusalemme ci sono quattro medici residenti 
che fanno il giro dei pazienti due volte al giorno, esaminandone l’urina e 


il polso. Secondo Ibn Jubayr, all’ospedale ‘Adudi di Bagdad i dottori visi- 


3 Per una discussione dettagliata, vedi B.Z. KEDAR, Benvenutus Grapheus of Jerusalem, 
an oculist of the Era of the Crusades, in “Korot: The Israel Journal of the History of Medi- 
cine and Science”, 11, 1995, pp. 14-41. 

4 IBN JUBAYR, The Travels, edd. W. WRIGHT e M.J. DE GOgjE, Leiden 1907, p. 330: 
ringrazio il prof. Etan Kohlberg per la sua traduzione. I] brano, che appare in un capitolo 
che tratta della Sicilia, non @ stato notato dagli storici delle crociate; fu parzialmente uti- 
lizzato da R.F. BRIDGMAN, Evolution comparée de Vorganisation hospitaliere en Europe et en 
pays d'Islam. Influences mutuelles au Moyen Age et 2 la Renaissance, in Atti del primo congres- 
50 europeo di storia ospitaliera, 6-12 giugno 1960, Reggio Emilia 1962, p. 234. 

*> Per una edizione e discussione del testo vedi B.Z. KEDAR, A Twelfth-Century De- 
scription of the Jerusalem Hospital, in The Military Orders: Welfare and Warfare, ed. H. N1- 
CHOLSON, Aldershot 1998, pp. 3-26. 
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tavano gli ammalati ogni lunedi e giovedi, e all’ospedale Nur al-Din , 
Damasco i medici visitavano i pazienti ogni mattina presto”®. Ognuno dej 
quattro dottori dell’ospedale di Gerusalemme é accompagnato da due as. 
sistenti: uno porta sciroppo, oxymel, elettuarii e altre medicine, altro 
controlla Purina, pulisce gli orinali e prende nota della dieta prescritta dal 
medico ad ogni paziente — analogamente, come ci informa Ibn Jubayr, j 
dottori dell’ospedale di Damasco annotavano ogni giorno la dieta e |e 
medicazioni di ciascun paziente. Ancora, nell’ospedale di Gerusalemme | 
fratello responsabile di ogni reparto — l’ospedale era diviso in undici te- 
parti — impacchetta gli effetti di ogni malato al momento della sua ospita- 
lizzazione, li custodisce e glieli rende al momento della convalescenza ~ 
esattamente la stessa proceduta praticata nell’ospedale di al-Fustat al Vec- 
chio Cairo, fondato da Ahmad b. Tulun nel IX secolo e descritto da al- 
Maarizi nel XV’. Inoltre leggiamo che !’ospedale di Gerusalemme proy- 
vedeva a quello che in linguaggio moderno si potrebbe chiamare “pronto 
soccorso”. Quando i cristiani escono in campagna contro i pagani — cosi 
riferisce il nostro anonimo — feriti in battaglia trovano assistenza in tende- 
ospedali, dove vengono medicati. Chi ha bisogno di ulteriori cure viene 
trasportato — a dorso di cammelli, cavalli, muli e asini — all’ospedale di 
Gerusalemme 0 a un rifugio pit vicino. E se le bestie da soma di proprie- 
ta dell’ospedale non sono sufficenti al trasporto, gli Ospitalieri prendono 
a nolo bestie appartenenti ad altri; e se anche queste non bastano, i feriti 
sono caricati sulle cavalcature dei fratelli, mentre i fratelli stessi — anche 
quelli nobili — tornano a piedi. Un simile pronto soccorso da campo ¢ 
menzionato in Iraq intorno al 1120: duecento cammelli trasportavano 
lospedale mobile, che consisteva di tende e di un personale di medici e 
assistenti che disponevano di medicine e di strumenti”®. 

I modelli dell’ ospedale di Gerusalemme vanno ricercati nel mondo isla- 
mico, e forse anche a Bisanzio: bisogna immediatamente aggiungere che l’o- 
spedale franco di Gerusalemme rimaneva indietro, in confronto ai modelli, 
in quanto non era diviso in reparti specializzati in diverse malattie e aveva 
solo quattro medici per 900-1000 ammalati. Sotto questo, come sotto alt 


26 The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, trad. R.J.C. BROADHURST, Londra 1952, pp. 234-235, 286. 
Per Damasco, vedi anche J. JETTER, Zur Architektur islamischer Krankenhéuser, in “Sudhofs 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften”, 45, 1961, pp. 266-267. 

27 MAQRIZI, Khitat, vol. 2. p. 405, riassunto da S. HAMARNEH, Development of Hopi 
tals in Islam, in “Journal of the History of Medicine”, 17, 1962, pp. 373-374. 

8R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, Cambridge 1929, p. 212, da al-Bundari, ed. HOUT 
SMA, p. 137. 
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punti di vista, 1 latini del XII secolo facevano ancora la parte del terzo mon- 
do, in confronto al primo e al secondo — il mondo islamico e Bisanzio. 
Ciononostante, dal punto di vista occidentale l’ospedale di Gerusa- 
lemme rappresentava un punto di partenza interamente nuovo. Danielle 
Jacquart ha recentemente fatto notare che, quando Costantino I’Africano 
tradusse dall’arabo il Trattato completo dell arte medica nell'Italia meridio- 
nale del tardo XI secolo, elimind dal testo il consiglio di visitare ospedali 
per acquisire cognizioni mediche mediante la discussione dei casi coi me- 
dici: a quanto pare, non esistevano allora in occidente ospedali dove co- 
gnizioni si potessero acquisire. Ma quando Stefano d’Antiochia viene a 


rendere questo passo in latino, lo traduce accuratamente, usando il termi- 


ne hospitalia per larabo bimaristana??. Evidentemente nel Levante fran- 
co, dove Stefano viveva, un ospedale dove si potesse acquistare competen- 
za medica era una visione pit: familiare che in qualsiasi parte dell’Europa 
cattolica. In Antiochia poteva ancora esistere al tempo di Stefano l’ospe- 
dale che Ibn Butlan, un medico cristiano orientale di Bagdad, stava orga- 
nizzandovi nel 1063%°. Nell’Europa cattolica, invece, medici addetti a 
ospedali sono documentati solo dal XIII secolo in avanti, e anche allora 
non pare che nessun ospedale avesse pit: di un unico medico*!. E possibi- 
le che l’ospedale di Gerusalemme abbia servito da prototipo per questi 
ospedali occidentali. Se é cosi, anche l’ospedale di Gerusalemme si adatte- 
rebbe al modello di mediazione suggerito da Hans Prutz. 

Abbiamo ora i nomi di due medici che erano attivi a Gerusalemme 
negli anno ottanta del XII secolo, qualche tempo prima della battaglia di 
Hattin. Il primo ¢ Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub b. Siqlab, un cristiano mel- 
chita (cioé ortodosso) nato nella Gerusalemme franca nel 1165/66. 


2 D. JACQUART, Le sens donné par Constantin l'Africain a son oeuvre: Les chapitres in- 
troductifs en arabe et en latin, in Constantin the African and ‘Ali ibn al- ‘Abbas al-Magusi. 
The Pantegni and Related Texts, edd. CHARLES BURNETT e DANIELLE JACQUART, Leiden 
1994, p. 79. 

* AHMAD ‘Isa BEY, Histoire des Bimaristans (Hépitaux) 2 l'époque islamique, Il Cairo 
1928, pp. 95-96. Quando Ibn Butlan visitd Antiochia nel 1049, vi notd l’esistenza di un 
ospedale sotto la supervisione del patriarca: J. SCHACHT e M. MEYERHOF, The Medico- 
Philosophical Controversy between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo. A Con- 
tribution to the History of Greek Learning among the Arabs, Il Cairo 1937, p. 56; Ibn But- 
lan potrebbe aver riorganizzato questo ospedale sulle linee di quello di Bagdad, o potreb- 
be averne fondato un altro. 


: Per esempio, E. WICKERSHEIMER, Médecins et chirurgiens dans les hépitaux du moyen 
age, in “Janus. Archives internationales pour l’histoire de la médicine et la géographie mé- 


dicale”, 32; 1928, Pp: 1-11. 
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Ya‘qub studid in patria filosofia e medicina con un uomo conosciuto co- 
me “il filosofo antiocheno”, che insegnava a Gerusalemme circa nel 
1184/85 (0 fino al 1184/85). Ya‘qub incontrd a Gerusalemme anche i 
medico cristiano Shaykh Abu Mansur e praticd medicina con lui. Sia 
Ya‘qub che Shaykh Abu Mansur lavorarono forse anche all’ospedale dj 
Gerusalemme. In ogni caso, Ya‘qub adottd |’abito del medico franco ~ ¢ 
fu abbastanza imprudente da presentarsi in Damasco musulmana, proba- 
bilmente nel 1188, in questo abbigliamento! II suo istruttore nella capita- 
le siriana, cristiano passato all’Islam, lo avverti che quest’abito non avreb- 
be dato incentivo alla sua carriera medica tra i musulmani, e fece portare 
una tunica e un turbante come usavano indossare medici di Damasco, 
Ya‘qub si cambid d’abito, e quest’atto segnd linizio di una brillante car- 
riera tra i musulmani che durd fino alla sua morte nel 12287. 

In terzo luogo possiamo ricordare il Libro dei Fati di sapore astrologi- 
co, che é stato oggetto di due studi. Nel 1959 Mirella Brini Savorini lo 
pubblicd, insieme ad altro materiale in cui é inserito, e nel 1977 Charles 
Burnett ne stabili la vera estensione*?. Io credo che sia possibile identifi- 
care l’anonimo compilatore di questa opera. Nella prefazione si fa cenno 
in terza persona dell’anonimo, come di “un certo medico del vittoriosis- 
simo e benevolentissimo re Amalrico” (“quidam invictissimi et benignis- 
simi regis Amalrici medicus”), che scrisse il lavoro per commemorare la 
vittoria del re in Egitto, che pud essere datata con certezza al 1167. Eb- 
bene, sappiamo da una fonte araba che il re portd con sé dall’Egitto, 
molto probabilmente nello stesso anno, un famoso erudito di medicinae 
astrologia, Abu Sulayman Dawud, un cristiano orientale di origine gero- 
solimitana, della cui carriera abbiamo qualche informazione*, E plausi- 


32 E. KOHLBERG e B.Z. KEDAR, A Melkite Physician in Frankish Jerusalem and Ayyubid 
Damascus: Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub 6. Siglab, in “Asian and African Studies”, 22, 1988, 
pp. 113-126, ristampato in B.Z. KEDAR, The Franks in the Levant., 11th to 14th 
Centuries, Aldershot 1993, Study XII e Addenda, p. 3. Secondo uraltra fonte, Ya‘qub t'- 
cevette l’ordine di trasferirsi a Damasco circa nel 1204-05; fino ad allora aveva lavorato al- 
Pospedale di Gerusalemme, a quanto pare quello fondato da Saladino: KOHLBERG e KE- 
DAR, A Melkite Physician cit., pp. 119, 121. 


33M. BRINI SAVORINI, Un manuale di geomanzia presentato da Bernardo Silvestre da 
Tours (XII secolo): /Experimentarius, in “Rivista critica di storia della filosofia”, 14, 1959, 
pp. 283-342; CH. S.E BURNETT, What is the Experimentarius of Bernardus Silvestris? A 
Preliminary Survey of the Material, in “Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age”, 44, 1977, pp. 79-125. 

* Sulla sua carriera vedi C. CAHEN, Indigenes et Croisés. Quelques mots a propos dun 
médecin d' Amaury et de Saladin, in “Syria”, 15, 1934, pp. 351-360. 
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bile supporre che il medico-astrologo Abu Sulayman Dawud delle fonti 
arabe sia identico al medico anonimo che, secondo la prefazione latina, 
compild lastrologico Libro dei Fati per Amalrico. Questo libro di divina- 
zione godette di considerevole popolarita nell’Europa cattolica: ne resta- 
no non meno di 25 manoscritti, di cui perd solo tre contengono l’intro- 
duzione storica*. 

In quarto luogo, il trattato astronomico che, secondo Haskins, pote- 
va essere attribuito a Stefano d’Antiochia, gli pud essere assegnato ora 
con certezza. Cid perché il sistema di numerali usato nel trattato, che 
Haskins giudicd curioso**, appare anche in una copia della Rhetorica ad 
Herennium preparata nel 1121 per Stefano*”. Poiché nel suo trattato 
Stefano afferma di aver seguito in varie questioni un autore arabo 
(“Arabem quendam plurimum secuti sumus”)**, questo pud essere ag- 
giunto al corpus delle opere franche che trasmisero conoscenze arabe in 
occidente. I] trattato, conservato in un manoscritto di Cambrai, attende 
ancora pubblicazione. Quanto all’altro contributo di Stefano d’Antio- 
chia a tale corpus, la sua traduzione latina del Trattato completo dell'arte 
medica di ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas, da lui preparata circa nel 1127, sappiamo ora 
che raggiunse l’occidente poco dopo essere stata completata: Mary 
Wack ha recentemente scoperto che Northungus, monaco di San Mi- 
chele ad Hildesheim, cita esplicitamente la traduzione di Stefano nel 
1140°°. 

In quinto luogo, ora sappiamo molto di pit’ su Teodoro d’Antiochia, 
il filosofo di Federico II. Haskins sapeva che Teodoro funse da astrologo 
dell’imperatore, tradusse per lui un trattato arabo di falconeria e compose 
un trattato sull’igiene, ma aveva delle incertezze circa la sua biografia, al 
punto da domandarsi se il suo nome fosse greco o forse giudaico*’. Due 
studi, entrambi apparsi tre anni fa e i cui contenuti in buona parte coin- 
cidono, permettono ora di ricostruire in maniera abbastanza accurata la 


3 Per una lista dei manoscritti, vedi BURNETT, What is the Experimentarius of Bernar- 
dus Silvestris? cit., p. 101. E mia intenzione trattare pil diffusamente del Libro dei Fati in 
un libro ora in preparazione. 

*6 HASKINS, Studies cit., p. 102. 

” R.W. HUNT, Stephen of Antioch, in “Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies”, 2, 1950, 
pp. 172-173, 

38 HASKINS, Studies cit., p. 102. 

99M. Wack, Ali ibn al-Abbas al-Magusi and Constantine on Love, and the Evolution of 
the Practica Pantegni, in Constantine the African cit., pp. 189-194, 197-198. 

 HASKINS, Studies cit., p. 246. 
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veramente straordinaria carriera di Teodoro. Era un cristiano orientale, 
un Giacobita, nato in Antiochia franca probabilmente nell’ultimo decen- 
nio del XII secolo. In Antiochia studid il siriaco e il latino (un cristiano 
orientale che studia latino!), come pure “alcune delle scienze degli anti- 
chi”, cioé filosofia e scienza greca. Pit tardi si recd a Mosul per studiare 
con Kamal al-Din Musa b. Yusuf, il pit: dotto studioso del mondo islami- 
co nei campi di diritto, filosofia, matematica, astronomia e medicina. 
Teodoro studid con lui le opere dei filosofi al-Farabi e Avicenna, come 
pure Euclide e l’Almagesto di Tolomeo. Pit: tardi Teodoro studid medici- 
na a Bagdad. 

Dopo aver cosi acquisito la migliore educazione disponibile nell’o- 
riente islamico, Teodoro offri i suoi servigi prima al sultano di Konya, 
poi al reggente del regno di Armenia Minore, e infine si accompagné a 
un messaggero dell’imperatore Federico Il che stava per rientrare alla 
corte del suo signore. Le nostre conoscenze circa la svariate attivita di 
Teodoro al servizio dell’imperatore sono piuttosto dettagliate: dal pre- 
sente punto di vista possiamo notare che tradusse in latino |’introduzio- 
ne di Averroes al suo commento alla fisica di Aristotele, e i/ De anima- 
libus di Aristotele stesso. Il prologo alla traduzione di Teodoro del trat- 
tato arabo sulla falconeria mostra |’influenza che il pensiero di Avicenna 
ebbe su di lui, mentre lo stile latino del prologo tradisce influenza del 
vernacolare arabo. E possibile che Teodoro abbia tradotto in latino an- 
che un altro trattato di falconeria. Teodoro era anche noto come medi- 
co: Pietro Ispano, l’autorevole scolastico che scrisse anche di questioni 
mediche, e che doveva finire la sua vita come papa Giovanni XXI, cita 
come suo maestro Teodoro, “il medico dell’imperatore”. Sappiamo an- 
che che Teodord sfidd Leonardo Fibonacci con un problema matemati- 
co e disputd di filosofia con Rolando da Cremona, il noto professore di 
teologia domenicano all’universita di Parigi, e che probabilmente man- 
tenne una corrispondenza su questioni di geometria con Juda b. Salo- 
mon ha-Cohen di Toledo. In breve, abbiamo un nativo del Levante 
franco, che studia latino in Antiochia sotto Franchi, geometria e medi- 
cina a Mosul e Bagdad musulmane, e alla fine diventa cortigiano di un 
imperatore di Hohenstaufen e maestro di un futuro papa — un vero in- 
termediario tra est e ovest. Ma apprendiamo che Teodoro non si sentiva 
a suo agio in occidente; soffriva di nostalgia per il suo paese e la sua 
gente, ma non ebbe il permesso di partire. Rimase quindi, aspettando la 
buona occasione, che arrivd finalmente quando |’imperatore parti pet 
una delle sue spedizioni militari. Teodoro, con le sue proprietad ¢ i suol 
servi, si imbarcd su una nave diretta ad Acri. Il vento li spinse in un 
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porto dove si trovava l’imperatore, e Teodoro, pit per vergogna che per 
paura, commise suicidio avvelenandosi*!. 

Sotto i primi cinque punti abbiamo esaminato casi di trasmissione di 
quelle che potremmo definire conoscenze neutre dal punto di vista reli- 
gioso — nei campi della medicina, astrologia, astronomia e filosofia — dal 
mondo islamico all’occidente cattolico, via il Levante franco. Ma esistono 
anche indicazioni di trasmissione di nozioni relative alla religione musul- 
mana e alla storia islamica, e in un caso perfino di trasmissione e assimila- 
zione di una tradizione islamica vera e propria. Tratterd brevemente que- 
ste indicazioni negli ultimi due punti. 

Il caso meglio noto di un franco che trasmise in occidente informazio- 
ni concrete circa |’Islam e i musulmani, é quello di Guglielmo di Tiro. Na- 
to a Gerusalemme franca intorno al 1130, Guglielmo studid per vent’anni 
in Francia e a Bologna e, tornato a Gerusalemme a meta degli anni sessan- 
ta del XII secolo, fu incitato dal re Amalrico — il destinatario dell’astrologi- 
co Libro dei Fati gia ricordato — a scrivere due opere storiche. La prima é 
la famosa cronaca del regno franco, nella quale Guglielmo cerca di spiega- 
re la differenza tra Sciiti e Sunniti e descrive la conquista dell’Egitto da 
parte dei Fatimidi, gli Assassini e gli schiavi-soldati mamalucchi*. La cro- 
naca di Guglielmo, e specialmente il suo adattamento in francese, ebbe un 
vasto pubblico in occidente, un pubblico che poté apprendere da essa que- 
sti e altri particolari sull’Islam e i musulmani. La seconda opera che Amal- 
rico chiese a Guglielmo di scrivere conteneva probabilmente una ancor 
maggiore quantita di informazioni circa la storia islamica, in quanto dove- 
va descrivere le imprese dei sovrani orientali dal tempo di Maometto fino 
a quello di Amalrico e di Guglielmo stessi. Amalrico forni a Guglielmo 
opere arabe che dovevano servirgli da fonti d’informazione. Sappiamo che 
Guglielmo scrisse questa storia orientale, perché la cita nella sua cronaca 
del regno franco, ma l’opera non é giunta fino a noi. 

Quanto alla diretta trasmissione e assimilazione di una tradizione isla- 
mica vera e propria, un solo caso mi é noto. Nella sua Storia di san Luigi, 


4! B.Z. KEDAR ed E, KOHLBERG, The Intercultural Career of Theodore of Antioch, in “Me- 
diterranean Historical Review”, 10, 1995, pp. 164-176; CH. BURNETT, Master Theodore, 
Frederick II's Philosopher, in Federico II e le nuove culture (Atti del XXXI Convegno storico 
internazionale, Todi, 9-12 ottobre 1994), Spoleto 1995, pp. 225-285. 

© Willelmi Tyrensis archiepiscopi Chronicon, ed. R. B.C. HUYGENS, Corpus Christiano- 
rum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 63, Turnhout 1986, 1.4, 19.21, pp. 109-110, 890-892 
(Sciiti e Sunniti, conquista fatimide dell’Egitto); 20.29, pp. 953-954 (Assassini); 21.22, p. 
991 (Mamalucchi). 
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Joinville riferisce che mentre era ad Acri il re invid al sultano di Damasco 
il domenicano Yves le Breton, “qui savoit le sarrazinois”. Fra’ Yves raccontd 
piu tardi di aver visto a Damasco una vecchia passare per la via portando 
un mescolo pieno di fuoco nella destra e una bottiglia piena d’acqua nella 
sinistra. Interrogata dal frate, che cosa intendeva farne, la vecchia rispose 
che voleva bruciare il paradiso col fuoco e spegnere l’inferno con |’acqua, 
in modo che entrambi scomparissero, e quindi nessuno pit: volesse agir 
bene per la speranza del paradiso o per la paura dell’inferno, ma semplice- 
mente per amore di Dio*. Ebbene, questa storia ha una fonte indubbia- 
mente islamica. Si racconta della mistica Rabi‘a ‘Adawiyya, morta a Basra 
nell’801, che un giorno un gruppo di mistici la vide correre in gran fretta 
con un tizzone in una mano e una brocca d’acqua nell’altra. Quando le 
chiesero che voleva fare rispose: “Vado a dar fuoco al paradisoeaspegnere | 
inferno, cosi che due veli che intralciano il nostro cammino [verso Dio] 
saranno rivelati, e i servi di Dio lo serviranno senza motivi di paura o di 
speranza”“4, E quindi evidente che la storia raccontata da Yves le Breton 
era una tradizione islamica, ma egli ne celd l’origine, presentandola come 
un incontro in cui egli stesso aveva preso parte ed evitando qualsiasi tipico 
termine islamico. II travestimento fu sorprendentemente efficace, e una 
storia edificante originariamente imperniata su una mistica araba trové 
posto in una biografia del cristianissimo re di Francia, san Luigi. 

A che si assomma tutto quanto é stato detto? Chiaramente la trasmis- 
sione di cultura araba in Europa via il Levante franco fu molto pit ristret- 
ta che quella che ebbe luogo attraverso la Spagna, e in nessuna occasione 
siamo testimoni di uno sforzo di traduzione nel Levante franco paragona- 
bile a quello della corte di Federico II. Si possono addurre due ragioni per 
questa differenza. In primo luogo, il Levante franco non aveva una popo- 
lazione indigena bilingue in arabo e in una lingua romanza, e questo ren- 
deva la traduzione dall’arabo in latino notevolmente pit difficile che in 
Spagna. La seconda ragione, di maggior peso, é che gli ecclesiastici occi- 
dentali che si stabilivano nel Levante franco erano spinti dal desiderio di 


43 JEAN, sire de JOINVILLE, Histoire de Saint Louis, ed. NATALIS DE WAILLY, Parigi 
1874, paragrafi 444-445, pp. 242-245. 

“ La storia fu scritta in persiano nel 1318 da Shams al-Din Aflaki. Seguo la traduzio- 
ne di C. Huart, Les saints des derviches tourneurs. Récits traduits du persan et annotés, vol. 
1, Parigi 1918, pp. 310-311. Il collegamento con Joinville & stato fatto notare da A.M. 
SCHIMMEL nella sua introduzione a M. SMITH, Rabi‘a the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in 
Islam, Cambridge 1984, pp. XXVII, 98-99. 
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vivere nel paese santificato dal ministero e dalla passione di Cristo, ed 
erano attratti e dominati dall’interesse per luoghi santi, le sante reliquie e 
le tradizioni ad essi collegati; viceversa, gli ecclesiastici interessati in spe- 
culazioni teologiche o filosofiche, nell’applicazione della dialettica al di- 
ritto romano e al diritto canonico, e allo studio di trattati scientifici tra- 
dotti dall’arabo o dal greco — insomma, gli ecclesiastici attratti dai nuovi 
orientamenti intellettuali dell’epoca — rimasero in Europa. In altre parole, 
i religiosi che si stabilirono in Levante vi portarono solo una parte del 
mondo ecclesiastico da cui provenivano: non costituivano un microco- 
smo del clero europeo di quel tempo, ma un frammento di esso caratte- 
rizzato da una religiosita senza pretese intellettuali. Queste persone non 
erano interessate o erano incapaci di scambi intellettuali con studiosi mu- 
sulmani. Bisogna anche notare che i crociati non conquistarono nessun 
centro culturale islamico di primaria importanza. 

Tuttavia la trasmissione via il Levante franco non fu trascurabile come 
ritennero alcuni studiosi del passato. Tre delle opere che abbiamo men- 
zionato — il trattato oftalmologico di Benvenuto, il Libro dei Fati e il Se- 
greto dei Segreti — furono trasmessi in numerosi manoscritti e devono aver 
avuto un notevole impatto. I due ultimi devono aver suscitato |’interesse 
di persone di orizzonti intellettuali relativamente modesti — il che non so- 
lo ne spiega la popolarita, ma anche pud riflettere le inclinazioni dei 
Franchi che li commissionarono o li tradussero. Dobbiamo inoltre sem- 
pre tener presente l’osservazione di Haskins che la nostra documentazio- 
ne ¢ frammentaria. Essa é cresciuta in maniera drammatica dai tempi 
suoi, e non dobbiamo abbandonare la speranza che si accrescera ancora in 
futuro. In una certa misura, i nuovi dati corrispondono al modello pro- 
posto da Prutz pit: di un secolo fa. Ma anche al presente stadio delle ri- 
cerche vediamo che la Via sancti sepulchri, \a crociata lanciata per salvare i 
cristiani orientali gementi sotto l’oppresione dei seguaci di Maometto, 
portd a una certa quantita di prestiti dalla cultura di quei seguaci. 





“ 








IX 


Intellectual Activities in a 
Holy City: Jerusalem 
in the Twelfth Century 


The relationship between sacredness and space depends to a 
considerable extent on the physical dimensions of the space in 
question. When that space is relatively small — a tomb, a temple — 
sacredness tends to pervade all of it. The space in its entirety 
is set apart from ordinary life: all activity within its boundaries 
may be limited to dealings with the sacred (with specific kinds of 
dealings often confined to distinct sub-areas), and all behaviour on 
the premises may be expected to conform to definite prescription. 

How different the situation when the sacred space encompasses an 
entire city or country! Within the boundaries of so extensive a space, 
sanctity must necessarily coexist with ordinary life. To a pilgrim 
formerly habituated to small sacred spaces, the coexistence of sacred 
and profane may come as a shock; the profane activities within 
the hallowed space may appear to him bewildering, repugnant, 
scandalous. On the other hand, profane life in a holy city may 
become colored by sanctity; as Emile Durkheim put it, the sacred is 
contagious, remarkably apt at invading the profane.’ Yet the various 
spheres of activity may differ according to their “sacralizability,” or 
susceptibility to the pressures of the sacred. 

I would like here to raise questions that concern a single sphere 
of life within a holy city — namely, that of intellectual activity 
and creativity. To what extent does such activity refer to, revolve 
around, the city’s sacred space? To what extent can that space 
coexist with intellectual activities of a profane nature? Is it possible to 
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generalize about the kinds of intellectual activity typically generated, 
stimulated, or hampered within a sacred space? What can be said 
about the mental make-up of creative persons who choose to settle 
down ina holy city — or who pass their entire lives there? 

Twelfth-century Jerusalem is a convenient starting point for 
such an inquiry. It was not merely a holy city, but one that 
contained Christendom’s most sacred place, whose endangered 
sanctity triggered an unprecedented outburst of holy warfare, the 
First Crusade of 1096-1099; and it was the capital of a kingdom — the 
Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem — that came into being expressly 
in order to safeguard that sanctity. And twelfth-century Jerusalem 
constitutes an appropriate starting point also because it lay at the 
centre of the scholarly interests of Joshua Prawer, to whose memory 
this volume is dedicated. 


The crusader conquest of Jerusalem entailed a radical reorganization 
of the city’s sacred space. With its Muslim and Jewish inhabitants 
slaughtered or enslaved, Jerusalem, for the first time since the 
Byzantine period, became an exclusively Christian city. The Dome 
of the Rock and the Mosque of al-Aggsa fell into Christian hands. 
The crusaders could have destroyed these Muslim shrines on the 
erstwhile Jewish Temple Mount, and turned the area back into the 
heap of ruins that it had been in pre-Islamic times — an act that 
would have commemorated not only the destruction of the Jewish 
Temple, as it did in the days of the Christian Byzantine Empire, but 
also Christianity’s recent victory over Islam. However, the crusaders 
did not choose this option; instead — like the contemporaneous 
Christian conquerors in Sicily and Spain — they christianized the 
Muslim shrines, turning the Dome of the Rock into the Lord’s 
Temple and the Mosque of al-Aqsa into the Temple of Solomon. 
The immediate consequence, one that had no parallel in Sicily or 
Spain, was that Frankish Jerusalem’s sacred space became bifocal: 
the new focus on the Temple Mount arose alongside and to a certain 
extent in competition with the old focus, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This totally unprecedented situation posed problems for 
consciousness and liturgy alike. We see the end result in the seal 
of one of the Frankish kings of Jerusalem: it shows the Tower of 
David at the centre and, in a remarkable equilibrium, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre to its right and the Lord’s Temple (that is, 
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the christianized Dome of the Rock) to its left. The two shrines are 
depicted as if they were of equal size, with the cross atop the Lord’s 
Temple somewhat higher than the open dome of the Sepulchre. 

How was this equilibrium attained? The Franks occasionally 
denied the Muslim origin of their Lord’s Temple altogether and 
attributed its construction to some Christian emperor of antiquity. 
This willful obliteration of the Muslim past succeeded only partially: 
there is evidence that some Franks were aware of the shrine’s 
Muslim origin or of its paramount importance for Saladin and his 
men.? Nevertheless, it was now endowed with Christian content, 
and several biblical events that in pre-crusade times had been 
commemorated in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were now 
attributed to the Lord’s Temple.‘ The programme of processions that 
the Frankish clergy established in Jerusalem allocated a prominent 
place to the Lord’s Temple, and the coronation processions of 
the Frankish kings passed through it as well.° Two priors of the 
Lord’s Temple, Achard and Geoffroi, composed lengthy poems 
on the edifice’s history, entirely disregarding its Muslim past. (It 
is symptomatic of the lack of interest in intellectual activities in 
twelfth-century Jerusalem that Geoffroi’s poem has not yet been 
published in its entirety.)® 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, too, posed challenges to its 
new Frankish occupants. First, there was the problem of liturgy. The 
Franks had to make their choice among the usages of the various 
regions of Europe from which they had come; they had to decide 
to what extent local, Jerusalemite elements were to be incorporated; 
and they had to strike a balance between the traditional Christian 
quest for celestial Jerusalem and the novel praise of the terrestrial 
city they had conquered and settled. The solutions at which the 
Frankish clerics arrived, as well as their meaning and impact, call 
for detailed study. As of now, we know, for instance, that the roster 
of saints commemorated in the liturgy of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre included seven Jerusalemite saints of the early Christian 
centuries, fourteen French saints (most of whose cults radiated 
from locations in central France), and one southern Italian saint.” 
We also learn from extant liturgical books of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre that the liturgical programme underwent significant 
modifications around the middle of the twelfth century. Evidently, 
the Sepulchre’s canons devoted considerable thought and energy 
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to moulding the celebration of Christendom’s primordial events at 
the very locations where they are presumed to have occurred.® In 
addition, they produced texts for strictly contemporary occasions, 
like the prayer to be recited at Jerusalem's gate that appears in a 
missal now preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale.’ 

Some of these clerics appear also to have pondered the nature of 
the basic message emanating from their sanctuary. During the first 
forty years or so they habitually referred to it, in conformity with 
traditional Western usage, as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; in 
later years it came to be denoted more and more frequently as the 
Church of the Holy Resurrection, a term obviously derived from the 
sanctuary’s Greek name, Anastasis (resurrection).!° The term adopted 
by the Franks reveals not only the impact of Oriental influence but 
also a conscious preference for a designation that evokes triumph 
over that which habitually connotes death. Unfortunately, we do 
not know how the Frankish clerics justified and interpreted the 
introduction of the new term. While the patriarchs of Jerusalem, in 
the second half of the twelfth century, regularly styled themselves 
patriarchs of the Church of the Holy Resurrection, the popes 
continued to refer to them as to the patriarchs of Jerusalem" — 
which suggests that the new term signaled an amplification of the 
sanctuary’s stature to which the papacy did not subscribe. 

Beyond the establishment of the regular liturgical programme, 
the canons of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre also had to evolve 
a Latin liturgy for the Descent of the Holy Fire, an event that 
recurred on Holy Saturday and was considered a miracle.'? Before 
the Frankish conquest, the Descent was celebrated by Jerusalem's 
Oriental Christians. Now it required a Latin garb — and vindication 
in the face of skeptics, as disclosed by a remark in the Ritual of 
the Holy Sepulchre.° The canons also had to elaborate a liturgical 
programme for the yearly commemoration of the crusader conquest 
of Jerusalem — a programme that called, among other things, 
for a procession from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to the 
spot at which the city wall was breached in 1099 by Godfrey of 
Bouillon’s men. A fragment of a sermon composed for that occasion 
has survived. Here, too, the programme underwent modifications 
during the eighty-eight years of Frankish rule over Jerusalem, and it 
is possible to distinguish two, or even three, stages in its evolution.” 

The True Cross was yet another major focus of liturgy and 
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consciousness. Considered a fragment of the cross on which Jesus 
was crucified, the True Cross was the kingdom’s most precious 
relic, its care entrusted to the canons of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. In 1120, one of them, Ansellus, sent his own substantial 
account of the relic’s history, together with a fragment of the Cross, 
to Notre Dame of Paris, his church of origin.'5 Additional fragments, 
often encased in precious receptacles and accompanied by letters 
of authentication, were sent to other churches in the West. The 
True Cross itself was much more than a precious relic, an object 
of minutely regulated rites: it was considered a concrete sign that 
the spirit of God was hovering over the Franks. That is why it was 
habitually carried into a battle or siege, either by the patriarch or 
by a subordinate’* — a symbol of holy warfare waged in defence 
of the holy places. The entries made by an anonymous cleric in the 
rudimentary annals of the Frankish Kingdom kept in the Sepulchre 
reveal that, for him, the presence of the True Cross on the battlefield 
was crucial for Christian victory: In 1177, the Franks routed Saladin 
at Montgisard “with the presence of the vivifying cross”; in 1179 
they were defeated, “and we think” — so writes our anonymous 
cleric — “that this happened because they left at Tiberias the Holy 
Cross that the king had ordered to carry in aid of the entire army; 
and since they confided in their own strength more than in the Holy 
Cross, it did not turn out well for them.”!” There is ample evidence 
that our cleric was not alone in his belief. Indeed, even Saladin’s 
secretary ‘Imad al-Din observed that the capture of the Cross by the 
Muslims at the Battle of Hattin in 1187 broke the Franks’ spirit: “Its 
capture was for them more important than the loss of the king and 
was the gravest blow that they sustained in that battle. The Cross 
was a prize without equal, for it was the supreme object of their 
faith. ... So when the Great Cross was taken, great was the calamity 
that befell them, and the strength drained from their loins.””® 

The evidence for the preoccupation of Jerusalem’s Frankish clergy 
with sacred places and objects is thus considerable. Yet it was the 
one and only preoccupation for which this clergy stood out, the one 
and only area in which it exhibited creativity. This is a remarkable 
exclusivity, for at that very time clerics in the Catholic West were 
creatively engaged in philosophy and theology, in the application 
of dialectics to Roman and canon law, in the translation and 
absorption of Arabic and Greek scientific treatises — in short, in the 
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various facets of the so-called Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 
Nothing of this kind took place in Frankish Jerusalem (though a 
few Arabic texts were translated into Latin elsewhere in the 
Frankish Levant). 

Why this striking disparity in intellectual interests and activities? 
One may argue that a peripheral town like Jerusalem should be 
compared not with centres of the Twelfth-Century Renaissance in 
northern and central France or northern Italy, but with towns in 
other European peripheries.!? Yet Frankish Jerusalem was never 
just a peripheral town; it attracted settlers — and clerics — from 
various parts of Catholic Europe, including such major centres of 
the Twelfth-Century Renaissance as Paris and Chartres. Moreover, 
there was a constant stream of pilgrims from Europe, and these 
included such towering figures of twelfth-century culture as Otto of 
Freising and Joachim of Fiore.” Besides, the considerable creative 
activity of Jerusalem’s clerics stood out against that of Europe's 
peripheral towns — even though it was marked, as we have seen, 
by a narrowness of focus. 

I assume that this exclusivity stemmed from the particular 
inclinations of the European clerics who chose to go East and settle 
in Jerusalem, and who should not be considered a cross-section of 
the European clergy of the day. Only a specific segment, or — 
to use the term Louis Hartz introduced in his study of new, 
immigrant societies?! — a specific “fragment” of Europe’s clergy 
chose to live in Jerusalem. Members of this fragment did not stand 
out for their intellectual eminence. Guibert of Nogent, one of the 
most learned men of his time, alludes disparagingly to the dearth 
of learning among the clerics who participated in the First Crusade 
and in the conquest of Jerusalem” — that is, among the men 
who formed the nucleus of the Frankish Kingdom’s clergy. These 
men were notable, rather, for their urge to live in the Holy 
Land, in the Holy City, at the Holy Places. Not satisfied with 
symbolic renderings, replicas, miniatures, even relics, theirs was 
a tactile religiosity that yearned for the genuine object itself. 
We know that such clerics were sometimes rebuked for their 
wish to live at the Holy Places by churchmen whose conception 
of the sacred was spiritual rather than place-bound. We may 
consequently assume that the one-sidedness of the Frankish clergy 
was the result of a process of self-selection, and that this trait 
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was perpetuated by the attraction such one-sidedness exerted on 
like-minded newcomers, and its repulsion for broader-minded 
ones. 

It should be added that we now know, too, of Frankish immigrants 
who were impelled by an intense though less rigidly place-bound 
religiosity. These were men who preferred caves on the slopes of 
Mount Tabor or of the Black Mountain near Antioch, or cells along 
the shores of Lake Tiberias or the River Jordan, to Jerusalem’s major 
sanctuaries. Theirs was a quest for the eremitical life in (or near) 
the Holy Land, at locations marked for their remoteness from the 
bustle and temptations of ordinary life and evocative of biblical 
events only in a general sense. In a way, these hermits combined 
the sensual urge for life in a historically delimited sacred space 
with a determination to construct, by their own spiritual exertions, 
a space pervaded by sanctity. Only recently have late adaptations 
of the biographies of some twenty of these hermits come to light, 
and further information on the phenomenon can be gleaned from 
contemporary sources.” Our knowledge of these hermits should 
make us wary of chroniclers’ and historians’ generalizations about 
the presumably low-keyed tenor of religious life in the Frankish 
Kingdom. 


Arnold Toynbee once pointed out that some former capital cities — 
like Benaras, Yathrib and Rome — became holy cities after having 
lost their original political roles.* In twelfth-century Jerusalem, the 
nexus was inverse and possibly unique: because of the city’s holiness, 
the crusaders made it their capital, the preferred residence of their 
rulers. In other words, Frankish Jerusalem was both a holy city and 
the capital of a kingdom. To what extent did the latter aspect shape 
intellectual activity within the city? 

As is well known, many rulers of contemporaneous Europe 
patronized intellectually creative men. In Jerusalem, such patronage 
appears to have been rare. Foucher of Chartres, chaplain to Frankish 
Jerusalem’s first king, wrote a chronicle of the First Crusade and of 
the early history of the Frankish Kingdom (the work made its way to 
France, where Guibert of Nogent remarked condescendingly on its 
style and content). Baldwin III, Frankish Jerusalem's fourth king, 
ordered the compilation of a chronicle that virtually amounted to 
an abridged version of Foucher’s; as far as we know, it was never 
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brought to completion.” Only Jerusalem’s fifth king, Amalric — 
who ruled between 1163 and 1174, invaded Egypt on four different 
occasions, and in his charters styled himself as “King in the Holy 
City of Jerusalem””” — is known for his considerably wider interests, 

William of Tyre, the great chronicler of the Frankish Kingdom, 
knew King Amalric well and left behind a detailed description of 
him that highlights the king’s disharmonious physique and complex, 
intense personality. William suggests that Amalric’s modest Latin 
was more than offset by his keen intellect and retentive memory. 
He stresses the king’s outstanding knowledge of customary law, his 
interest in history, and his indifference to mimicry and games of 
hazard. Above all, William emphasizes Amalric’s curiosity, which 
led him to read, to indulge in conversations about distant countries 
and their customs, and, constantly, to ask questions. 

William repeats just one of those questions. It is a telling one that 
scandalized William, a question suggestive not only of Amalric’s 
interests but probably also of some of the intellectual influences with 
which he had come into contact. The king demanded nothing less 
than rational, non-scriptural evidence for the future resurrection! 
William’s account leaves no doubt that Amalric had in mind the 
resurrection of the flesh, the carnis resurrectionem of the Credo.¥ 
Now, bodily resurrection, and the possibility of proving it by rational 
evidence, had been at issue in the realm of Islam at least since 
Avicenna wrote his Letter on the Future Life at the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The question was also being debated among 
Oriental Christians and Jews (a few years after Amalric’s death, 
Maimonides, then living in Cairo, wrote his Treatise on the Resurrection 
in response to accusations that he had denied the future resurrection 
of the body). It is plausible that Amalric, who — as William attests — 
“loved to converse with men familiar with far countries and foreign 
customs,” was prompted to ask his “novel and unusual question” 
after having heard of the discussions that were taking place among 
infidels and schismatics. 

Amalric ordered William to write two chronicles, one describing 
the history of the Frankish Kingdom and the other recounting the 
deeds of the rulers of the Orient, from Muhammad onward, on the 
basis of Arabic written sources.” The second assignment was truly 
extraordinary: no other twelfth-century Christian ruler, whether 
living on the borders of Islam or not, ever contemplated a history of 
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the Saracens. But Amalric evidently was curious about his enemies’ 
past. 

There was also an Oriental Christian physician-astrologer at 
Amalric’s court, Abii Sulayman Dawid, probably the author of 
an astrologically tainted Book of Fates that was composed in 
Amalric’s honour! Amalric appears also to have patronized a 
French vernacular poet, Guiot of Provins; and a short Latin poem 
that made its way into the Carmina Burana may have been written 
under Amalric’s aegis. 

What does all this add up to? Quantitatively not much, especially 
when compared with cultural activities sponsored by such European 
contemporaries as Henry II of England or William I of Sicily.* 
But when variety and originality of outlook rather than volume 
of literary output are considered, this “King in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem” acquires considerable stature. 

Amalric, however, was an extraordinary figure whose example 
does not appear to have been followed by his successors, and it is 
hardly accidental that the most original of the works he ordered, the 
History of the Oriental Rulers, did not survive. The cleric to whom 
he entrusted the writing of his two historical works, William of 
Tyre, was also an exceptional man: though born in Jerusalem, he 
spent some twenty years studying in France and Italy, because it 
was impossible to pursue higher learning in Jerusalem's cathedral 
school, or indeed anywhere in the Frankish Levant.» Incidentally, 
it appears that he wrote much of his extant chronicle in Tyre, not 
Jerusalem. 


We have seen that the typical interest of twelfth-century Jerusalem’s 
Frankish clerics revolved around the holy places. To what extent 
did such exclusivity also characterize men of letters active in other 
periods of Jerusalem’s long and tortuous history? A longitudinal 
intellectual history of Jerusalem has yet to be written, and it 
might well show that other periods witnessed a wider spectrum 
of intellectual activity than did the Frankish one. Nevertheless, I am 
willing to risk the generalization that this holy town rarely if ever 
witnessed the thriving of religiously and morally neutral branches 
of knowledge before the belated onset of modernity a little more 
than a hundred years ago, and certainly never gained prominence 
in them. 
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Does there exist, in general, a Wahlverwandtschaft, an elective 
affinity, between sacred space and sacredness-centred, sacredness- 
related, rather pedestrian intellectual concerns? It is a tempting idea, 
one that appears to be supported by data on Mecca and Rome (in 
its phase as a holy city), though not Benaras;* but only a systematic 
comparative history of holy cities could enlighten us as to the validity 
of such a nexus and its determinants, variations, and limits. 

In the meantime, all we have are hunches, many of them quite 
unacademic. But I submit that it would not be prudent to dismiss 
them out of hand on this account. On the contrary, I believe that 
we are all indebted to Teddy Kollek — former mayor of this all-too- 
often sanctified, embarrassingly beautiful, and, as it would appear, 
interminably tragic city — for having reiterated the belief of many 
an artist, poet and ordinary Jerusalemite that there is sacredness in 
Jerusalem’s air, and that it is somehow shared by all its inhabitants® (I 
know that Joshua Prawer harboured similar thoughts). On the other 
hand, let us not overromanticize matters. Whatever it might be that 
we are groping to comprehend, it is not an unequivocal blessing 
(even if, as Mr. Kollek apparently believes, it makes Jerusalem’s 
street-sweepers abstain from strikes). As we see around us all too 
clearly, sanctity has its price, or its prices. Intellectual one-sidedness 
or mediocrity may well be one of them. 
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Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch, XIX (1984), p. 183. 

Aba Sulayman’s career will be discussed in detail in my Intellectual Activities on a 
Sacred Periphery (above, note 26). In the meantime, see E. Kohlberg & B.Z. Kedar, 
“A Melkite Physician in Frankish Jerusalem and Ayyubid Damascus: Muwaffaq 
al-Din Ya’qub b. Siqlab,” Asian and African Studies, XXII (1988), pp. 114-115; 
reprinted in Kedar, Franks (above, note 23), Article XII. 

Les Oeuvres de Guiot de Provins, poete lyrique et satirique, ed. J. Orr, Manchester 
1915, p. 20, lines 346-348; A. Baudler, Guiot von Provins, seine Gonner, die “Suite de 
la Bible” und seine lyrischen Dichtungen, Halle 1902, p. 28; Carmina Burana, ed. A. 
Hilka & O. Schumann, I/1, Heidelberg 1930, No. 51a, p. 104. 


. A detailed comparison of intellectual activities at the courts of Amalric and his 


contemporaries will appear in Chap. 3 of my book on the culture of the Frankish 
Kingdom (see above, note 26). 


. On William’s elementary and advanced education, see H.E. Mayer, “Guillaume 


de Tyr a l’école,” Mémoires de |’Académie des sciences, arts et belles-lettres de Dijon, 
CXXVII (1985-86), pp. 257-265, reprinted in idem, Kings and Lords in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, Aldershot 1994, Article V; R.B.C. Huygens, “Guillaume 
de Tyr étudiant: un chapitre (XIX, 12) de son ‘Histoire retrouvé’,” Latomus, XXI 
(1962), pp. 811-829. 


. See D.L. Eck, Banaras: City of Light, Princeton 1982, pp. 43, 59, 85; R. Salomon, 


“The Ukti-vyakti-prakarana as a Manual of Spoken Sanskrit,” Indo-Iranian Journal, 
XXIV (1982), pp. 13-25. I would like to thank my colleague David Shulman for 
enlightening me on these issues. 


. Such a history remains a desideratum. Hopefully it will not neglect the works 


of such holy-city-dwelling poets as Kabir of Banaras (d. 1518) or Amichai of 
present-day Jerusalem. 

T. Kollek, remarks at the opening session of the Jerusalem conference on Sacred 
Space, on which this volume is based. 
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A Twelfth-Century Description of 
the Jerusalem Hospital 


In his Die Vassallen Christi, published in 1988, Berthold Waldstein-Wartenberg 
drew attention to an unknown description, extant in a single Munich 
manuscript, of charitable activities performed in the Jerusalem hospital. 
Without specifying his reasons, Waldstein-Wartenberg presented this 
description as the work of an anonymous German monk who visited Jerusalem 
before 1187. He went on to utilize it in his discussion of the Hospitallers’ care 
of the sick and provision for foundlings, but unfortunately chose to dispense 
with references to specific passages of the quite long text.! Moreover, a 
comparison of his presentation with the manuscript suggests that his readings 
must have been in some crucial cases faulty. Yet such flaws do not detract from 
the importance of Waldstein-Wartenberg’s discovery, one of the most exciting 
that have been made in crusade studies in recent years. 

It is symptomatic of the communications barriers in our profession that so 
significant a discovery — made by a scholar who did not publish in mainstream 
journals — has been virtually overlooked: suffice it to mention that Waldstein- 
Wartenberg’s book has not been listed in the Budletin of the Society for the 
Study of the Crusades and the Latin East.? To the best of my knowledge, the 
Munich text (though not Waldstein-Wartenberg’s utilization of it) has been 
alluded to in current research only once, and then only briefly. In his paper on 





' B. Waldstein-Wartenberg, Die Vassallen Christi: Kulturgeschichte des Johanniterordens im Mittelalter 
(Vienna, 1988), pp. 110-18, 134-5, 357-60, 422. 

2 In her quite negative review of the book, M.-L. Favreau-Lilie mentioned as one of its 
redeeming features the use of an unknown report on the care of the sick in the Jerusalem hospital 
in the second half of the twelfth century, but she did not point out the singularity of the discovery: 
Deutsches Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters, 46 (1990), 256. Waldstei n-Wartenberg’s presentation 
has been recently utilized by Marie-Luise Windemuth, Das Hospital als Trager der Armenfiirsorge 
im Mittelalter, Sudhoffs Archiv. Beihefte 36 (Stuttgart, 1995), pp. 69-70. 
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the Hospitallers’ medical tradition, Anthony Luttrell mentioned a Latin 
treatise dealing with hospitals, doctors and patients that is extant in a Munich 
manuscript, observing that ‘nothing in it indicated that it was describing the 
Hospitallers’ hospital.’ 

An examination of the Munich text leaves no doubt that it was indeed the 
Hospitallers’ hospital in Jerusalem that was being dealt with. Early in his 
treatise the anonymous author reveals that it is the ‘hospitale beati Iohannis’ he 
is about to extol;4 later he states that he has been describing the care conferred 
on sick pilgrims ‘in hospitali sancti Iohannis apud Ierosolimam’.° Elsewhere he 
observes that the brothers of the hospital are active ‘non solum tn lerosolima’, 
and immediately afterwards he alludes to the ‘hospttale in Ierusalem’ as their main 
establishment. Waldstein-Wartenberg was therefore right to date the text 
before the fall of Jerusalem in 1187.” On account of similarities between the 
text and the Hospitaller statutes of 1182 one is tempted to date the text 
between 1182 and 1187; but of course it is possible that the statutes merely 
codified prevailing practices. In any case, the Munich text presents a description 
of the Jerusalem hospital, possibly in the 1180s, by an eyewitness who tells us 
that he stayed in it for some time.® 

Who was this eyewitness? Waldstein-Wartenberg consistently referred to him 
as a German monk, but did not give his reasons for doing so. Possibly it was 
the anonymous writer’s mention of fa/enta and solidi that led Waldstein- 
Wartenberg to consider him a German, as the talent was a unit of account then 
current in Germany.’ Yet this is not conclusive, since it is possible that our 
author, who affects a linguistic purity, chose to speak of ta/enta, which are 
attested in classical literature, rather than of bezants, which he may have 
considered a neologism. His frequent biblical citations, as well as his quotations 
from Ovid and Horace,!° suggest that he was a cleric. And a cleric of 
considerable learning, for his vocabulary is remarkably rich: he writes, for 
instance, that the brother who supervises the care of the sick is called ‘quasi 
anthonomasice hospitalarius’, the sick women have been assigned a palace 
which, like that of the sick men, is ‘amfractuose per vicos distinctum’.\' 

Unfortunately, the anonymous author did not find his match in the scribe 
whose copy of the treatise has come down to us. Carelessly duplicating words 


3A. Luttrell, ‘The Hospitallers’ Medical Tradition: 1291-1530’, in MO, 1, p. 68. 

4Clm. 4620, fols 134r, 135r; the text is tentatively edited in the appendix to the present article. 

5 Fol. 138v. 

© Fol. 1371; also, fol. 139v. 

7 Waldstein-Wartenberg, p. 112. 

8 Clm. 4620, fol. 135r. 

® P. Spufford believes that the talent was current in Bavaria: Handbook of Medieval Exchange 
(London, 1986), p. xxi. But see a Frisian use of talents and solidi in the years 1085-1106: W. Jesse, 
Quellenbuch xur Miinz- und Geldgeschichte des Mittelalters (Halle, 1924), no. 103 (p. 38). 

10 Cm. 4620, fol. 134v. 

"! Fols 138r, 138v. 
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or syllables, the scribe apparently misconstrued some of the less common 
expressions, probably skipping words or even passages. His carelessness and 
limitations can be gauged by comparing other texts he copied with their 
critically edited counterparts: for example, where the Josephi historiographi 
tractatus de exordio sacrae domus Hospitals jerosolimitant has ‘Bohamunt?, our scribe 
writes ‘Scamunt’;'2 when one pope states: ‘Sed quod dolentes referimus’, out 
scribe garbles the statement by writing ‘volentes referimus’;!> where another pope 
grants the hospital the right that excommunicated persons ‘a divino officio 
non coartentur’, our scribe skips the crucial ‘zon’;!4 and where still another pope 
writes ‘tam exemptis quam non exemptis’, our scribe gives only the first two 
words, and changes, a few lines below, ‘hujusmod? into ‘hujusmode’, and ‘eidem 
indulto’ into ‘eadem indulto’,'> and so forth. Such carelessness explains why the 
extant text of the treatise is very corrupt, with several sentences incompre- 
hensible. Moreover, the text breaks off in mid-sentence, with the scribe 
having left blank the remaining five lines of his last page. 

The codex, now in the Bavarian State Library, Munich, was formerly the 
property of the monastery of Benediktbeuern. It is rather astonishing to note 
that no less a student of Hospitaller history than Jean Delaville Le Roulx had 
dealt with this codex and came tantalizingly close to dealing with the treatise 
of our concern. In the introduction to his Cartulaire, published in 1894, 
Delaville Le Roulx stated that the codex is interesting for Hospitaller history, 
as beyond various fragments from the Patristic literature it contains several 
pieces referring to the Order of the Hospital, the last of them being a ‘trasé 
inconnu sur ’ Hopital’.'© Yet Delaville Le Roulx wasted no further words on this 
unknown work which is, of course, the anonymous treatise we are concerned 
with. Similarly, in the Munich Library’s catalogue that appeared in the same 
year, 1894, the work is rather inexhaustively described as ‘tractatus alius’.'” Only 
Giinter Glauche’s recent catalogue, published in 1994, accurately presents the 
text as a fragment ‘iéber Krankenpflege bet den Johannitern’, refers to Waldstein- 
Wartenberg’s book and dates the manuscript to the mid-fourteenth century.!8 

The treatise, as preserved in the Munich manuscript, consists of three 
parts, or distinctiones. The first amounts to a laudation of Christian charity, which 
culminates in the statement that it is most fitting for the House of Charity, the 
forerunner of all virtues, to take the Lord’s precursor for its patron.!? The 


'2 RHC Occid, 5.2, p. 409; Clm. 4620, fol. 118r. 

'3 CH, no. 1908 (2, p. 381); Clm. 4620, fol. 128v. 

'4 CH, no. 911 (1, p. 578); Clm. 4620, fol. 131v. 

'S CH, no. 2981 (3, p. 5); Clm. 4620, fol. 132r. 

'6 CH, 1, p. clxxv. 

'7 Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliotecae regiae Monacensis, 1.2: Clm 2501-5250 (Munich, 1894), 
p. 218. 

'8G. Glauche, Katalog der lateinischen Handschriften der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek Miinchen, Cln 
4501-4663 (Wiesbaden, 1994), pp. 210-14. 

' Clm. 4620, fol. 134v. 
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second distinctio, which takes up more than one half of the treatise as it has come 
down to us, describes the works of charity bestowed on the sick in the 
Jerusalem hospital. It is in this part that the admission of the sick, the beds, 
clothing, food and medical care with which they were provided, and the tasks 
of the staff that attended to their needs are dealt with in detail; it concludes 
with a short section on the treatment of sick and pregnant women. The rubric 
of the third distinctio promises to deal with the attention given to orphans and 
adults; but shortly after the care of orphans (or rather foundlings) has been dealt 
with, and as our author turns his attention to noble pilgrims who, unwilling to 
spend their own money, accept the Order’s hospitality, the text breaks off. At 
present there is no way to know whether the original treatise contained further 
distinctiones and whether these described the military activities of the 
Hospitallers; the possibility cannot be ruled out. 

The abundant information contained in the treatise includes details that 
specify or extend existing knowledge as well as totally new facts. Let me give 
just one example of the first kind before going on to the second. 

The statutes of 1182 mention that the hospital used to receive and nourish 
all infants cast away by their parents.° Our author speaks more specifically - 
and probably more realistically — of little children cast away by their mothers, 
who were brought to the hospital by the first who found them; of mothers who 
secretly, with forehead covered, deposited their infants at the hospital; and of 
mothers who, having given birth to twins, retained one of the children and 
delivered the other to St John. The foundlings were entrusted to nurses, each 
of whom — be their number one thousand — received twelve talents a year and, 
on each major holiday, a meal equal to that of the brothers in quantity and 
variety. Moreover, the nurses were under constant supervision. Often they had 
to bring the children to the hospital, where each was inspected by the sisters 
of the house; and if these found that a child had been badly attended, it was 
committed to the custody of another nurse. We are told that these children were 
known, especially in the Latin East, as /t41 beat Iohannis. On reaching adulthood 
they were given the choice to serve the one who had raised them — St John - 
or ‘to embrace the seductive allurements of the frivolous world.’*! The passage 
implies that in Frankish Jerusalem the abandonment of infants by poor 
mothers was quite common. If so, Jerusalem may have been conspicuous in 
this respect, for John Boswell has claimed that, except for Scandinavia, there 
is little evidence for the abandonment of children in twelfth-century Europe.” 

The first of the new pieces of information concerns admission. Our author 
relates that, with the sole exception of lepers, the hospital admits all sick, of 
whichever origin and status and of both sexes, and ‘as this holy house rightly 


20 CH, no. 627 (1, p. 428). 

21 Clm. 4620, fol. 139r-v. 

22 J. Boswell, The Kindness of Strangers: The Abandonment of Children in Western Europe from Late 
Antiquity to the Renaissance (London, 1988), pp. 275-95. 
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understands that the Lord invites all to salvation, wishing no one to perish, also 
men of pagan creed find in it mercy, and also Jews, if they flock to it.’*3 Thus, 
according to our eyewitness, pagans — that is, Muslims — and Jews were 
admitted to the hospital.*4 This is an extraordinary statement that may entail 
a modification of the accepted view about the exclusively Christian character 
of twelfth-century Frankish Jerusalem. (Indeed, the presence of non-Christians 
in the hospital may be also hinted at in the stipulation of the statutes of 1182 
that those who cannot eat pork or mutton should be given chicken).25 

The second new piece of information concerns what in modern parlance 
might be called the Hospitallers’ field medical service. Our author relates that 
whenever the Christians move out on an expedition against the pagans, those 
who are wounded in battle seek help in tent hospitals, where they are attended 
to. Those who need further care are transported — on camels, horses, mules and 
donkeys — to the hospital in Jerusalem, or to closer retreats. And if the beasts 
of burden belonging to the hospital do not suffice for the transportation, the 
Hospitallers hire beasts belonging to others; and if these, too, do not suffice, 
the wounded get on the mounts of the brothers, with the brothers themselves 
-even the noble ones — returning on foot.° This description makes for a better 
understanding of the report that after the battle of Montgisard in 1177, in which 
1,100 Franks met their death, 750 seriously wounded men were taken in by 
the Hospital.27 

In the twelfth century, field hospitals seem to have been a rarity. In the 
Muslim realm, one of the earliest was equipped in about 1120, in Iraq, by the 
mustawfi ‘Aziz al-Din: 200 Bactrian camels transported the hospital, which 
consisted of tents and was staffed by physicians and attendants who had 
instruments and medications at their disposal.?® Thus, at the time our author 
wrote his treatise, the Hospitallers appear to have been in the forefront in this 
regard, whether influenced by Oriental practices or not. 


23 Clm. 4620, fol. 135r. 

24 It may be noted that in Visigothic Spain in about 600, the xenodochium of Merida provided 
medical care to slaves and free men, Christians and Jews: Paulus Emeritanus Diaconus, De vita 
patrum Emeritensium, in PL, 80, col. 139; C.F. Heusinger, ‘Ein Beitrag zur altesten Geschichte der 
Krankenhauser im Occidente’, Janus. Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Literatur der Median, \ (1846), 
772-3; K. Sudhoff, ‘Aus der Geschichte des Krankenhauswesens im friiheren Mittelalter in 
Morgenland und Abendland’, Sudhoffs Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 21 (1929), 182. 

°5 CH, no. 627 (1, p. 428); Jonathan Riley-Smith’s suggestion. 

26 Clm. 4620, fol. 137r. 

27 The report, first edited by J. Ficker in 1852, was republished by R. Rohricht, Bettrége sur 
Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 2 (Berlin, 1878), note 45 on pp. 127-8; for a translation and discussion see 
[K.] Herquet, ‘Die Doppelschlacht von Ramle-Montgisard (1177) nach einer urkundlichen 
Darstellung des GroBmeisters Roger de Molins’, Wochenblatt der Johanniter-Ordens-Balley 
Brandenburg, 23 (1882), 254-8. 

a: Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle (Cambridge, 1929), p. 212, after Histoire des Seldjoucides de I’ Iraq, 
par al-Bondari, d apres Imad ad-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, ed. Th. Houtsma (Leiden, 1889), p. 137. 


Another new piece of information allows us to make some guesses about the 
hospital’s size and location. Our author reports that the pa/acium infirmorum was 
divided into eleven vic, or wards. This number could be doubled whenever 
the number of sick exceeded the palace’s capacity: in that case, the brothers 
would give up their dormitory to the sick and lie on the ground wherever they 
found a place. The sick women had a pa/acium of their own, divided into an 
unspecified number of vici.2? 

Unfortunately, our author does not specify how many male sick could be 
accommodated in the eleven vici. John of Wiirzburg, whose pilgrimage has been 
recently redated by Robert Huygens to the early 1160s, reports that at the time 
of his visit there were up to 2000 sick in the various manstones of the hospital. 
Theoderich — who according to Huygens’s redating probably visited Jerusalem 
in 1169 — writes that he saw in the pa/atium more than 1000 beds.*? It is now 
possible to explain this discrepancy by assuming that John saw the hospital 
during an emergency, with both the pa/acium and the dormitory occupied by 
the sick, whereas Theoderich’s visit took place at a more normal juncture. Such 
reasoning ties in with the report about the battle of Montgisard, according to 
which the 900 sick who had been in the Jerusalem hospital before the battle 
were joined by 750 men who were seriously injured in it.*! In other words, in 
normal times the hospital could probably accommodate some 900 or 1000 
sick.32 As in each of the eleven vic there were one magister and twelve clientes, 
the total number of attendants was 143. If we assume that on a given day there 
were 1000 sick in the pa/actum, we arrive at seven sick per attendant; and if we 
assume that the number of sick was only 900, the respective figure is 6.3. A 
ratio of 6.3 to seven patients per attendant is not markedly different from 
present-day ratios: for example, at the Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem, the ratio 
is five to six patients per nurse. Yet the twelfth century also knew much lower 
ratios: at the hospital of the Pantocrator monastery in Constantinople, which 
John Comnenus founded in 1136, thirty-six attendants served fifty sick, a 
ratio of 1.4 patients per attendant!*4 


29 Clm. 4620, fols 135v, 138v. 

3° Peregrinationes tres. Saewulf, John of Wiirzburg, Theodericus, ed. R.B.C. Huygens, Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, 139 (Turnhout, 1994), pp. 131, 157-8. Similarly, Ludolph of 
Suchem relates in the early fourteenth century that in the erstwhile Hospitaller pa/atium there is 
a pilgrims’ hospice that can easily accommodate 1,000 men: Ludolph of Suchem, De itinere Ternae 
Sandae liber, ed. F. Deycks, Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 25 (Stuttgart, 1851), 
p. 81. The above texts are assembled in E.E. Hume, Medical Work of the Knights Hospitallers of Saint 
John in Jerusalem (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 14-18. 

31 See note 27 above. 

32 Cf. Waldstein-Wartenberg, p. 110. 

3 Clm. 4620, fol. 135v. 

4 P, Gautier, ‘Le Typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator’, Revue des études byzantines, 32 (1974), 
9-10. In addition to the thirty-six assistants and servants, there were eleven physicians. 
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Figure 1.1 Plan of the north-western part of the Muristan, or Hospital of the Knights 
of St John at Jerusalem, by C. Schick. The shaded area represents the probable location 
of the hospital’s eleven wards. 
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Where was the palacium infirmorum \ocated? Conrad Schick, in an article 
published posthumously in 1902, convincingly argued that it was situated in 
a large building the remains of which were discovered in the north-western part 
of the Muristan, just to the west of Sancta Maria Maior.*> Waldstein- 
Wartenberg, on the other hand, sought the pa/acium in a still larger complex 
in the south-eastern part of the Muristan.°° However, according to my count 
the number of aisles in the said complex is thirteen, whereas in the large 
building in the north-west, where Schick located the pa/acium, I count eleven 
sections (eight large and three small), running from west to east, which may 
well be identified with the eleven via of our treatise (Figure 1.1). 

The eight large sections cover an area of 230 by 120 feet, the three small ones 
an area of 52 by 48 feet. Could 900 to 1000 beds have stood there? Neither the 
statutes of 1182 nor the treatise give the beds’ measurements. However, the 
municipal statutes of Marseilles of 1253 state that the minimum space allotted 
to a pilgrim on a ship sailing to the Holy Land should be 6'/: pa/mae long and 
2'/: palmae wide,*’ with a pa/ma amounting to about 10 inches.*8 To reconstruct 
a twelfth-century Jerusalem hospital bed on the basis of a thirteenth-century 
Marseillais ship space allotment is not the best procedure conceivable, yet in 
the absence of better data let us experiment with what we have. Remembering 
the stipulation of the statutes of 1182 that /es Az des malades fucent fait en longeur 
et en larjour au plus covenable que estre poyssent a reposer, and the statement of our 
author that the beds were ‘beautifully wrought’,*? let us add 12 per cent to the 
Marseillais minima, and arrive at a bed that measures 73 by 28 inches. Positing 
a space of 18 inches between the beds within a row, and a space of 30 inches 
between the rows, we arrive at 837 beds in the eight large sections and 72 beds 
in the three small ones, or 909 beds in all. 

Finally, what can we learn from the treatise about the relative position of the 
Frankish hospital in Jerusalem among contemporaneous Oriental counterparts? 


35 C, Schick, ‘The Muristan, or the Site of the Hospital of St John in Jerusalem’, Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement (1902), 49-50 and plan. Schick died on 23 December 1901: 
see A. Carmel, Christen als Pioniere im Heiligen Land. Ein Beitrag xur Geschichte der Pilgermission und 
des Wiederaufbaus Palistinas im 19. Jahrhundert (Basel 1980), opposite p. 178. Schick’s hypothesis 
was accepted by E.J. King, The Knights Hospitallers in the Holy Land (London, 1931), pp. 65-6; J. 
Riley-Smith, The Knights of St John in Jerusalem and Cyprus, c. 1050-1310 (London, 1967), p. 247; 
M. Benvenisti, The Crusaders in the Holy Land (Jerusalem, 1970), pp. 59, 62; see also D.S. Richards, 
*‘Saladin’s Hospital in Jerusalem: Its Foundation and Some Later Archival Material’, in The 
Frankish Wars and their Influence on Palestine, ed. K. Athamina and R. Heacock (Birzeit, 1994), p. 72. 

36 Waldstein-Wartenberg, pp. 108-10. 

37 Les Statuts municipaux de Marseille, 4.25, ed. R. Pernoud (Monaco and Paris, 1949), p. 158; also 
p. xIviii. The passage was utilized by J. Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism 
in the Middle Ages (London, 1972), p. 201. 

38 See M. Mendelssohn, Handbuch der Miinz-, Maap- und Gewichtskunde (Potsdam, 1855; rept. 
Neustrelitz, 1994), pp. 18 (Genoa), 35 (Naples), 37 (Nizza), 38 (Palermo); L.C. Bleibtreu, Handbuat 
der Miinz-, Maap- und Gewichtskunde (Stuttgart, 1863), pp, 306 (Naples), 326 (Nizza), 332 (Palermo). 

39 CH, no. 627 (1, p. 426); Clm. 4620, fol. 135v. 
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Several details mentioned by our author recall Byzantine 4préa and descriptions 
of medical practice in the Muslim realm,” but they do not throw new light on 
the question — repeatedly if inconclusively discussed in the literature*! —as to 
whether the model for the Jerusalem hospital should be sought in Byzantium 
or in the world of Islam. Evidence bearing on this issue appears, however, in 
a virtually overlooked passage by Ibn Jubayr, the Muslim pilgrim from Granada 
who passed through Frankish Galilee in 1184. Ibn Jubayr writes that he saw 
near Palermo churches set apart for the Christian sick: ‘in their cities,’ he 
reports, ‘they have some such, along the lines of the Muslim hospitals, and we 
have seen some such [belonging] to them in Acre and Tyre. We marvelled at 
such solicitude.’4* Evidently, the Frankish and Sicilian hospitals were 
sufficiently similar to Muslim ones to elicit so unequivocal an observation. On 
the other hand, Ibn Jubayr’s designation of the Christian establishments as 
churches betrays an awareness of the ecclesiastical character that distinguished 
them from the Islamic hospitals, which were founded by rulers and 
administered by government officials. 

Our treatise, however, leaves little doubt as to the relative backwardness of 
the Jerusalem hospital. Comparable institutions in the Muslim and Byzantine 
spheres were divided into specialized wards. Thus in Ahmad ibn Tulitin’s 
hospital in al-Fustat, founded in 872, each ward was earmarked for a different 
disease or for surgical operations.*3 The Hospital of the Pantocrator in Con- 
stantinople, founded in 1136, was divided into five wards: one for patients who 
sustained wounds or fractures, another for patients with ophthalmological or 
stomach problems, a third for sick women, and the remaining two for other 
patients.4 Our author, on the other hand, while repeatedly referring to the vict 


| intend to discuss these parallels in a future publication. 

4! E. Wickersheimer, ‘Organisation et législation sanitaires au Royaume franc de Jérusalem’, 
Archives internationales d'histoire des sciences, 4 (1951), 699; A. Philipsborn, ‘Les Premiers hépitaux 
au Moyen Age (Orient et Occident)’, La nouvelle Clio, 6 (1954), 161; Riley-Smith, p. 335; T.S. Miller, 
‘The Knights of St John and the Hospitals of the Latin West’, Speculum, 53 (1978), 723-33. 

2 Ibn Jubayr, The Travels, ed. W. Wright and M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1907), p. 330; my thanks 
to Prof. Etan Kohlberg for his translation. The passage, appearing in a chapter dealing with 
Sicily, has not been noted by historians of the crusades; it was partially utilized by R.F. Bridgman, 
‘Evolution comparée de l’organisation hospitalitre en Europe et en pays d’Islam. Influences 
mutuelles au Moyen Age et a la Renaissance’, in Afi del primo congresso europeo di storia ospitahera, 
6-12 giugno 1960 (Reggio Emilia, 1962), p. 234. 

“3S, Hamarneh, ‘Development of Hospitals in Islam’, Journal of the History of Medicine, 17 (1962), 
373. On wards in other Islamic hospitals see A. Issa Bey, Histoire des Bimaristans (Hépitaux) a l'époque 
tslamique (Cairo, 1928), p. 4; C. Elgood, A Medical History of Persia and the Eastern Caliphate from 
the Earliest Times until the Year 1932 (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 177-8. Islamic hospitals stood out for 
their wards for the mentally ill: M. Dols, ‘Insanity in Byzantine and Islamic Medicine’, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 38 (1984), 142. 

4 Gautier, p. 82; see also P.S. Codellas, “The Pantocrator, the Imperial Byzantine Medical Center 
of X1Ith Century AD in Constantinople’, Budletin of the History of Medicine, 12 (1942), 392-410. For 
a general survey see T.S. Miller, ‘Byzantine Hospitals’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 38 (1984), 53-63. 
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of the Jerusalem hospital, does not even hint that these wards might have 
specialized in different diseases. 

Again, the number of physicians in the Jerusalem hospital was strikingly low: 
four resident physicians*> for 900 to 1000 sick! On the other hand, the tenth- 
century ‘Adudi Hospital in Baghdad had twenty-four physicians — in 1068 their 
number was raised to twenty-eight — and the Pantocrator Hospital had eleven 
physicians attending just fifty sick.4° Probably some of the 900 to 1000 
Jerusalem inmates were feeble rather than ill, and did not require much 
medical care. Also, the scarcity of doctors in the Jerusalem hospital may have 
been partially offset by more intensive work: whereas Ibn Jubayr reports that 
in the ‘Adudi Hospital doctors visited the sick every Monday and Thursday, 
and that the doctors of the hospital Nir al-Din established in Damascus 
visited the sick early each morning,’ our author reports that in the Jerusalem 
hospital doctors made their rounds twice a day.*® The Jerusalem hospital 
must have been conspicuous for its sheer size: the 3,344 square yards of its 
eleven wards dwarf the 165 square yards of the purported wardrooms of Nir 
al-Din’s hospital.*? Still, from a professional viewpoint, the Jerusalem hospital 
lagged significantly behind its counterparts — and probable models — in the 
Muslim and Byzantine spheres. In this respect, as in several others, twelfth- 
century Latins still played Third World wss-a-vis the First and Second Worlds 
of the realms of Islam and Byzantium. 

And yet, while from the standpoint of Oriental medicine the hospital must 
have appeared quite backward, it amounted to an entirely new departure 
when considered in a Western context. It has been pointed out recently that 
when, in late eleventh-century southern Italy, Constantine the African 
translated from the Arabic The Complete Book of the Medical Art by ‘Ali ibn al- 
‘Abbas al-Majusi, he suppressed the advice to visit hospitals in order to gain 
medical knowledge there; evidently hospitals in which such knowledge could 
have been acquired did not exist in the West at the time.>° Indeed, physicians 
attached to Western hospitals appear in the documentation only from the 


45 Clm. 4620, fol. 136v; CH, nos 627, 690 (1, pp. 426, 458). 

4 On the ‘Adudi Hospital see Elgood, pp. 160-71; Hamarneh, 369-70. For the Pantocrator 
Hospital see note 34 above. 

47 The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, tr. R.J.C. Broadhurst (London, 1952), pp. 234-5, 286. For Damascus, 
see also D. Jetter, ‘Zur Architektur islamischer Krankenhauser’, Sudhoffs Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, 45 (1961), 266-7. 

48 Clm. 4620, fol. 136v. 

9 Calculations based on Schick, pp. 49-50 and plan; E. Herzfeld, ‘Damascus: Studies in 
Architecture — I’, Ars Islamica, 9 (1942), 5-6 (text and plan); Y. Tabbaa, ‘Geometry and Memory 
in the Design of the Madrasat al-Firdows in Aleppo’, in Theories and Principles of Design in the 
Architecture of Islamic Societies (Cambridge, Mass., 1988), p. 28 (plan). 

5° LP. Jacquart, ‘Le Sens donné par Constantin l’Africain a son oeuvre: les chapitres introductifs 
en arabe et en latin’, in Constantine the African and ‘Ali ibn al-‘Abbas al-Magiisi. The Pantegni and 
Related Texts, ed. C. Burnett and D, Jacquart (Leiden, 1994), p. 79. 
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thirteenth century onwards, and even then no hospital seems to have had more 
than a single physician.>! Thus the four doctors of the Jerusalem hospital, so 
pathetically few when regarded from Baghdad or Constantinople, amount to 
qa dramatic innovation when viewed from Rome, Paris or London. 


APPENDIX 
A provisional edition of Clm. 4620, fol. 132v-139v° 


Sicut absurdum nimis est, ymo prophanam abhominationis sapit insaniam, in 
Dei mirabilibus oblocucione malignari erronei, ita et valde perniciosum esse 
arbitramur, cognita immensitatis nostri Salvatoris tacere magnalia, quia tanto 
periculosius eius laudes formidolosa taciturnitate reticentur, quanto gloriosius 
pia vocis exultacione promulgantur. Cum igitur per universa mundi climata 
animator omnium Deus infinita misericordie opera cum servis suis exercuerit, 
nusquam tamen excellentius, nusquam manifestius quam in partibus Syrie, in 
quibus, sola caritate incitante, toti<us>* humani generis salutem misericorditer 
operatus est. Nam cum hominem inobediencie tabe fraudulenta, suggestione 
dyabolica, persuasione femin[e]a contaminatum, paradysi voluptatum immunem, 
condoleret, caritas Deum traxit ad terras, ne is, que<m>, alto divine bonitatis 
consilio sibi conformem, omni carens invidia Deus beatitudinis sue participem 
disposuerat, in eternum exularet. Triplici ergo Dominus caritatis vinculo 
innodatus, cuius iocundo admonicionis fomitem crebro sentiens implicitum 
pius ad humane imbecillitatis decliv<i>a descendit. In Nazareth civitate 
Galilee, celesti paranympho Gabriele previo, caritate trahente in utero virginis 
intemerate spiritu sancto voluit concipi. Secreto, quod ipse novit, incarnatus 
cum nostre carnis substantia, in Bethlehem pro nobis dignatus est nasci, cuius 
tamen principium nequit comprehendi. Post multa tandem mirificanda et 
manifesta opera, quibus indubitanter verus Deus et verus homo cognosci 
poterat, dure cervicis populus, generacio prava, genus perversum, gens iudaica 


5! For example, E. Wickersheimer, ‘Médecins et chirurgiens dans les hépitaux du moyen Age’, 
Janus. Archives internationales pour histoire de la médecine et la géographie médicale, 32 (1928), 1-11. 

*T should like to thank Dr Susan Edgington and Dr Giinter Glauche for their help with the tran- 
scription of this text, and especially Professor Robert B.C. Huygens, who checked the transcription 
against photostats of the manuscript, corrected a large number of mistakes, offered various 
conjectures, identified several quotations, and saved me from sundry pitfalls. Nevertheless, 
Professor Huygens believes that the text is unpublishable, since even he could not decipher or 
understand much more than he has already corrected. Yet as most of the text is now comprehensible 
and as it contains significant information, I decided to present this tentative edition, the remaining 
deficiencies of which are, of course, my own responsibility. | must reiterate that I do not understand 
several sentences; their number exceeds that of the bracketed question marks, which merely denote 
words about whose reading | am not certain. Hopefully this provisional texc will allow readers to 
offer further, or better, conjectures. 

*< > denotes text added by the editor. 
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in Ierusalem eum colaphis cesit, sibi odi<bi>lia irrogavit, sputo conspuit, 
spinis coronavit, in derisu adoravit, cruci affixit, manus et pedes illius clavis 
perforavit, aceto fellito potavit, postea lancea latus suum perforavit; ad hec 
omnia pro nobis sed et pro irrogantibus ipsis pie perpaciendi illum transduxit 
caritas, pro quo angelice multitudinis, si vellet, utique decertasset potestas, sicut 
ipse ad beatum Petrum, servi auriculam amputantem, dixit: Az pufas quod non 
possum rogare Patrem meum et exhibebit mihi modo plus quam .xti. /fol. 133t/ legiones 
angelorum.' Nam que’ humani vigoris violentia illum poterat molestare, cuius 
pedibus se mare calcabile prebuit, pro cuius angustia terra tremuit, duriciam 
suam petra? dirupit, templum vela decidit,” sol splendoris sui radios ascendit? 
Que cum vidissent et invidi, testimonium perhibebant veritati, dicentes: Vere 
Filius Dei erat iste Sola igitur ad tantas pressuras pro homine sustinendas 
Deum incitavit caritas, ad quas creatori suo ingerendas dyabolica hominem 
animavit iniquitas. Ex tanti siquidem immanitate sceleris dominica caro 
consternata patri nescia, iniquorum manibus pro alieno delicto subdenda, et 
cum no<n>dum tunc teneretur a perfidis, sudorem effudit sa[n]guineum tamquam 
future passionis presagium. Hinc et ait: Tristis est anima mea usque ad mortem$4 
Que tristicia satis innotuit cum ipse ter prostratus terre oraret, dicens: Pater, 
si fieri potest, transeat a me calix iste.’ Nullius revera terrene potestatis impulsu 
coarc[t]atus dixit: ‘si fieri potest,’ sed tantum desuper date, secundum quod 
dixit ad Pylatum: Non haberes potestatem adversum me ullam nist nbi datum esset 
desuper.© Quo namque humani furoris consternaretur strepitu, quo plecti posset 
nutu, eius dominationi omnia subduntur et termino, qui solo verbo cuncta 
creavit ex nichilo, sicut per psalmistam dictum est: Dixit et facta sunt omnia, 
mandavit et creata sunt universa.’ Sed nec etiam aliqua necessitate sua cogente 
pro nobis passus est Dominus, cuius regnum inestimabiliter gloriosum nullius 
indiget apposicione ut melioraretur, nullius auxilio ut roboraretur, iuxta illud: 
Nec oculus vidif nec auris audtvit nec in cor hominis ascendit quanta preparavit Deus 
diligentibus se.® Deus enim, ut dicit apostolus, prius dilexit nos, quare et pro 
nobis venit,? nec tamen eo, quod nostrum sibi consorcium in aliquo esset 
necessarium, sed ineffabili bonitate sua tantum congratulativum, quod Iudea, 
tamquam bestiali sensualitate vegetata consilio superbie, super se ipsam, 
quanta[?] incredula, celestium beneficiorum ingrata Deum ad se venientem 


“MS: qui. >MS:petram. © audivit struck out before vidit. 
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respuit, miracula facientem non credidit, in homine latentem non agnovit, unde 
et ipse Dominus: Fi/ios enutrivi et exaltavi, ipsi autem graviter spreverunt me.'° 
Et per prophetam quasi voce querula dixit: O vos omnes qui transitis per viam'' 
etc. Nam que tristitia gravior, quis magis coangustans dolor, quam ut creatura 
creatorem, opus opificem, filius patrem, pecus pastorem, /fol. 133v/ sceleratus 
innocentem, servus dominum turpi morti condempnet? Hoc tamen 
persuadente caritate celestis sustinuit misericordia, que ut expedit nimis 
prestabilis est <super> malitia. Manifestum est ergo quod sola caritas, ut audacter 
loquar, Deum coegit a celi descendere solio ut homo angelorum frueretur 
contubernio,* supremum mirabiliter protraxit ad yma ut? miserabiliter elapsum 
hominem erigeret ad suprema, Deum atrahens nodolo illa que avit amplexu 
ut incarceratum hominem a tartareo expediret occasu. Celestis per caritatem 
sic ad terras inclinata est potestas, ut ad celos humana extolleretur infirmitas. 
Deus humanatus per hanc humiliter tulit conversacionem hominum, ut 
homines magnifice concives efficeret angelorum, per istam excelsi regis gloria‘ 
manifesta est in terris et pax data hominibus bone voluntatis,!*, Deum 
adducendo lucem in tenebras perfudit et servilem humane depressionis 
condicionem in veram libertatem redegit. Quis enim sufficeret caritatis mag- 
nificentiam exprimere, que regem glorie in femineo ventre servi formam fecit 
induere, non deflorata tamen virginalis uteri castitate? Cui celorum non poterat 
sufficere amplitudo, illum caritas puellari reclusit in gremio. Per hanc casta 
ubera regem lactaverunt angelorum, qui omni carni nutis prestat edulium. Cui 
celestium subditur celsitudo,? per caritatem visum[?] deportatur virgineo. 
Instigante caritate, puellaria illum brachia meruerunt baiulare, in cuius digito 
tota dependet moles terre.!> Qui iugi laude celestibus modulis angelicus opes 
decantat et ordo, infinita® caritate humili pro nobis reclinatus est in presepio. 
Sic caritas Deum pro homine humiliavit in terris, ut eo sublimius hominem 
exaltaret in celis. O ineffabilis virtus caritatis, que sola magistravit 
omnipotentem, traxit incommutabilem, ligavit insuperabilem, vulneravit 
impassibilem, eternum fecit mortalem. Licet enim Deus omnipotens sit, se 
tamen a vinculis caritatis expedire non potuit, nam et cum quadrifido etiam 
nexu sibi alligavit. Quia illum misericordie brachiis amplexata complosis 
manibus pietatis tenuit, circa tameratis[?] digitis benignitatis ipsum invectendo 
humilitatis pectori visu efficacissimo astrinxit. Istas namque irremissiva 
frequentia sibi collaterales habet avertas[?] et tamquam earum asistrix 
humanorum continuo famulatu suffraganeos. Quare et omnium caritatis 


*contur deleted before contubernio. b MS: ut dis. ©MS: gloriam. 4% amplitudo deleted before 
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deliciarum /fol. 1341/ conscie in cellulam amenitatis hostio producunt aperto 
secretarios ipse preambule. Iste merces pias dulcore caritatis imbuunt, cuius 
et presentiam limpido illis in nutu ostendunt. Hec proculdubio semita iusticie, 
methodus direccionis, via rectitudinis, per quam ad Deum curritur, per quam 
ad Deum venitur, via Dei est ad homines et via hominis ad Deum. Via est 
Domini ad hominem? deducens et hominem ad Deum dirigens, via est per 
quam Deus venit ad terras, per quam* humanas degustavit molestias, per quam 
ad celos retrogradi<s> nostras adportavit iniurias. Via est per quam corda humilium 
ad Deum eriguntur et per quam vota precum ante conspectum divine maiestatis 
protenduntur. Via est vias distortas extendens* et vias rectas producens, via 
que directo tramite secreta celestia penetrat et oberrantes a tortuoso amfractu 
iniquitatis exorbitat. De hac enim via dicit apostolus: Adhuc excellentiorem viam 
vobis demonstrabo.'4 Revera de caritate dixit, cuius excellentiam, cuius vim 
retenturam, cuius redivivum dulcedinis saporem presenserat cum diceret: 
Quis non separabit a caritate Christi, tribulacio an angustia an persecucio an fames 
an nudita<s> an gladius.'> Certus sum quia neque mors neque vita neque angeli 
neque principatus neque potestates neque instantia neque futura neque fortitudo neque 
profundum neque altitudo neque creatura aliqua poterit nos separare a caritate Dei.'® 
Et vera via est caritas, quia via superexcellens et supereminens est. Superex- 
cellens namque omnis viduatur virtus que caritatis anulo non subarratur, que 
vinculo illius non constringatur. Unde apostolus: Si i<n>guis hominum loquar 
et angelorum, caritatem non habueto, factus sum velud es sonans aut cymbalum 
tinniens. Et st habuero prophetiam et omnem sctentiam et noverim in scientia omnia 
et si habuero omnem fidem, ita ut montes transferam, caritatem autem non habuero, 
nichil sum. Et st distribuero in cibos pauperum omnes facultates meas et tradidero corpus 
meum ita ut ardeam, caritatem autem non habuero, nichil mihi prodest,"’ et ideo 
superexcellens. Supereminens est quoniam ab illa omnes alie virtutes sumunt 
exordium et primeve originis sue contrahunt eminentiam. Quare in sacro 
eloquio bene per oleum intelligitur, quia sicut cuilibet alii liquori appositum 
supereminet oleum, sic et caritas aliarum omnium superexcellitur celsitudini 
virtutum. Unde ipsa sola et Deus meruit dici et est hinc <quod> beatus 
Johannes, qui super pectus dominicum in cena recubuit utpote hauriens 
secretum, de quo bibit divinitatis sacramentum, cui etiam postmodum in 
extasi rapto? secreta revelata sunt celestia, dixit:* /fol. 134v/ Deus caritas est.'® 
Et ut expressam ydemptitatem caritatis cum Deo nobis insinuaret, adiecit: Er 
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qui manet in caritate, in Deo manet, et Deus in eo.'? Sed quia hec tanta domina 
eodem Deo nostra tempora prescivit futura plurima periculosa, ut in quibus 
juxta propheticum ewangeliste sermonem: Superhabundat iniquitas, querende 
multitudinis refrigescit caritas,2° prope Domini nostri sepulcro ac Calvarie loco 
quedam voluptatis sue thalamum quasi amoris posuit privilegio, unde in 
Ierosolima, velud ad quam omnium nationum populi peregre confluunt, 
voluntatem suam homines instruant et opera sibi accepta occul<a>ta fide"! 
dilectoribus suis manifestaret. Et ideo ne redemptos suos et inprobos[?] ti[?] 
lutee obscenitatis volutabro defedatos amitteret, vel in tenebroso ignorancie 
devio aberrare permitteret, hunc enim thalamum suum frequens usus hominum 
‘hospitale beati Iohannis’ app<e>llat, quod racione non vacat.? Nam cum 
karitas maxima sit virtutum, bene domus sue illum construit sponsum quo, 
atestante Christo, non surrexit maior inter natos mulierum,22 ut sic maioritate 
maioritati consueta felix fieret matrimonium iuxta illud poete gentilis: St gua 
volens apte nube<re>, nube pari.> Dignum et fuit ut domus omnibus contanda[?] 
illo gauderet marito, qui utriusque veneratur apostolo. Intus veneracione 
lacob et Esau reperiuntur concordes, illi domui pater familias competenter 
preficitur, in qua fere omnium li<n>guarum? conveniunt varietates. Item 
pauperum tam generale habitaculum illi congrue maritavit caritas, quem in celis 
cum excellentia spirituali ditavit paupertas. Congruum itaque fuit et valde 
consentaneum ut caritas, omnium preambula virtutum, precursorem Domini 
domus sue recolligeret patronum. Hec enim domus erogative caritatis gemina 
preroganter doceatur, hec eius patronus prerogante gratia® Christi testimonio 
sublimatur. Sed licet huius reverende excellencia laude, ymo magis laude 
digna per orbem terrarum longe lateque famosa promulgacione’ sit diffusa, 
tamen dignum duxi pro mee modulo parvitatis absque ornatu rethorico sive 
leporis elegantia in medium proferre, quanta in ea sanctitas exhibicionesque 
misericordie opera usque peregre divina prestante gratia prefectus ocu/ts 
subiecta fidelibus** adnotantur‘[?]. Et quoniam antiquata veterum inolevit 
consuetudo, quod non solum mundi sectatores, sed et religiosi proch dolor viri, 
homines pompose preciosarum vestium fastuf splendidos corvi[?] vultu, 
sermone blando, /fol. 135r/ adulatoriis gule irritamentis preveniunt, pauperes 
econtrario fronte lurida, li<n>gue asperitate, federe® obliquo exasperant, ideo 
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paupertate, vere religionis vere exploratrice, mihi conscia cunctis ignotus 
plebeo amictu velatus clientem componens, predictam domum aliquamdiu 
cohabitavi, ut sic sublimium oculorum me non laterent offendicula et modicos 
secretos® facilius penetrarem recessus et ita vigilanti cura quanto diligentius 
potui latitante cum cautela fraternitatis domus illius unanimitatem indigui. Ne 
veridice narracionis® explanacionem falsitatis deturparet admixtio et ne probrosi 
mendacii tremebundi me dampnaret auditorum castigatio, ab illis ergo 
huiusmodi propositi nostri summamus inicium, quos in ea domo caritate 
suadente, beato Iohanne volente, primiciavit[?] fidelium. 


Secunda inchoat distinccio demonstrans que et quanta et qualiter exhibentur infirmis 
in hospitah. 

In primis igitur et primi dominacionis primatum in hospitali predicto optinent 
pauperes infirmi quacumque infirmitate detenti; sola excipitur lepra, que 
nescio qua communi omnium hominum exasperacione odibilis evitatur et, 
aliorum communione sibi denegata, tamquam solitudinis in devio seponitur. 
Sed omnes alii, cuiuscumque infirmitatis labore cruciati aliena indigentes 
cura ut convalescant, famulatu alieno ut comedant, alieni ducatus sustentacione 
ut ambulent, immo et quibuscumque sive in toto corpore sive in qualibet parte 
naturalis potentie denegatur officium, illis pie sibi prerogatur divinum. Et sicut 
non est personarum acceptor Deus, cuiuscumque nacionis cuiuscumque condi- 
cionisque et utriusque sexus infirmi recolliguntur in ista domo ut, Domini 
misericordia, quanto accumulatur multitudo languencium, tanto ibi 
augmentatur numerositas dominorum. Quin ymo, sane intelligens domus hec 
sancta quod omnes Dominus ad salutem invitans neminem vult perire,”° 
pagane professionis homines in ea etiam misericordiam inveniunt, sed et 
ludei, si affluunt, ut pro quibus seipsum affligentibus oravit Dominus, dicens: 
Pater ignosce illis quia nesciunt quid faciunt.2’ In quo etiam beata domus 
celestem viriliter amplectitur doctrinam, quia dicitur: Di/igite inimicos vestros et 
benefacite hiis qui oderunt vos;?8 et alibi: ‘Diligendi sunt amici in Deo et inimici 
propter Deum.’ Item si pauperum egrotantium natura vicium fuerit defecta, 
ut proprii vigoris beneficio beati Iohannis hospitale non possint adire, miseri- 
corditer /fol. 135v/ per villam queruntur et a famulis hospitalarii<s> humiliter 
advehuntur. Infirmis igitur ad sanctum hospitale confluentibus primo divinum 
representatur remedium: nam sacerdotibus ibidem commorantibus, peccatorum 
suorum rubigine propalata et salutifera penitencie suscepta medicina celesti 
reficiuntur alimonia, deinde ab uno fratrum hospitalis in suum producuntur 


b 
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palacium. Est enim ad hoc unus frater constitutus ut infirmos patienter et 
benigne suscipiat, secundum quod dicit apostolus: Suscipite infirmos, patientes 
estote ad omnes.? In palacium vero pfoducti super culci<t>ras plumarias in 
lectis tornatilibus* cubantur, ne vel algore pavimenti vel ex duricia contristentur 
albis interponuntur linteaminibus, culcitris consutilibus et aliis villosis 
cooperftoriis superpositis; ne vel aliorum pannorum ledantur asperitate, con- 
stringantur vel frigore, pallia eis traduntur de domo, et sine pellibus et pellicii 
vel pelles, quibus induantur cum ad deserviendum nature surrexerint, sed et 
setulares ne vel immundicia pedibus surgentium adhereat vel ne vel 
marmoreum frigus nocivum? plantis subsistat. 

De magistris vicorum et chentibus. 

Est enim palacium infirmorum per undecim vicos distinctum, in aliis vero 
super duplum hic numerus augmentatur. Multotiens tamen contingit quod, 
amplitudine palacii non sufficiente languencium multitudini, dormitorium 
fratrum cum lectis suis est ab infirmis preoccupatum, ipsis fratribus hac illac 
prout potuerunt terre accubantibus. Unusquisque vicus diligenti unius fratrum 
custodie committitur, qui adductos humiliter egrotos suscipiat, preassignato 
modo cubet, singulorum exuvias singulatim® in unum colligatas fideliter 
custodiat, quas infirmis convalescentibus reddat. Sed quia quasi humane 
imbecillitati est innatum unum solum hominem tot diversis tante multitudinis 
administracionibus non posse sufficere, singulis fratribus, qui singulis presunt 
vicis, duodecim clientes admittuntur suffraganei: quot sunt vici, tot sunt 
fratres super eos magistri et tot clientu<m>. Duodeni clientes isti vivunt de 
bonis domus quamdiu in eo ministraverint et in recessu suo donis aureis 
consolantur. Istorum officium est sedula cura suis invigilare infirmis, sic, quod 
nec etiam unus illorum tantum in os palacii absque magistri sui licentia 
excedat. Lectos infirmorum habent parare, scilicet culcitra<s> divertendo 
emollire, quia pluma indurescit conglomerata /fol. 136r/ que mollior fit dispersa, 
linteamina oportet extendere, infirmos cubare, cooperire, erigere, ad successivos 
thalamos magis debiles adducere, inter brachia ut quantotiens opus est portare 
ac reportare, aquam cum manutergio honorifice infirmorum manibus muinistrare, 
gausape comesturis aponere, panem in cophinis afferre, qui a fratribus domus 
apponitur egris equa porcione, videlicet duos panes inter duos: unus omnibus 
in domo illa commorantibus in discreta communione generalis, alius similaceus 
privatus ad opus infirmancium factus. Quo nonnisi soli cottidie vescuntur 
egroti, quod intuitu misericordie nemo ambigat fieri, scilicet ne huiusmodi panis 
assiduitate fastidita bene conditum eger nauseet tamquam insipidum, sed 
grata varietate gustu leniter decepto, alterius blandicias avidi gula saporet. 
Vinum eis etiam® a fratribus apponitur, famulis vasa quibus infundatur 
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adaptantibus, tenentur* et famuli delicata cibaria in privata coquina parare, 
Habent enim infirmi duas coquinas, unam tam maribus quam feminis 
egrotantibus communem, aliam privatam. In communi eis grossiora parantur 
cibaria, ut carnes porcine, arietine et huiusmodi, prima videlicet, tercia et 
quinta feria omni temporali, quo legis nostre indulgentia carnibus vescuntur. 
Aliis vero diebus plus pulmento ex farris simila> facto® et ciceres, que a 
fratribus et sororibus domus ac peregrinis nobilibus de hac coquina ministrantur 
infirmis, predictis fratribus vicorum cum suis ministris per vicos suos inter 
prandendum deambulantibus ac diligenter adnotantibus qui famelico appetitu, 
qui parum, qui non prenominata degustant cibaria, ut aut parum aut non 
cogustantibus confestim a privata coquina subpleant carnes gallinarum vel 
pullorum sive columbarum aut perdicum aut agnorum vel edorum vel alia 
huiusmodi, aut pro tempore ova vel pisces. Ista enim pretaxati fratres vicis 
prestituti tenentur emere. Nam singulis ebdomadis unusquisque illorum 
suscipit de thesauro domus .xxx. solidos vel .xxv. vel .xx. secundum augmentum 
et diminucionem numerositatis egrotancium, quibus talia delicata que extra 
domum sunt querenda® infirmis suis emat cibaria.© Supplent etiam preter 
numerata, sicut poma granata, pifa, prunia,! castaneas, amigdalas, uvas et pro 
tempore eisdem passas ficus et eas /fol. 136v/ similiter passas lactucas, cicoreas, 
tadices, portulacas, petrosilinum, apium, cucumeres, cytroles, cucurbitas, 
melones palestinos et alia multa, de quibus longum esset enarrare per singula, 
ut sic strophi® fastidientis ingluviem saltem pro tempore multa extingant 
quam reverberare singula non sufficiunt, vel quia diversi diversis laborant 
egritudinibus, quibus predictorum aliqua sunt prestantia. Eorundem aliis alia 
sunt nociva, ideo illis plura offeruntur, ut unius pregustati nocumentum 
alterius subinducti vel adnichilare satagat vel temperare remedium. 

De theoricis quatuor preoccupantibus. 

Sed quoniam inferioris phisice prorsus ignari nonnisi ceco casu plura degus- 
tantibus huiusmodi possunt exhibere temperamentum, sanctus hospitalis 
conventus theoricorum peritie fideli practicorum cure infirmos suos sancte 
commisit ac provide. Sancte, ne in illa domo Dei aliquid deesset infirmis in quo 
humana facultas eis posset esse prestabilis; provide, ne curabiles egritudines 
per continuata similia vel nociva contraria fientur incurabiles, et sic fomenta 
languoris aut causas mottis eger reperiret in illis, que sue speraret effectiva 
salutis. Propter ergo cum infame periculum evitandum, sunt enim in hospitali 
quatuor medici phisicam docti, ita domus stipendiarii, ut aliquam curam 
infirmis hospitalis alienam non presumant, qui et iuramento constringuntur 
quod nullius admonicione," plura nullius dissuasione, pauci hora exspectent 
ab hospitali queque ad salutem infirmorum suorum noverint necessaria, hinc 
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in electuariis, inde in aliis medicinis, quia de suo nulla egris medici subpeditant 
medicamenta, sed de domo illis ministrantur omnia. Distribuuntur medici per 
vicos ut quisque discreta sciat cognicione quos habeat infirmos curare, ne 
unius Vici respectu alterius tediosam multitudinem alter eorum propter alterum 
aspernaretur, vel ne confusa commixtione in vicum eundem assidue 
concurrerent, et aliqua alterna fiducia die aliquo sine cura preterirent. Omni 
autem die in mane et vespere suos tenentur infirmos visitare, urinas, pulsus 
qualitates iuxta tenorem artis sue attendere. Cum autem ad visitandos infirmos 
accedunt, secum quisque illorum duos assumit? clientes de vico quem est per- 
ambulaturus et primo perambulato alios duos resumit de alio et sic deinceps, 
ut unus syropum, oximel, electuaria et alias medicinas egris conferentes portet, 
alter urinas ostendat, iudicatas abiciat, urinalia emundet,° quam cui dietam 
medicus iniungat similiter cum servo suo diligenter in-/fol. 137r/-telligat, 
minutorem ad infirmos suos vel etiam infirmos ad minutorem adducat. 

De minutoribus infirmorum. 

Habent enim suos minutores infirmi, qui tenentur eos omni die, quecumque 
hora fuerit, minuere. Qui et beate domus sunt stipendiarii sicut et medici. Sic 
igitur circa consultam phisicorum suorum discrecionem preassignatis, sed et 
multo pluribus, egri utuntur cibariis. Quare secundum generalem medicorum 
prohibicionem quedam cibaria nunquam illis in hospitali proponuntur, ut 
faba, lens, squille, murene, nec etiam scrofe. Nam ut generalis phisicorum 
teneat assercio, feminine humidorum animalium carnes, ad masculin<or>um 
animalium generis comparate,9 duriores, grossiores, viscosiores, indigestibil- 
iores in suo genere reperiuntur. Inde fit quod si quando huiusmodi carnes 
apponantur sanis, nunquam autem ibi dantur egrotis, quod divinam utique 
redolet misericordiam. 

De cyrugicis hospitals. 

Et ut omnimodam pietatis gratiam infirmis suis gloriosum hospitale non 
desistat exhibere, preter prefatos theoricos cyrugicos tenet stipendiarios, ut de 
sauciis curam habeant quotquot ad ipsum confugiunt. Qui et vere confugiunt, 
quia non solum in Jerosolima, immo et quocienscumque ierosolimitana Chris- 
tianitas contra paganos in expeditione exierit, in ea vulnerati quocumque 
voluerint ad hospitalia profugiunt tentoria tamquam asilum iure hereditariof 
sibi deputatum. IIlic eis, qualiscumque ibi potest, adhibetur plena® cura. Et 
non’ curatos illinc super camelos, equos, mulos, asinos ad hospitale in Ierusalem 
sive ad propinquiora hospitalis receptacula provehuntur,' ubi sicut et in 
hospitali custodiuntur. Et si in provehendis sauciis propria hospitalis non 
habundaverint iumenta, ipsi revera hospitalarii aliena conducunt; que si adhuc 
non sufficiunt, ipsorum fratrum equitaturas saucii ascendunt, ipsis fratribus, 
etiam nobilibus, hac ingruente necessitate pedes redeuntibus, ut sic aperte 
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demonstrent se non sibi quod habent apropriare, sed et se et si qua sunt sua 
infirmorum esse. Hoc tenore, hac pietate, hoc caritatis intuitu, beatum hospitale 
hinc practicantes theoricos, inde cyrugicos et minutores tenet stipendiarios. 0 
quam beata domus, quod beate considerans lapidibus virtutes, herbis vires a 
creatore misericorditer insitas, ut scilicet homo per eas a primo primi parentis 
excessu corruptibilis nature incommodis in hoc suo possit mederi exilio, <...>, 
o quam felix in hac sua institutione /fol. 137v/ conventus, qua? felicis Samaritani 
factus est imitator, qui de curandis proximis etiam in agone contendit. Nam 
ut singula singulis atribuamus, huius conventus? proximi viri sunt katholici 
omnium nacionum peregrini, qui cottidie in partibus illis incidunt in latrones, 
quia et in diversarum egritudinum grav<e>dines et occursu assiduo in 
paganorum insultationes, quos bene conventus quasi stabulario committit 
curandos, cum eis adhibet medicos, cum quibus tamquam cum stabulario de 
duobus denariis*® satis congrue convenit, ex quo eis pro adhibita cura stipendia 
et procuraciones impendit; medicis tamen nichil super egrotantibus, nam ut 
predictum est, de thesauro domus omnia emuntur medicamenta, que pro 
egris curandis ipsi medici adiudicant utilia. Ecce qualiter felix congregatio 
sanctorum hospitalis fratrum obstrusum iacens aurum in stercore pia exponit 
opum exhibicione et spiritualis intelligentie granum recolligit, quod arescentis 
ystorie mollior palea delirescit. 

Item de clientibus vicorum et etiam de fratribus. 

Sed quasi adiuncticulo ad sepedictos infirmorum clientes redeamus. Quibus 
propter egros suos sedulo custodiendos nocturna deputatur vigilia, in omni vico 
contubernali® vicissitudine per binarium alternata. Ipsis etiam incumbit 
lampades accendere, que more solito ante infirmos consueverunt ardere a 
crepusculo donec rucilante aurora nostri superficiem emisperii sol ortus sui 
splendore irradiaverit. Sunt enim in omni vico tres vel quatuor lampades 
preter crucibulos, lumen non languidum per omnes vicos diffundentes, ne ad 
secessum deambulantes infirmi tenebrosum evagacionis subeant errorem, aut 
offendicula incurrant aliquam superflue prestitura lesionem. Ministri siquidem 
ad vigilandum per singulos vicos contub<er>niati tenentur infirmos suos 
deambulacione assidua visitare, ut in sompnis denudatos cooperiant, male 
iacentes componant, sacerdotes distric<t>os adducant, mortuos in monasterium 
deferant, debilibus in quibuscumque molestiis subveniant, sicientes® potent. 
Nam duorum vigilancium in vico unus vicum suum primo pedetentim 
perambulat, candelam ceream et crossam a sinistris et vinum in ciato deferendo 
a dextris, continua vociferatione ac pia proclamat, dicens: ‘Domini, vinum ex 
parte Dei,’ quod et omni petentr’' humili porrectione propinat. Perambulato sic 
utroque vico convigilator suus assumpta candela vitreolo ereo aquam frigidam 
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defert per vicum, similiter acclamando: Aquam ex parte Det. In reditu suo 
ipsemet vel socius eius nichil refert utrum* /fol. 138r/ illorum, sed iuxta 
opcionis sue affectum in lebete parvulo, in fluctuante scifulo® iterato regressu 
aquam calidam deportat, sua etiam propalante acclamacione contrarii violentia 
clementi accidens illatum dicit: “Aquam calidam in nomine Dei.’ Sicque verso 
inde parvis mediantibus in tristiciis orarli per totum noctis curriculum. Eodem 
modo se habent et alii per alios vicos binarii. Sed ne duos servos humilis 
conventus solis relinquat mercenariis per nocturni tranquillitatem* silencii 
custodiendos, mox finito completorio piam per omnes vicos tocius palacii 
egrorum acomodabilem facit processionem, quo fratrum previo cum lucerna, 
reliquo cum candela, ut convenienter videant fratres si aliquid incompositum, 
aliquid indecens, si aliquid illic pietati apparuentt inimicum. Et si contumelia, 
que semper angarioso tumultu misericordie ac pacis unioni novercatur, partes 
suas inibi ausu temerario intercalaverit,$ illorum assensu fit emendatum. Hac 
vero finita processione omni nocte modo hiis duobus, modo illis duobus 
fratribus, nunc huius noctis, nunc illius instituitur vigilia, ut unus eor™um usque 
ad matutinas pervigilet, alius deinceps. Qui vice sua candelam deportantes in 
manibus modesto incessu vicos circumeunt, diligenter inspiciunt si vel adhibiu 
vigiles dormierint, vel si ex desidiosa illorum incuria infirmi® aliquo indiguerint. 
Et quemcumque vigilium in aliquo excedentem repererunt, dabit penas in 
crastinum, nudus¢ per totum vapulans palacium. Si etiam econtra‘ egro illorum 
quispiam contumeliosus fuerit in verbis aut insolens in offictis, similiter cas- 
tigacionis scutica® corrip<i>tur. Sed assiduus" in excessibus a tali privatur 
obsequio, alio statim loco illius subinducto. Frater humilitatis transgressu' 
adversus egros contumax, per.xl. dies vel amplius eo terre assidens sine omni 
honore mense, in pane et aqua penitebit, nisi et hic iusticie ngor alicuius 
interventu nobilis temperetur. Omnibus enim tam magistris vicorum quam 
clientibus suis ac medicis unus fratrum subponitur, qui quasi anthonomasice 
‘hospitalarius’ in domo sua illa nuncupatur. Nam velud singularem ac 
precipuam de omnibus ad infirmos pertinentibus curam habet, unde et ministris 
eorum iuxta beate domus institucionem tenetur disponere, transgressus 
emendare, delinquentibus pro qualitate commissorum statutas penas irrogare. 
Est et quidam alius frater, habens sub'! se ministros quibus incumbit omnium 
fratrum capita lavare, barbas aptare, capillorum luxus tondere. Isti omni 
ebdomada, scilicet secunda ac quinta feria, in calida aqua omnium egrorum 
pedes abluere <tenentur>. Cum pumi-/fol. 138v/-ceo lapide plantarum sordes 
abscalpunt, delicato postmodum manutergio extergunt. Insuper et omni die 
infirmis epulantibus predictus frater iste cum uno subditorum sibi singulos vicos 
unus hinc alius inde perambulat, a! dextris turibula, sportulas incensu 
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semiplenas, a sinistris deportat odoriferi thuris flagrancia, unicuique officiose 
oblata. Quos cum aqua benedicit, subsequens aspersione salutifera omnes 
satagit irrorare. 

De portantibus feminis et de earum ministris. 

Hec eadem in omnibus* revera et per omnia egrotantibus feminis inibi 
adhibetur. Et cum que suum pro se habe<a>nt palacium, ad conformitatem 
predicti amfractuose per vicos distinctum, suam etiam habent coquinam 
privatam, habent etiam ministras privato famulatu<i> suo ascriptas, sicut mares 
prenotavimus habere ministros. Pregnantes prout et alie quotquot volunt ad 
hospitale confugiunt ut illic parturiant. Nam illic cum parvulis suis pia vigilantia 
custodiuntur, balneis confoventur, quo ad_ pristine  sanitatis 
convale<sce>ntia<m> respiraverint. In purificacione sua que habent necessaria 
sibi de beata domo subpeditantur, ut candele et similia. Infantulum suum si 
vel paupertate aut egritudine incumbente non valens vel novercali austeritate 
non curans enutrire, sed illo® a visceribus maternis secluso abierit,° a pio certe 
conventuali? confestim nutrici alendus committitur. Omni enim quindena‘ 
dierum completa, tam masculinorum egrotantium lectis quam feminarum 
linteamina imponuntur dealbata, immo et quotiens hic vel alia, non incommoda 
sustinens, ea commaculaverint, totiens recenter suscipiet lota, etiam si vigesies 
in die illa humane infirmitatis pudibunda‘ necessitas ingruisset. Hec est cure 
misericordia quam egris in hospitali sancti Iohannis apud Ierosolimam 
peregrinis ego teste Deo vidi exhibitam, cui et totis viribus meis gratias refero, 
tam gloriosa me in domo sua vidisse. Sed et que alia ibidem viderim sanis 
erogata cum pupillis tum adultis, hinc maribus, inde feminis nostre civitati<s 
per> fratres, non sit honerosum ascultare: auris namque divinis acommoda operibus 
tanto salubri<us> pio imprimit animo veritatem, quanto periculosius vage 
menti frivolose narracionis admictio vanitatem. Et sicut non in dictis, ita nec 
itaque in dicendis aut decolorans venenum adulacionis aut se immiscebit 
deturpans scrupulus falsitatis, nisi forte mea in aliquo decepta, puritate tamen 
mentis illesa, /fol. 1391/ aberraverit consciencia. Explicit de infirmis. 


Incipit tercia distinctio de sanis pupils adultis maribus et feminis. 

Quecumque igitur puerpera alias quam in hospitali quacumque de causa 
parturierit, non habens quo vagientis nuditatem parvuli obvolvat, hospitale 
commiserans cum omni festinatione transmissam sibi pannorum administrat 
opulentiam, quasi ad piam revocans memoriam quod cum animalia universa 
contra inclementiam aeream nascantur premunita, ut iumenta cum pilis, aves 
cum plumis, pisces cum squamis, testudines cum conchis, solus homo nudus 
et inhermis nascitur. Quare beata domus tenere non obaudiens vagitus infancie, 
primeve calamitatis rigorem celeri procursu festinat emollire, ne vel dona 
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Deo tam accepta morosa manus denigret, vel intensa nuditatis austeritate 
subumbrat parvulus tamquam verecundus effugiat. Sic patrocinante clementia 
similes similibus* compati, sic non devio prestigio proprie carnis nos edocet 
misereri. Si vero puerpere, aut inedia desolate aut insolito nature cursu materne 
pietatis oblite, parvulos suos abiecerint, a primis inventoribus ad hospitale 
deportati humillime suscipiuntur, nutricibus illico quesitis lactis alimonia 
educandi committuntur, sed robustiori cibo confortandi in ipsa domo 
enutriuntur. Sed vero matres clanculo fronte obducta infantes illic abiciunt, 
immo a multis, iam cognita domus? illius misericordia, si qua gemellos fuerit 
enixa, uno retento reliquum beato [ohanni nutriendum nullo rebellante palam 
relinquo. Attamen si tantum et unius mater illum quocumque circumstante 
incomodo non sufficiat enutriente, summo magistro domus suum propalat 
decidium. Si ergo egritudo fuerit in causa, continuo pius vir ille puerum fideli 
alterius nutricis custodie deputat. Si vero paupertas, de nutriendo infantulo 
convenit magister cum illa tamquam de alio cum aliena, confestim insuper sibi 
aliquo collato consolatorii emolumenti beneficio. Nutrices itaque talium 
abiectorum scilicet filiorum beati Iohannis adoptorum singule, licet essent mille, 
xii. habent talenta per annum et in omni sollempnitate .ix. lectionum de 
cibariis domus procurantur, sicut? et ipsi fratres tam in porcionum quantitat- 
ibus quam in ferculorum varietatibus. Sed ne in custodiendis parvulis, ut 
mos‘ est in alienis, torpeant, /fol. 139v/ nutrices frequenter illos ad hospitale 
secum tenentur deferre, ut sorores domus quasi materna circumspectione 
singulos visitent et male servatos aliarum nutricum custodie committant. Sunt 
namque in hospitali sorores matrone in diebus processive, viduali continentia, 
honestate mulieres religiose. Que quia curam infantulis' debitam melius® 
noverunt quam mares, ideo earum? sanctitati addicitur parvulos visitare, 
humilem super illos vigilanciam gerere. Nec inmerito, cum isti tales pupilli, 
et quamvis parentibus, quos sibi dedit natura, superstitibus orphani, sola mis- 
ericordissime pietatis adopcione, communi vocabulo in illis partibus ‘filii beati 
Iohannis’ nuncupantur. Et filie, etate tamen sufficiente, aliquibus adaptantur 
officiis, quibus iuxta Tullianum dogma inopem provecti in erumpna possint 
rarum defendere.°* Adultorum vero subditur obcioni utrum nutritori suo beato 
maluerint servire Iohanni an cavillantis mundi seductorias illecebras amplecti. 

Nobiles peregrini, propriis parcentes sumptibus vel non valentes fodere aut 
erubescentes mendicare,** hospitalis petito subsidio illic honorifice recolli- 
guntur, eodem alimento illis ac fratribus per omnia communicato, nullius 
tamen ab eis subieccione famulatus exhibita quamdiu inibi' perendinaverint,) 
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nisi quis divino admonitu spontanee voluntatis pro ductu se Christi velit 
pauperibus inclinare in cibi eorum ac potus administracione. Sed hac <admin- 
istracione> quamplures illorum, mundum consulentes, proprie iactantia mentis 
seipsos exuentes tamquam bruta stabilitate, irretiti nausatico contemptu 
fastidiunt, male intelligentes quam periculosum sit panem ociosum ea in 
domo comedere. Proculdubio nimis est gloriosum servire* domos et quas 
habet beatus Iohannes hac illac per lerosolimam diffusas, istis talibus peregrinis 
sola hospitalitatis misericordia satagunt hospitalarii gratis accomodare. Et si eas 
negociatoribus pro gratuito possint precio conducere [here the text breaks off]. 
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RAISING FUNDS FOR A FRANKISH CATHEDRAL: 
THE APPEAL OF BISHOP RADULPH OF SEBASTE 


A recent comprehensive survey reveals that more than four hundred church 
buildings existed in the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem'. Most of them appear 
to have been constructed or reconstructed during the less than two hundred 
years of the kingdom’s existence. As this intensive building activity took place 
in a realm that at the height of its territorial expansion in the mid-twelfth 
century covered an area only slightly larger than that of modern Belgium, one 
may assume that the ratio of Frankish churches constructed per year and per 
area was one of the highest - if not the highest - in the Catholic world of that 
age. 

Remains of many of these churches can be observed in present-day Israel, 
Lebanon, and Jordan, and archaeologists and art historians are constantly 
adding to our knowledge about their forms and meanings”. Yet we know next 
to nothing about the methods the Franks employed to raise the funds needed to 
finance their construction®. Only in one case - that of the cathedral of Sebaste - 
has some evidence on fund raising survived; and even then the most original 
part of the documentation, the appeal of Bishop Radulph, has escaped notice 
until recently, although it was printed as far back as 1930*. It is my purpose 
here to examine Radulph’s appeal against the background of our knowledge 
about the history of the cathedral of Sebaste and about contemporary fund 
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and Syria, and J. FOLDA, (a) Painting and Sculpture in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, (b) 
Crusader Art and Architecture: A Photographic Survey - all in H.W. HAZARD (ed.), The 
Art and Architecture of the Crusader States (K.M. SETTON (ed.), A History of the 
Crusades, IV), Madison, 1977, pp. 69-139, 251-280, 281-354. 

3. For works on the financing of church-building in the contemporary West see H.M. 
COLVIN, Building in Stone in Medieval Western Europe, in M.M. POSTAN and E. 
MILLER (eds.), Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Il: Trade and Industry in the 
Middle Ages, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1987, pp. 941-942. 

4. G. ESTOURNET, Les Origines historiques de Nemours et sa charte de franchises, in 
Annales de la Société historique et archéologique du Gatinais, 39 (1930), doc. 6, pp. 
242-244. As Estournet’s edition is occasionally inexact, and not easily accessible, the appeal 
is re-edited in the Appendix. 
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raising practices in the Catholic West, and to consider whether and to what 
extent we may generalise from it about Frankish practices at large. 

Sebaste, the site of biblical Samaria, fell to the Franks a short while after the 
conquest of Jerusalem on July 15, 1099. It became the seat of a Frankish 
bishopric in 1129 at the latest, because Balduinus, Sebastinus episcopus, 
figures as witness to a royal charter drawn up in March of that year. At an 
unspecified date between 1130 and 1143, Pope Innocent II took the church of 
Sebaste under papal protection. A remark by the Syrian amir Usama b. 
Mungidh, who visited Sebaste between 1141 and 1143, suggests that at the 
time the Frankish cathedral was still a small structure that did not yet 
encompass the tomb of St. John the Baptist’. 

The next stage in the history of Sebaste Cathedral began in 1145, when a 
silver casket containing relics of the Baptist, the prophets Elisha and Obadiah, 
“and many prophets and patriarchs” was discovered at Samaria’ by William of 
Flanders, patriarch of Jerusalem in the years 1130-1145, and other prelates of 
the Frankish Kingdom. Announcing the good news to the prelates of the West’, 
Patriarch William proclaims that he has established an annual feast to 
commemorate the divinely facilitated discovery, and that, “confident of God’s 
authorisation and the intercession of the Lord’s precursor,” he is granting the 
relaxation of forty days of penance to all those who visit the place of discovery 
on three feasts - that commemorating the discovery, as well as those of St. 
John’s birth and beheading’ - and contribute to the restoration of the church. 
The edifice is presented as “the church of the Lord’s precursor;” his 
intercession at the Judgement is promised to those who were to contribute to its 


5. For the charter of 1129 see G. BRESC-BAUTIER (ed.), Le Cartulaire du chapitre du 
Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, Paris, 1984, No. 30, p. 93. Innocent II’s grant is mentioned in 
Alexander III’s letter of 1179: R. HIESTAND (ed.), Vorarbeiten zum Oriens Pontificius, Ill: 
Papsturkunden fiir Kirchen im Heiligen Lande, Gottingen, 1985, No. 117, p. 291. Usama’s 
remark appears in a passage of his Kitab al-‘Asa, edited and translated in H. 
DERENBOURG, Ousamah ibn Mounkidh, un émir syrien au premier siécle des croisades 
(1095-1188), I: Vie, Paris, 1889, pp. 189, 528-529. For additional details see N. 
KENAAN-KEDAR, The Cathedral of Sebaste ; Its Western Donors and Models, in B.Z. 
KEDAR (ed.), The Horns of Hattin, Jerusalem, Aldershot, 1992, p. 100. 


6. The patriarch’s call was printed twice: (a) LE ROUX DE LINCY and A. BRUEL, Notice 


historique et critique sur dom Jacques du Breul, prieur de Saint-Germain-des-Prés, in 
Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Chartes, 28 (1868), doc. 1, pp. 492-493; (b) ESTOURNET, 
Origines, doc. 5, pp. 240-242. 


7. The date of discovery is not given. Patriarch William states that it ocurred in 1145; but the 


date of the feast he instituted is missing in the two late copies of his appeal. The sequence of 
the three feasts suggests that the discovery was made in the first half of the year, before the 
feast of the Baptist’s nativity (24 June) and decollation (29 August). Patriarch William died 
on September 27, 1145: GUILLAUME DE TYR, Chronique, 16, 17, ed. R.B.C. HUYGENS 
(Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, LXIII A), Turnhout, 1986, p. 738. 
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restoration; the discovery is an occasion of joy, as it provides a new, potent 
remedy for sinners. The relics’ inventio thus occasioned, inter alia, an appeal to 
Catholic Christendom at large for the funds needed to reconstruct the cathedral 
in which these relics were to be enshrined’. 

Patriarch William’s call appears to be in the mainstream of Western 
tradition. Indulgences in return for visits on feast days and for contributions 
toward church construction had been granted before. The papal legate Peter 
Pierleone (the future Pope Anaclet II) proclaimed in 1121 the relaxation of 
forty days of penance imposed for major offences, and one-third of penance 
imposed for minor ones, to the faithful who would come to Westminster 
Abbey on the feast of the martyrdom of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, pray there 
and tender their offerings’. And Archbishop Ralph of Canterbury in 1120 
called for alms for the erection of a cathedral at Llandaff (Wales), relaxing 
one-quarter of the penance that had been imposed on prospective donors. Work 
commenced a short time afterwards, and within a few weeks the relics of Saint 
Dyfrig were translated to Llandaff. Five years later the papal legate John of 
Crema, having pointed out that work on the cathedral could not be brought to 
completion without further contributions, confirmed the archbishop’s 
indulgence and relaxed the penance of fourteen additional days'’. The time 
sequence of the call for alms and the appearance of relics differed from that 
which was to occur at Sebaste, yet the basic nexus appears to have been the 
same; for one may surmise that at Llandaff, too, it was believed that the relics’ 
presence rendered the site more hallowed, salutary, and worthy of offerings. 

The story of the reconstruction of the abbey church of Saint-Pére in Chartres 


8. The patriarch’s emphasis on the Baptist’s link with Sebaste may be considered also within 
the framework of the apparently worsening relations between the patriarchs and the 
Hospitallers, whose patron was the Baptist. These relations exploded in 1154. A year later, 
when the then patriarch, Fulcher, decided to present his case before the pope, he took with 
him seven prelates, one of whom was Bishop Rainer of Sebaste: GUILLAUME DE TYR, 
18, 3 and 18, 6, pp. 813, 818. 

9. W. HOLTZMANN (ed.), Papsturkunden in England, 1, Berlin, 1930, Nos. 12-13, pp. 
234-237. The editor mentions the possibility that the sentence on the indulgence might have 
been interpolated. It should be noted that Pierleone’s criminalium penitentie finds its 
counterpart in Patriarch William’s penitentiarum criminalium. 

10. A.W. HADDAN and W. STUBBS (eds.), Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Oxford, 1869, pp. 315, 318. Archbishop Ralph’s phrase de 
misericordia Dei et potestate nostri ministerii confisi, relaxamus is similar to Patriarch 
William's de Dei auctoritate et precursoris Domini intercessione confisi...condonamus. For 
other instances, from the years 1091-1140, in which indulgences were granted for 
contributions to church construction, see N. PAULUS, Geschichte des Ablasses im 
Mittelalter vom Ursprunge bis zur Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts, 1, Paderborn, 1922, pp. 121, 
153, 158, 162, 177-181; C. SEYMOUR, Jr., Notre-Dame of Noyon in the Twelfth Century. A 
Study in the Early Development of Gothic Architecture, New York, 1968 [1939], p. 42. 
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in the mid-twelfth century illustrates how such a presence could trigger a flow 
of contributions. Here the building activities, overseen by Brother Hilduard and 
financed exclusively by the townspeople’s alms, came to a virtual standstill 
when donations were no longer forthcoming. Hardly able to employ a single 
stonehewer any longer, Hilduard came close to despair, when it dawned on him 
to search in the church for the remains of St. Gilduin, known to be buried 
somewhere within its walls. In due course the saint’s tomb was found, and 
immediately thereafter the townspeople flocked to the altar to which the relics 
were being translated. Victor Mortet and Paul Deschamps, who reproduce this 
story in their well-known collection of texts on the history of medieval French 
architecture, cut it short at this juncture’! - and miss the true happy ending. For - 
so reports the anonymous author of the Vita sancti Gilduini somewhat later - 
soon miracles began to happen and donations to flow in, thus providing the 
means for Brother Hilduard to bring the church’s construction to a conclusion”, 

We have no information about the response to Patriarch William’s appeal of 
1145, but there are reasons to believe that news about the relics’ discovery did 
spread in the West. Frederick of Laroche, a bishop of Acre who was descended 
from the family of the counts of Namur, was asked by the canons of the church 
of St. John the Evangelist in Liége to obtain for them some of the Baptist’s 
relics that had recently (nuper) been discovered in Sebaste. Somewhat later a 
certain Master Bovo, whom Frederick met in Jerusalem, requested that he exert 
his influence to obtain some of these relics for the abbey of Florennes. On the 
vigil of the Baptist’s feast, Frederick went with Bovo to Sebaste, spent a night 
there, celebrated Mass, and, having put his request to the bishop and the 
canons, succeeded in overcoming their many objections and secured the relics 
for his countrymen. (Dom Ursmer Berliére, who published the letter written by 
Frederick that Bovo carried to Liége and Florennes together with the relics, and 
who persuasively dated it between 1153 and 1161, found in a 
seventeenth-century volume a specification of the relics that reached 
Florennes: a part of the Baptist’s head, a molar tooth, and some remnants of his 
clothes and hair.)!> Other relics of the Baptist reached Craon, in Maine; these 


11. V. MORTET and P. DESCHAMPS (eds.), Recueil de textes relatifs 4 l'histoire de 
l’architecture et a la condition des architectes en France au Moyen Age. XIle-XIlle siécles, 
Paris, 1929, No. 32, pp. 88-89; they are followed by M. WARNKE, Bau und Uberbau. 
Soziologie der mittelalterlichen Kultur nach den Schriftquellen, Frankfurt/M., 1976, p. 71. 

12. Historia inventionis et miraculorum Sancti Gilduini, in Analecta Bollandiana, 1 (1882), pp- 
156-157, 162. 

13. U. BERLIERE, Fréderic de Laroche, évéque d’ Acre et archevéque de Tyr. Envoi de reliques 
a l’abbaye de Florennes (1153-1161), in Annales de l'Institut archéologique du Luxembourg, 
43 (1908), pp. 67-79. For Berliére’s earlier articles see Revue Bénédictine, 23 (1906) and 24 
(1907). 
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were given, probably in 1169, by Bishop Rainer and Prior Radulph of Sebaste 
to Maurice II of Craon, together with a letter of authentication, a copy of which 
is extant’*, 

Radulph’s quite outstanding appeal for funds for the completion of Sebaste 
Cathedral is undated'’. But - for reasons soon to become apparent - it must 
have been issued by mid-1170 at the latest. 

Like Patriarch William in 1145, Radulph addresses his appeal to all 
Christendom, and starts by recounting - in words partly identical to those used 
by William - the discovery of the relics of the prophets and the Baptist. He then 
goes on to relate that work on a church “of the best stone” in honour of the 
Lord’s precursor has been started, but that because means are lacking the 
project cannot be completed without support from the faithful. He relates that 
on the advice of fellow prelates of the Oriental (that is, the Frankish) Church, 
he sent to the West some canons of Sebaste Cathedral, men of good fame, 
carrying relics of the Baptist and the prophets. Radulph urges his audience to 
receive the relics and their bearers with piety and goodwill, and to endeavour to 
give them shelter as well as a part of their property, so that the canons deign 
intercede thereafter on behalf of them. Then Radulph solemnly announces that, 
on behalf of the patriarch of Jerusalem and of other personages of the Orient, 
he is laying before his addressees “an abundant visitation and remission of sins 
by the Holy Spirit:” Authorised by the Omnipotent, and confident of the merits 
of the Baptist and the other patriarchs and prophets whose relics rest in the 
church of Sebaste, the patriarch is offering the relaxation of one year of 
penance for major offences to all those who are willing to bear the cost of two 
building workers during the church’s construction, and of half a year of 
penance to those providing funds sufficient for one such worker'®. The 
patriarch also promises a remission of forty days of penance for major offences 
to all those who transmit some or other funds according to their ability. 
Moreover, all those who are to make a pilgrimage ad sanctum Jacobum (that 
is, to Santiago de Compostela) either in order to fulfil a vow or to do penance, 
are absolved from going there, on condition that they give to the church of 
Sebaste one-half of the expenses they would have incurred in making the 
pilgrimage. In addition, the patriarch grants them all the remissions they would 





14. A. BERTRAND DE BROUSILLON, La Maison de Craon, 1050-1480. Etude historique 
accompagnée du cartulaire de Craon, 1, Paris, 1893, No. 142, p. 103. For a relic that reached 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés see HIESTAND, Vorarbeiten, p. 65. 

15. For the text of the appeal see note 4 above. 

16. In the phrase unius autem operarii precium diurnum impendentibus dimidium annum, | take 
diurnum to mean ’ lasting, constant’, and not ’of a single day’: cfr. A. BLAISE, Dictionnaire 
latin-frangais des auteurs chrétiens, Turnhout, 1954, s.v., especially the reference to 
AMBROSE, De officiis ministrorum, Ill, 1, 4, in MIGNE, Patrologia Latina, XV1:146C. 
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have obtained during the pilgrimage. Finally, to all benefactors of the church of 
Sebaste, the patriarch grants pardon for all minor offences committed in the 
past, and perpetual participation in prayers offered in Jerusalem. 

What are the original features of Radulph’s appeal? Sending relics on a 
fund-raising campaign is a device utilised since the mid-eleventh century, 
Pierre Héliot and Marie-Laure Chastang, who devoted a detailed study to this 
phenomenon in France, note eight instances between 1060 and 1100, and ten 
others between 1102 and 1200, all taking place north of the Loire'’. Probably 
the best-known is that of Laon in 1112-1113, where - secundum illum 
qualemcumque morem, as Guibert of Nogent puts it - relics were sent on two 
fund-raising tours through France and England'*. Indeed, when Herman of 
Tournai relates, in his detailed account of these tours and the miracles that 
occurred on them, that the relics were transmitted on the advice of wise and 
pious men and entrusted to men of good repute'®, his presentation and wording 
is markedly similar to that to be used by Radulph in his appeal. Radulph’s 
originality in this respect lies in the ambiguous wording of the sentence in 
which he formulates his expectations. For this sentence can be understood not 
only as a call to addressees to offer shelter to the relics and their bearers and 
give them alms, but also as an invitation to admit for good the relics-bearing 
canons from Sebaste into a landed property”? - as it was indeed to happen. In 
other words, we appear to have here a proprietor of relics who in a 
not-too-veiled manner offers to translate them in return for a permanent source 
of revenue. 

The indulgences offered in Radulph’s appeal were far more extensive than 
those promised for the same purpose back in 1145. All benefactors are now 
sweepingly exonerated from past minor offences, and perpetrators of major 
ones are confronted with a sliding scale that allows them to determine, through 


17. P. HELIOT and M.-L. CHASTANG, Quétes et voyages de reliques au profit des églises 


frangaises du moyen Age, in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, 59 (1964), pp. 796-798. For 
some examples from contemporary England and Germany see WARNKE, Bau, pp. 69-70. 
For a Flemish example see P.J. GEARY, Furta Sacra. Thefts of Relics in the Central Middle 
Ages, 2nd ed., Princeton, 1990, pp. 63-65. 

18. GUIBERT DE NOGENT, Autobiographie, II], 12-13, ed. and transl. E.-R. LABANDE, 
Paris, 1981, pp. 378-392. 

19. HERMANNUS MONACHUS, De miraculis b. Mariae Laudunensis, in Recueil des 
Historiens des Gaules et de la France, XII, Paris, 1877, p. 268. On the author, see G. 
NIEMEYER, Die Miracula S. Mariae Laudunensis des Abtes Hermann von Tournai, in 
Deutsches Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters, 27 (1971), pp. 135-174. 

20. “...ut reliquias praesentes et latores praesentium pie ac benigne suscipiatis et in partem 
beneficii temporalis colligere studeatis:” See J.F. NIERMEYER, Mediae Latinitatis lexicon 
minus, Leiden, 1954-1976, s.v. colligere, No. 7; BLAISE, Dictionnaire, s.v. pars, for 
examples in which that term means ’portion, lot, héritage’. 
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the amount of funds they choose to contribute, the amount of penance to be 
relaxed. (It is possible that this sliding scale was prompted by the crusading 
bull of July 29, 1169, in which Pope Alexander III promised a full remission of 
penance to those who were to fight in the East for two years, and a remission of 
one-half of it to those who were to fight there just one year)*’. Radulph, fully 
aware of the offer’s far-reaching nature, presented it as such and took care to 
emphasise that it was issued by the patriarch of Jerusalem of his day - that is, 
Amalric of Nesle. It should be noted here that for some contemporaries the 
patriarch of Jerusalem was a towering spiritual authority: an anonymous 
description of the Frankish Kingdom characterises him as caput et fidei pater 
et Christianorum et vicarius Jesu Christi.”*. 

The patriarch’s assuredness of the amplitude of his power is given still more 
startling expression in his blanket commutation of pilgrimages ad sanctum 
Jacobum. The commutation had some partial precedents. In 1080 the Spanish 
bishop Ramén Dalmatius promised men and women who intended to go on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Rome, Santiago, Le Puy, or elsewhere, that they 
could gain the same spiritual benefits by going to the church of Tolba, which 
he had recently consecrated, and by sending their alms to it”. Yet it is quite 
clear from the context that Ram6n gave his promise to would-be pilgrims from 
his own diocese. Again, in a bull Pope Urban II is said to have sent in 1089 to 
the provinces of Tarragona and Barcelona, he recommended that those who 
were about to do penance by going to Jerusalem or elsewhere, should earmark 
for the restitution of the church in Tarragona the equivalent of their prospective 
travel expenses, and attain thereby the same indulgence they would have 
gained by going on pilgrimage™. The authenticity of this bull has been 
seriously questioned”; in any case, the commutation purportedly offered by the 
pope applied to the faithful of just two provinces. A third partial precedent took 
place in 1130, when Archbishop Raymond of Toledo dispensed would-be 
pilgrims to Rome or Compostela from their vows, on condition that they give 


21. MIGNE, Patrologia Latina, CC:600-601; the same sliding scale reappears in Alexander’s 
crusading bull of January 16, 1181: MIGNE, Patrologia Latina, CC: 1296. For a discussion 
see PAULUS, Geschichte, I, p. 126. 

22. G.M. THOMAS (ed.), Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane, in 
Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-philol. Classe, 
Munich, 1865, II, p. 149. 

23. The text is printed in Espafia sagrada, XLVI, Madrid, 1836, p. 227. PAULUS, Geschichte, 
I, p. 142, erroneously ascribes it to the year 1118. 

24. MIGNE, Patrologia Latina, CLI 302-303. 

25. P. RIANT, Inventaire critique des lettres historiques de croisades, in Archives de l'Orient 
latin, I, Paris, 1881, pp. 68-70. Paulus’ differing view is not compelling : PAULUS, 
Geschichte, I, p. 142. 
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for the rebuilding of the church of Osma (Castile) one-half of the sums they 
would have expended while on pilgrimage”. It is noteworthy that the 
archbishop, who was the primate of all Spain as well as a papal legate, did not 
extend his dispensation to pilgrims who intended to go to Frankish-held 
Jerusalem, and that the commutation offered was limited to believers who were 
not able to go to Rome or Compostela because of some hindrance (aliqua 
impediente causa). The latter stipulation ties in with the ruling of Pope 
Alexander III that a pilgrimage vow might be commuted to alms-giving or 
some other work if the competent officeholder, having diligently investigated 
the specific reasons given, reached the conclusion that in the case in question 
recompense would be more pleasing to God than pilgrimage. This ruling made 
its way into canon law2’. 

Contrary to the above precedents, the commutation of vowed or imposed 
pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela to contributions for the completion of 
Sebaste Cathedral was to be given freely to all the faithful wherever they might 
have been; the would-be pilgrims were not asked to give reasons for the wish 
to have their pilgrimage commuted, nor was any officeholder supposed to 
undertake an investigation. In short, the commutation offered in Bishop 
Radulph’s appeal tacitly presumed that the patriarch of Jerusalem served in this 
respect as the immediate superior of all believers throughout Christendom. One 
is left to wonder how the church of Compostela reacted to such an arrogation 
of power, and to what extent it triggered the proclamation of papal superiority 
over all other patriarchs at the opening session of the Third Lateran Council of 
1179 - a council in which Radulph took part as one of the representatives of the 
Frankish clergy”®. 

In sum, Radulph in his appeal skilfully combined two existing practices that 
elsewhere appeared separately (that is, the sending of relics and the promise of 
indulgences), powerfully amplified them, and added the bold commutation of 
the Compostela pilgrimage. Evidently, we have here an_ ecclesiastical 
entrepreneur who used his considerable ingenuity to devise a promising - if 
canonically questionable - package of fund-raising schemes. 

Radulph’s appeal met with substantial success. On August 28, 1170, King 
Louis VII of France, who had visited Sebaste during the Second Crusade, 


26. The text is printed in J. LOPERRAEZ CORVALAN, Descripcién histérica del obispado de 
Osma, II, Madrid, 1788, p. 12. See PAULUS, Geschichte, I, pp. 180-181. 

27. X 3.34.1; for a discussion see J.A. BRUNDAGE, Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader, 
Madison, 1969, pp. 68-69. 

28. G. MORIN (ed.), Le discours d’ouverture du Concile général de Latran (1179) et I’oeuvre 
littéraire de maitre Rufin, évéque d’Assise, in Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia, Memorie, 2 (1928), pp. 134-136. On Radulph’s participation see 
GUILLAUME DE TYR, 21, 25, p. 996. 
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donated to its church “and to the brethren who were sent thence to [him],” the 
annual rent of 20 pounds from the income of Chateau Landon. The king spells 
out in his charter that should God give the brethren a church within the 
kingdom of France, the sum will be payable to those of them who will serve in 
it; but as long as they have no such church, the money will be sent to Sebaste. 
In addition, he confirms to the brethren from Sebaste possession of the alms 
that the faithful have given them “down to the present day””’. It was soon to 
transpire that the king was eager to ensure that the brethren received God’s gift 
as well, for on December 24, 1170 Archbishop William of Sens gave to the 
church of Sebaste, and its brethren, the churches of Nemours and Ormesson, 
with all their appurtenances - and the archbishop points out in his charter that 
this is being done at the king’s request. The archbishop then adds the condition 
that two canons from the church of Sebaste should serve permanently in the 
church of Nemours, and should one of them be recalled to Sebaste or pass 
away, the church of Sebaste should maintain a priest there until the arrival of a 
replacement from Sebaste. The archbishop’s donation was subsequently 
approved by the dean and chapter of Sens Cathedral*”. Some time before 1179, 
the archbishop added the church of Treuzy to his donation*!. According to an 
undocumented tradition, Bishop Radulph had sent the king a fragment of the 
Baptist’s skull, and the king entrusted it to the Sebaste brethren who settled 
down in Nemours, and built them a church; the place soon became famous on 
account of miraculous cures of epilepsy’. And Guillaume Morin in 1630 
mentions a bull by Radulph that, on the authority of the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
grants to those who visit the relics of the Baptist, Elisha, and Obadia at 
Nemours, the same indulgences promised to those who travelled to the Holy 
Land and to Sebaste. Morin accurately describes Radulph’s seal, which is 
known also from elsewhere; unfortunately he does not reproduce the text of the 
letter’?. Morin’s facts are occasionally jumbled, but the application of the 
Sebaste indulgence to Nemours, which he ascribes to Radulph, appears to be in 
character. 

As has been noted elsewhere, Archbishop William of Sens was the king’s 
brother-in-law, and two of his siblings had ties with Sebaste and made 


29. Gallia Christiana, XII, Paris, 1770, Instr., doc. 58, col. 50-51. 

30. ESTOURNET, Origines, docs. 7-8, pp. 244-246; for a slightly different version see Archives 
Départmentales de l’ Yonne, G 188, fol. 1v-2v. 

31. This fact is known from Alexander III’s confirmation in 1179: HIESTAND, Vorarbeiten, 
No. 117, pp. 291-292. 

32. Gallia Christiana, XII, Pr., col. 51; H. BOUVIER, Histoire de l’Eglise et de l’ancien 
archidiocése de Sens, 11, Amiens, 1911, p. 108. 

33. G. MORIN, Histoire générale des pays de Gastinois, Senonois et Hurepois, Paris, 1630, pp. 
309-310. For Radulph’s seal, see ESTOURNET, Origines, p. 242. 
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donations to it: in 1168 his sister Elizabeth, whose husband was buried in the 
church of Sebaste, promised its canons-regular an annual gift, and in 1179 his 
brother Count Henry of Champagne, while at Sebaste, granted the canons an 
annual revenue of ten pounds™. It is noteworthy that Elizabeth (in a part of her 
charter which Morin pmnted in a garbled fashion) appears to announce that she 
has assigned the canons a piece of her land, and - anticipating King Louis’ 
stipulation of 1170 - that she will donate to them ten pounds Angevin per year 
should they acquire a church in France, or four marks of silver per year for as 
long as they lack a permanent abode in France or elsewhere in Europe”. If this 
reading is correct, Radulph would not have been shooting in the dark when he 
hinted in his appeal at the possibility of obtaining for Sebaste some property in 
Europe. 

To what extent may we generalise from Radulph’s appeal to other Frankish 
fund raising campaigns for the building of churches? In the absence of direct 
documentation, all generalisations are hazardous. It is probable that 
ecclesiastical establishments owning large tracts of land both in the Frankish 
kingdom and in Europe - that is, churches like those of the Holy Sepulchre and 
Bethlehem, or abbeys like St. Mary in the Valley of Josaphat and St. Mary on 
Mount Zion, to say nothing of the Military Orders of the Temple and the 
Hospital - could rely much more on their own resources than a church like 
Sebaste which, as late as 1170, apparently still lacked a footing in Europe*. On 
the other hand, Radulph emphasises in his appeal that he is sending the relics to 
the West praelatis orientalis ecclesie suggerentibus - and he should be given 
credence, as there had been an earlier case in which relics were sent to the 
West so as to ensure a flow of alms, albeit not specifically earmarked for the 
erection of a church. This transference occurred some time between 1145 and 
1157, when Patriarch Fulcher and the canons of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre sent overseas a cross that contained a fragment of the True Cross as 
well as relics from eight other locations in and around Jerusalem. Believers 
who had vowed to pilgrimage to the holy places but had been unable to do so 
were now called to bestow, “upon this cross,” property for the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and to obtain thereby the same spiritual reward they would 
have earned by bestowing it in person at the Sepulchre in Jerusalem*’. The 
resemblance to Radulph’s promise as reported by Morin is striking. 


34. KENAAN-KEDAR, Sebaste, pp. 102-104. 

35. MORIN, Histoire, pp. 316-317. 

36. For a vague reference to some Italian possessions of Sebaste in the days of Patriarch William 
(1130-1145), see J. RAMACKERS (ed.), Papsturkunden in Frankreich, NS V1: Orléanais, 
Gottingen, 1958, No. 149, pp. 215-216. 

37. Fulcher’s charter is printed in G.C. JOANNES (ed.), Chronicon Schirense, Strasbourg, 1716, 
pp. 91-93; facsimile in Monumenta Boica, X, Munich, 1768, plate 13. 
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The sums figuring in the above-mentioned grants to Sebaste add up to quite 
a sizable amount; by way of comparison we should remember that about two 
generations earlier Abbot Suger earmarked 200 pounds annually for his 
reconstruction works at Saint-Denis*®. For his building campaign Radulph 
might also have used some of the money exacted from Muslims who wished to 
visit the tomb of the Baptist*’, a portion of the donations offered by pilgrims, 
and other revenues. The resulting Cathedral of Saint John the Baptist was one 
of the largest in the Frankish Kingdom, elaborately designed and decorated”. 
And it was indeed built “of the best stone”: a recent study has shown that it 
was one of the few Frankish buildings to consist entirely of costly, high-quality 
masonry". 

But the cathedral remained in Frankish hands for only a few years. When 
Saladin raided the region in September 1184, Sebaste’s bishop - quite possibly 
Radulph - sued for a truce, went out to negotiate with the sultan, and succeeded 
in trading his town and church for 80 prisoners of war handed over*”. After 
Saladin’s triumph at the Horns of Hattin on July 4, 1187, however, the 
Muslims occupied Sebaste and transformed the cathedral into a mosque. They 
coerced the bishop into divulging the whereabouts of his church’s treasures and 
then sent him, naked and severely scourged, to Acre*?. 

The Franks did not return to Sebaste ever again. 


38. SUGERIUS, De consecratione ecclesiae sancti Dionysii, ed. and transl. E. PANOFSKY, 
Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St.-Denis and its Art Treasures, Princeton, 1979, p. 
102. 

39. On these exactions see ‘Imad al-Din in Abu Shama, Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. 
Historiens Orientaux, IV, Paris, 1848, p. 302. 

40. For details see KENAAN-KEDAR, Sebaste, pp. 105-120. 

41. R. ELLENBLUM, Construction Methods in Frankish Rural Settlements, in KEDAR, Horns 
of Hattin, pp. 170-171. 

42. RADULPHUS DE DICETO, Ymagines historiarum, ed. W. STUBBS (Rolls Series, 68), II, 
London, 1876, p. 28. 

43. De expugnatione Terrae Sanctae libellus, ed. J. STEVENSON (Rolls Series, 66), London, 
1875, p. 233. 
This paper was written during a stay at the Institute for Advanced Studies, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, in 1992-1993. 
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Appendix 
[1169-1170] 


Bishop Radulph of Sebaste asks all the faithful for help to complete the church in 
honour of Saint John the Baptist, sends relics-bearing canons to the West to raise 
funds, and promises, on behalf of the patriarch of Jerusalem, relaxation of penance to 
future benefactors. 


A - BN lat. 12837 (s. XVII), fol. 346v-347r. 
B - Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, MS 347 (s. XVII), fol. 86v-87v. 


Universis sanctae matris ecclesiae filiis, archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, 
omnibusque catholicae fidei orthodoxis, Radulphus dei gratia Sebastensis episcopus 
cum universo fratrum suorum conventu salutem et orationes* in domino Jesu Christo. 
Universitati vestrae credimus innotuisse quot et quanta divinae miserationis gaudia 
Jerusalem et universa Orientalis ecclesia per ecclesiam Sebastensem se gaudeat” 
recepisse et suae salutis invenisse secundum a Christo tutorem. In praedicta namque 
ecclesia corpora prophetarum ab antiquis latuerunt recondita temporibus, sed 
omnipotentis clementia, cujus opera in luce clarescunt, nobis in nostris temporibus 
suorum reliquias patefecit® sanctorum. Ibi enim quemadmodum! pluribus est 
approbatum argumentis, corpora prophetarum Helisei et Abdiae plurimorumque 
aliorum et praecipue beatissimi Joannis Baptistae praecursoris domini, quo inter natos 
mulierum attestante domino nemo major surrexit, ossa semiusta, in theca argentea 
recondita, sunt reperta. Ad dominici ergo praecursoris honorem ecclesiam optimo 
coepimus lapidatu fabricare. Sed expensa nobis carentibus opus incoeptum nullatenus 
sine fidelium dei adminiculo possumus fini mancipare. Paupertatis igitur stimulo 
perurgente, praelatis Orientalis ecclesiae suggerentibus, fragmenta corporis beati 
Joannis Baptistae tum in pulvere tum in ossibus reservata, sanctorumque prophetarum 
Helisei et Abdiae reliquias® sacrosanctas, per venerabiles fratres et canonicos nostros*, 
bonae opinionis viros, charitati vestrae lachrimabiliter transmisimus. Quocirca vestram 
attentius exoramus’ dilectionem ut reliquias praesentes et latores praesentium pie ac 
benigne suscipiatis et in partem beneficii temporalis colligere studeatis, quatinus illi 
postmodum pro vobis dignentur® intercedere, quibus aliquam partem vestrae 
substantiae” studueritis erogare. De caetero largam spiritus sancti visitationem et 


a. orationem B 
gaudet B 
c. patefecit reliquias B 
d-d quod jam est pluribus approbatum argumentis corpora prophetarum Elisei et Abdiae reliquias 
B 
nostros om. B 
exoramus om. B 
dignentur pro vobis B 
substantiae vestrae B 
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remissionem peccatorum ex parte domini patriarchae Jerusalem et personarum Orientis 
vobis allegamus et transigimus. Patriarcha enim, ex omnipotentis misericordia et 
auctoritate sibi ab eodem commissa confisus, necnon et beatissimi praecursoris et 
baptistae meritis sanctorumque patriarcharum et prophetarum quorum reliquiae in 
nostra ecclesia quiescunt, omnibus qui ad ecclesiae nostrae constructionem duorum 
operariorum precium largientur, unum annum de injuncta sibi pro criminalibus 
paenitentia relaxat, unius autem operarii precium diurnum impendentibus dimidium 
annum. Quicumque vero aliquas pro facultate eleemosinarum largitiones nostrae 
ecclesiae transmiserint sive erogaverint, quadraginta dies similiter de’ injuncta sibi pro 
criminalibus paenitentia eis remittit. Praeterea si aliqui ad sanctum Jacobum proficisci 
voto sive promissione seu paenitentia tenentur, si medietatem expensarum quas in via 
facturi essent ecclesiae nostrae contulerint, tam a voto quam a promissione et 
paenitentia eos absolvit; omnes insuper quas in itinere remissiones consequerentur spe 
divinae misericordiae eis concedit. Addit etiam quod universaliter omnibus ecclesiae 
Sebastensis* benefactoribus venialia universa retro acta oblivionique tradita omnino 
condonat, necnon et orationum omnium ac! beneficiorum quae in sancta civitate 
Jerusalem fiunt et de caetero fient participationem perpetuam concedit et largitur. 





i. proB 

consequerentur remissiones B 
Sebastensis ecclesiae B 

et B 
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SOBRE LA GENESIS DE LA FAZIENDA DE ULTRA MAR 


En 1965 Moshé Lazar did a conocer un tratado escrito en castellano, que describia 
los principales sitios antiguos de Tierra Santa y detallaba con cierta amplitud los 
acontecimientos biblicos relacionados con cada uno de ellos. Lazar opin6 que si bien 
la descripcién de los sitios parecia seguir en parte un modelo latino desconocido, el 
texto era en esencia original, y demostr6é de modo convincente que los extensos 
relatos biblicos incluidos en él se basaban a veces en la version hebrea mas bien que 
en la Vulgata. El tratado se inicia con un intercambio epistolar entre “Remont, 
argobispo de Toledo” y “Almerich, argidiano de Antiochya”, segun el cual Remont 
habria encargado el tratado y Almerich habria accedido a escribirlo. Lazar consideré 
que las cartas eran auténticas y, basandose en una frase de una de ellas, dio al tratado 
el nombre de La Fazienda de Ultra Mar. Ademas, identificd de modo definitivo a 
Remont con Raimundo de Agen, arzobispo de Toledo de 1126 a 1151, y sugirid, con 
ciertas reservas, que Almerich se podria identificar con Aimery de Limoges, arcediano 
de Antioquia hasta su elevacion a patriarca de aquella sede en 1142. En consecuencia, 
Lazar feché la Fazienda entre 1 126 y 1151 (61142), presentandolacomo uno de los mas 
antiguos monumentos de la lengua espafiola, que debia colocarse a la par del Poema 
del Mio Cid’. 

Los estudiosos de las cruzadas (yo mismo entre ellos) aceptaron esta argumentacion 
€n su totalidad y agregaron la Fazienda al corpus de obras iiterarias producidas en 
el Levante franco durante el siglo XII*. Sin embargo, los investigadores de la lengua 





" ALMERICH, La Fazienda de Ultra Mar. Biblia Romanceada et Itinéraire 
Biblique en prose castillane du XIIe siécle, ed. MLLAZAR, Salamanca 1965 

* J. PRAWER, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. European Colonialism in the 
Middle Ages, Londres 1972, pp.524-525; B.Z.KEDAR, “Gerard of Nazareth: A Neglected 
Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin East”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 37, 1983, p.55, nota 2, 
reproducido en B.Z.KEDAR, The Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries, Aldershot 
1993, Articulo IV, p.55, nota 2; H.E.MAYER, The Crusades, 2a edicién, traducido por 
J.Gillingham, Oxford 1988, p.192. 
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y literatura castellana no aceptaron ni la datacion ni la evaluacion de la obra hechas 
por Lazar. Resefiando en 1969 la publicacion de la Fazienda por Lazar, Félix Lecoy 
expresaba dudas en cuanto a la autenticidad del intercambio epistolar, subrayando 
que el arzobispo de Toledo y el arcediano de Antioquia, ambos originarios de Francia, 
habrian correspondido en latin o quizas en francés, pero desde luego no en castellano. 
En 1971 A.D. Deyermond hizo el mismo comentario afiadiendo que desde el punto de 
vista lingilistico, la Fazienda se parecia a los textos castellanos de mediados del siglo 
XIII; también emitié la hipdtesis de que quizas se tratara de la traduccion al castellano 
de una compilacion en latin del siglo XII. En 1980, Rafael Lapesa, José Maria Diez 
Borque y Angela Ena Bordonada expresaron analoga opinion, si bien el primero feché 
la version castellana hacia el 1220, mientras que los otros dos se inclinaron por una 
fecha mas tardia, durante el reinado de Fernando III (1217-1252) 0 poco antes’. Mas 
recientemente, Maria del Carmen Sanchis Calvo ha demostrado con escrupuloso 
cuidado que el lenguaje de la Fazienda apunta efectivamente a la primera mitad del 
siglo XIII‘. 

La comparacién con una descripcién latina de Tierra Santa escrita en el siglo XII, 
que Lazar no tuvo en cuenta, permite ahora aclarar la génesis de la Fazienda. Lacitada 
descripcion latina es la de Fretellus, que segiin su revisor mas reciente, aparecié en 
1137 y en una segunda redaccién, en 1148°. El cotejo de los dos textos demuestra que 
las descripciones de varios lugares de Tierra Santa en la Fazienda concuerdan muy 
de cercacon las que figuran en la obra de Fretellus. Asi, por ejemplo, el que la Fazienda 
se iniciara con una descripcion de Hebron era un rasgo que distinguia, en opinién de 
Lazar, al tratado castellano de otros itinerarios de Tierra Santa®, pero Fretellus empieza 
también con Hebron y la formulaci6n es a menudo sorprendentemente similar: 





3 F. L(ecoy), recension de La Fazienda de Ultra Mar en Romania 90, 1969, pp.574- 


576; A.D.DEYERMOND, A Literary History of Spain: The Middle Ages, Londres y Nueva. 


York 1971, pp.84-85; R.LLAPESA, Historia de la lengua espafiola, 8a edicion, Madrid 1980, 
pp.233-234; J.M.DIEZ BORQUE y A. ENA BORDONADA, “La prosa en la Edad Media”, 
en J.M. DIEZ BORQUE, Historia de la literatura espaiiola, I, Madrid 1980, pp.102-103. 
Ver también A. VALBUENA PRAT, Historia de la literatura espafiola, I: Edad Media, 9a 
edicién, Barcelona 1981, pp.182-183. Para enmiendas al texto revisado por Lazar, ver las 
recensiones de la Fazienda por H.F.WILLIAMS en Speculum 42, 1967, p.744; y por A. 
VARVARO en Romance Philology 23, 1969, pp.242-244. 

“ M. DEL CARMEN SANCHIS CALVO, El lenguaje de la Fazienda de Ultramar, 
Anejos del Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola 49, Madrid 1991, p.570. Deseo expresar mi 
agradecimiento al Profesor Moshé Lazar por haber llamado mi atencién sobre ese estudio 
detallado. 

5 P.C. BOEREN (ed.), Rorgo Fretellus de Nazareth et sa description de la Terre 
Sainte. Histoire et édition de texte, Amsterdam 1980, introduccién. 

$ Fazienda (nota 1, mas arriba), introduccion, p.33 


Ns 


Fretellus: 


Vertam eya stilum meum, 
sumens initium a Chebron... 


Hebron sita fuit in agro 
illo, in qua Ssummus 
dispositor primum patrem 
nostrum plasmavit Adam 
et inspiravit... 


Est autem Hebron iuxta 
vallem lacrimarum sita. 

Vallis lacrimarum dicta 

eo quod centum annis in ea 
luxit Adam filium suum Abel. 
In qua et postea monitus ab 
angelo cognovit Evam uxorem 
suam, ex qua genuit 

filium suum Seth, 

de tribu cuius Christus 

erat oriundus’. 
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Fazienda: 


... conpegemos en Ebron... 


En Ebron trobamos que plasmo 
el Nuestro Sennor e aspiro 
a Adam, nuestro padre...’ 


Ally es Val de lacrimarum, 

e por essol dizen Valle. 
Lacrimarum que ally ploro 
Adam asso fijo Abel luengos 
tienpos. 

Pues le fue amonestado del 
angel 

e engendro 

un fijo que ovo nonbre Seth, 
del qual linnage veno Christus 
segunt la humanydat?. 


En otros casos, también, laredaccion dela Fazienda es muy similar a lade Fretellus, 
como por ejemplo en la descripcién de Nazaret: 


Fretellus: 


... Nazareth, civitas Galylee, 
Civitas proprie Salvatoris, 
€0 quod in ea conceptus 


Pa tag nsec eee ing nn 


Fazienda, p.43 


Fazienda: 


Nazaret, cibdat de Galylea, 
cibdat propria de Sant 
Salvador, por que en ella 


* Fretellus (nota 5, mas arriba), c.8, p.9. En los afios 1160 éste y otros parrafos de 
Fretellus (0 de la hipotética fuente de Fretellus, el “Compendio antiguo”) fueron utilizados por 
Juan de Wurzburgo. La similitud entre Juan de Wurzburgo y la Fazienda ya habia sido notada 
por Lazar, Fazienda, introduccién, pp.37-38. Acerca del hipotético “Compendio antiguo” ver 
T.TOBLER (ed.), Theoderici Libellus de locis sanctis, St.Gallen y Paris 1865, introduccién, 


Pp.147-160 
Fazienda, p.44 
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et nutritus fuit. Nazareth fue nodrido(r). Nazaret fue 
interpretatur flos vel en tenptaciones flor o 
virgultum. Nec sine causa, verdugo e es coracon, 
cum in ea flos ortus sit que en aquella cibdat 
ex fructu cuius seculum nacio verga’®. 
repletum est. Flos ille 
virgo Maria...!! 


Dado que Fretellus escribia por los afios 1130 y 1140, en tanto que el lenguaje de 
la Fazienda es del siglo XIII, es evidente que el compilador del tratado castellano fue 
quien tradujo o parafraseé pasajes extraidos del Fretellus y no lo contrario. Incluso 
se puede observar en un pasaje que el compilador castellano interpreté mal la fuente 
latina. Hablando de Tiro, hace la sorprendente afirmacién de que la conquista de la 
ciudad por el Patriarca Bermudo -o sea la conquista de Tiro en 1124 bajo el liderazgo 
de Gormond(Warmund) de Picquigny, patriarca de Jerusalen- sirvid de trampolin para 
la conquista del Reino de Jerusalén. Este aserto resulta explicable cuando se compara 
con el pasaje paralelo de Fretellus: 


Fazienda: Fretellus: 

Depues el tienpo de los Tyrum beate memorie 

Francos, 

l’apatriarcha Bermudo patriarcha Warmundus 

la cerco e la conbatio Domini preeunte gratia 
viriliter tempore Francorum 
terra marique 

con sos conpanneros Veneticorum auxilio 

e presola obsedit et cepit, 

e dalli conquirio regnum inde David sublimans 

el regno de Jherusalem’?. et accrescens!?. 


© Fazienda, p.124. Pero decia realmente el manuscrito en tenptaciones y cora¢on? 

" Fretellus, c.37, p.25. La descripcién de Juan de Wurzburgo es algo mas extensa: 
“[Nazareth] caput est Galileae et proprie civitas Salvatoris dicitur eo, quod ipse in ea 
conceptus et nutritus fuit, unde et ipse Nazarenus nuncupatur. Nazareth interpretatur 
‘flos’ etc.”, R.B.C. HUYGENS, ed.: Peregrinationes tres. Saewulf, Johannes 
Wirziburgensis, Theodericus, Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 139, Tumhout 
1994, p.80. Por otra parte, la descripcién andénima del siglo XII publicada por De Vogiié es 
apreciablemente mas corta: Nazareth civitas Galilee in qua Ihesus nutritus fuit. Nazareth 
interpretatur flos”, M. DE VOGUE, Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, Paris 1860, reimpr. 
Jerusalén 1973, p.423. Evidentemente, el compilador de la Fazienda utiliz6 el Fretellus, 0 un 
texto derivado de éste, y no la descripcién andénima. Esa conclusién viene corroborada por el texto 
citado en la nota 13 y en la carta dedicatoria que se discute mas adelante. 

® Fazienda, p.124. En larecensioncitadaenlanota3 mas arriba, Alberto Varvaro sefiala 
que ese aserto es prueba de que la Fazienda no fue escrita por un franco de Tierra Santa (p.240) 

* Fretellus, c.26, p.19. La descripcién anonima del siglo XII dice asi: “Tyrum beate 
memorie Patriarcha Warmundus Domini praceunte gratia diebus nostris terra marique 
Veneticorum auxilio viriliter obsedit et cepit.”, DE VOGUE, Eglises (nota 1 1, mas arriba), 
p.432. El pasaje no figura en la descripcion de Juan de Wurzburgo. 
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Evidentemente, el autor del tratado castellano, desconociendo la historia del 
Reino de Jerusalén, did una interpretaciOn erronea a la frase regnum inde David 
sublimans et accrescens, creyendo que fue desde Tiro que el reino empezo a crecer 
y extenderse’*. 

Es posible que la Fazienda sea una traduccion al castellano, hechaenel siglo XIII, 
de un tratado escrito en latin algo antes de 1151 para Raimundo de Toledo y parcial- 
mente derivado de Fretellus? Indicios internos apuntan en sentido negativo, pues la 
Fazienda contiene algunos detalles que son caracteristicos del siglo XIII. Asi, la 
Fazienda sitha Cafarnaim no en el Mar de Galilea (como Io hacen correctamente 
Fretellus y otros autores del siglo XII) sino en el Mediterraneo, al norte de Cesarea!®. 
Esa localizacion, que intrigaba a Lazar, aparece sin embargo en dos itinerarios del siglo 
XIII, escritos en francés'®. Del mismo modo, el pasaje de la Fazienda acerca de “San 
Juan de Bois”, que no tiene equivalente en el Fretellus, se parece a la referencia a 
“Sainz Jehanz du Bois” en una continuacion del siglo XIII a la cronica de Guillermo 
de Tiro'’. Cabe suponer, pues, que el compilador de la Fazienda tuvo ante si no sélo 
el Fretellus sino también alguna otra fuente del siglo XIII; quizas utilizara una 
adaptacion tardia de Fretellus'®. 

Seguin sefiala atinadamente Félix Lecoy, nada en la Fazienda permite suponer un 
conocimiento personal o directo de Tierra Santa por parte del compilador'®. Sus 
conocimientos indirectos parecen haber sido endebles, segun lo da a entender su 
afirmacién de que latoma de Tiro marcael inicio de laconquista del pais. Su familiaridad 
con la Biblia hebrea e incluso con la exégesis judia, demostrada de modo indiscutible 
por Lazar”°, da pie para suponer que se trataba de un judio converso castellano del 
siglo XIII. De hecho se ha dicho que muchas particularidades del léxico dela Fazienda 
tienen sus equivalentes en Ja tradicién del ladino”!. 


“ Paramas similitudes entre el Fretellus y la Fazienda, ver por ejemplo los pasajes acerca 
de Betulia y Cesarea: Fretellus, cc.36, 74, pp.24, 42; Fazienda, pp.113, 125 

'S Fazienda, pp.124-125, con nota 836 

© H. MICHELANT y G. RAYNAUD (edd.), Itinéraires a Jérusalem et descriptions 
de la Terre Sainte rédigés en francais aux XIe, XIle et XIIle siécles, Geneve 1882, pp.90, 
180. Sinembargo, Benjamin de Tudela, en su itinerario escrito en hebreo alrededor del afio 1170, 
también situa Cafarnaum a orillas del Mediterraneo: M.N. ADLER (Ed.), The Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, Londres 1907, p.21.Cf. PRAWER, Latin Kingdom (nota 3, mas arriba), 
pp.206, 294. 

" Fazienda, p.137; MICHELANT y RAYNAUD, Itinéraires. p.170. El peregrino 
aleman Theoderich, que visitd Tierra Santa en 1 172, escribe por su parte: “Exinde ad Sanctum 
Johannem sive ad locum qui appellatur ‘Silvestris’ transitur”. HUY GENS: Peregrinationes 
tres (nota 11, mas arriba), p.184. 

© Para mas detalles geograficos de la Fazienda no derivados del Fretellus, ver las 
referencias a El Gué Jacob, Acre, Grant Maomaria, Fazienda, pp.113, 123, 139. 

© Ver la recension mencionada en la nota 3, mas arriba, p.576. 

20 Fazienda, introduccién, pp.20-27 

* P. LOPEZ, “Une ‘Biblia medieval romanceada’. Lexique”, en Mélanges offerts 4 
Charles Vincent Aubrun, ed. H.V. SEPHIHA, I, Paris 1975, p.413; H.V. SEPHIHA, Le 
Ladino (Judeo-espagnol calque). Structure et évolution d’une langue liturgique, II, Paris, 
1979, pp.445-469. Nomehasido posible consultar el articulo de este ultimo autor, “Ladinismes 
dans la Fazienda de Ultra Mar, une ‘Biblia medieval romanceada’ du XIle siécle”, en Actes 
du deuxigme Congrés International d’ Etude des Cultures de la Mediterranée occidentale, 
Algiers 1978, pp.220-226 
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Por ultimo, ,como se le ocurrié al compilador la idea de iniciar su obra con un 
intercambio epistolar entre Remont, ar¢cobispo de Toledo y Almerich, arcidiano de 
Antiochya?. De nuevo es Fretellus quien nos sugiere la respuesta. Los manuscritos 
de su segunda version comienzan con una carta dedicatoria de Fretellus archidiaconus 
Antiochie a R. (o Rodrico) Dei gracia Toletano comiti”. En la version oficial de la 
Curia romana, compilada entre 1356 y 1362 por el cardenal Nicolas Rosselli, la carta 
aparece escrita por Fretellus archidiaconus y va dirigida a Raimundo dei gratia 
Tholetano comiti?>. Cabe suponer, pues, que en el siglo XIII existia algun manuscrito 
que mencionaba a Fretellus, arcediano de Antioquia, y a Raimundo, conde de Toledo, 
y que el compilador de la Fazienda dio alli rienda suelta a su fantasia. 


22 Fretellus, pp.48-50, 53. Se ha sugerido que este R. pudo haber sido Rodrigo, conde 
de Traba, que en 1137-38 doné la villa de Pasarelosala Iglesia del Santo Sepulcro: G. BRESC- 
BAUTIER (Ed.), Le cartulaire du Chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, Paris 1984, 
p.170, nota 2. 


*° Fretellus, p.80. La version oficial aparece en E. BALUZE, Miscellanea, ed. G.D. 
MANSI, I, Lucca 1751, pp.434-439. 
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A second incarnation in Frankish Jerusalem 


Ranieri, patron saint of Pisa, remains virtually unknown to historians of the 
Frankish Levant. One looks for him in vain even in so thorough a study as 
Reinhold Réhricht’s Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem of 1898, or in such 
wide-ranging a collection of contemporaneous pilgrim accounts as Sabino 
De Sandoli’s /tinera Hierosolymitana Crucesignatorum of 1978-84. This is 
so despite the fact that Ranieri lived in rwelfth-century Jerusalem for many 
years, and his Life, written in Pisa by his disciple Benincasa a few years 
after his death, contains several bits of information pertinent to the history 
of the Frankish kingdom.' Neither have historians of the medieval church 
noted the startlingly unique self-perceptions that Ranieri reached while in 
Jerusalem. It is fitting therefore to introduce this extraordinary Christian 
in a Festschrift dedicated to a scholar whose contributions to the history of 
the crusading era and its spirituality have been so manifold, important and 
influential. " 

A bon-vivant, lyre-playing yet literate son of a wealthy Pisan, young 
Ranieri came under the influence of the saintly Albert of Corsica, underwent 
an intense conversion and adopted a life of great austerity. While still a 
merchant, Ranieri sailed to the Frankish kingdom with some fellow Pisans. 
After a stay in Tyre he left for Jerusalem and became a hermit. Many years 
later he returned to Pisa, where his many miracles rendered him famous. 
He died there on 17 June 1160. 


' Luse the recent edition of the Vita sancti Ruinerii confessoris de civitate pisana by R. Gregoire, San 
Ranieri di Pisa (1117-1160) in un ritratto agiografico inedito del secolo XII, Biblioteca del Bollettino 
Storico Pisano. Collana Storica 36 (Ospedaletto, 1990). pp. 99-254 (hereatter quoted as VR). The 
work had been formerly printed, from a single manuscript, in deta Sanctorum, Juni iV (Paris and 
Rome, 1867), pp. 345-81. Grégoire inserted the section numbers of the earlier edition into his own; 

eed | footnotes the section numbers are followed by the page numbers of Grégoire's edition, 

For Ranieri in the west, see C. Morris, ‘San Ranieri of Pisa: The Power and Limitations of Sancticy 
in Twelfth-Century Italy’, JEH 45 (1994), 588-99. 
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This is the only certain date of Ranieri’slife, given by Bernardo Maragone, 
a contemporary, in his Annales Pisani, Since Ranieri’s biographer, Benin- 
casa, relates that some time after his arrival in Jerusalem the Lord ordered 
him to drink water only, and that he did so for more or less twenty years 
until his death,* it has been conjectured that he arrived in the Levant in 
about 1140.° It is possible, however, to date his arrival more precisely. Having 
described Ranieri’s behaviour aboard ship while on the way to the Levant, 
Benincasa goes on to relate an incident that took place before Lent in some 
unspecified town, and then reports that at Christmas Ranieri was in the 
church of the Blessed Mary in Tyre, where the bishop of Sidon officiated 
instead of the local archbishop, who had departed for Rome.° Now, the 
archbishop of Tyre in the years 1135-45 was Fulcher of Angouléme, and it 
has been convincingly argued that he came to Rome in the fall of 1138 to ask 
for his pallium.’ It is plausible therefore to assume that Ranieri went east 
with the spring sailing of 1138 (if not earlier) and that in December of that 
year he was in Tyre. Ranieri’s return from Jerusalem to Pisa can be dated 
still more precisely, for Benincasa reports that he sailed home from Acre 
aboard the galley of the Pisan nobleman Ranieri Bottacci, who had been 
sent by his commune on a mission ‘in Menphyna Babilloniam’ — that is, to 
Egypt — and carried it out successfully.® Now it is known from other sources 
that the Pisan envoy Ranieri Bottacci concluded a commercial treaty with 
Fatimid Egypt in February 1154 and on 10 May of that year obtained in 
Antioch privileges for the commune of Pisa.” We may conclude therefore 
that our Ranieri stayed in the kingdom of Jerusalem between 1138 and 1154. 

What light does Benincasa’s Life of Ranieri shed on the realities of life 
in Outremer of that period? First, we learn something about a merchant’ 
routine. On his way to the east ‘to trade and make profit’, Ranieri - still 
dressed as a layman — fasted for days, but nevertheless ‘did not neglect to 
row vigorously or perform continually the tasks requisite aboard ship’."° 


> Bernardo Maragone, Annales Pisani, ed. M. L. Gentile in RISNS 6.2 (Bologna, 1930-6), pp. 22-3- 
The chronicler refers to Ranieri as ‘Ranerius Sciacca’, venerated as saint on land and sea. 

4 VR, 34, p. 131. 

5 See for instance N. Caturegli, ‘Ranieri di Pisa’, in Bibliotheca Sanctorum, 13 vols. (Rome, 1961-70): 
u1: 37; D. H. Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 4th edn. (Oxford, 1997), p. 422. 

VR, 26, pp. 123-4. 

7 Sec J. G, Rowe, “The Papacy and the Ecclesiastical Province of Tyre (1100-1187)', Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 43 (1960-1), 181. 

8 VR, 59-61, pp. 157-60. 

9 W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age, trans. F. Raynaud, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1885-6), 
1: 392—3; S. Scalfati, ‘Bottacci, Ranieri’, in Diztonario biografico degli Italiani, 55 vols. to date (Rome, 
1960—), 13: 387-9; M-L. Favreau-Lilie, Die Italiener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Kreuzzug bis zum 
Tode Heinrichs von Champagne (1098-1197) (Amsterdam, 1989), p. 166. 

'° VR, 22, pp. 120-1. 
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Thus we see that a merchant was expected to do a sailor’s chores during the 
crossing; apparently there was as yet no clear-cut differentiation between 
the rwo roles. Later we learn that Ranieri possessed a chest in which he 
kept his money and which, probably already in Outremer, he once opened 
in order to count his bezants. With the approach of Lent he set out to sell 
cheese in the market." Benincasa does not mention where Ranieri obtained 
his ‘purchasable cheese’. He may have brought it from Pisa, for export of 
cheese from Italy to the Levant is known from other sources.’? Neither 
does Benincasa spell out at which market Ranieri intended to do business; 
possibly it was one of the markets of Tyre, the city in which the next incident 
occurs. In any case, no transaction took place, as Ranieri had a vision in 
which the Lord told him to give away his worldly possessions. Ranieri 
sent back to Pisa by trustworthy messengers the goods of the societates he 
held? — and thus we learn that, like so many merchants of his day, Ranieri 
entered into commenda partnerships by which he received funds or goods 
from investors who remained in Pisa. Since in Pisa both a unilateral and a 
bilateral commenda was called societas,'* we remain in the dark with regard 
to the exact nature of Ranieri’s partnerships. 

We learn also about some facets of life in Jerusalem, where Ranieri ar- 
rived on the Easter that followed the Christmas he spent in Tyre. He came 
to Jerusalem with his fellow Pisan merchants but left them in order to 
become a hermit, walking henceforth barefoot and clad in a hair shirt. As 
Ranieri’s erstwhile companions were looking everywhere for him, he hid 
for eight days, until they left town, with the recluses who lived atop the 
walls of Jerusalem.’ The existence of such recluses has been known for 
some time. Gerard of Nazareth mentions the Hungarian priest Cosmas, 
who shut himself in a cell on the top of Jerusalem’s walls — he appears as 
a witness to a charter of 1135 that paves the way for the construction of 
a Hungarian hospice in Jerusalem — and Conrad of Montferrat laments 
in 1188 that, after Saladin’s conquest a year earlier, the walls of Jerusalem 
were bereft of the hermits who had inhabited them.'® Benincasa relates 


" VR, 23, p. 121. 

* See for instance A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergebietes bis zum 
Ende der Kreuzziige (Munich and Berlin, 1906), p. 185. 

° VR, 24, p. 123. 

't See R. S. Lopez and I, W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World (New York, 1955), 
PP- 175, 180-1; D. Herlihy, Pisa in the Early Renaissance: A Study in Urban Growth (New Haven and 
London, 1958), p. 208. 

S VR, 30, p. 127. 

© See Gerard of Nazareth, De conversatione virorum Dei in Terra Sancta morantium, ch. 9, in B. Z. 
Kedar, ‘Gerard of Nazareth, a Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin East’, DOP 37 (1983), 
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that there were many of them in Ranieri’s days.'? One of them frequently 
invited Ranieri to eat and drink wine with him, but, once Ranieri vowed 
to drink only water, he was told that he was no longer welcome. Hence- 
forward Ranieri took lodgings with a pious Roman matron who treated 
him as her only son and prepared his meals.'® He spent much time in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and received there any amount of alms from 
worshippers, until the Lord forbade him to collect more than twenty-nine 
coins." In Jerusalem's market one could purchase bread of different quali- 
ties; for seven years Ranieri used to buy a mouldy loaf and bring it to the 
matron’s dwellings.*° We hear also of Jerusalem’s cold winters, with Ranieri 
plodding barefoot, in deep snow, from one church to another.” 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where Ranieri spent much time 
praying at the Tomb itself, he was distressed by his inability to understand 
the divine service of the Armenians that took place there; then God made 
him comprehend it better than he had ever understood the Latin one.” 
(No other oriental Christians are mentioned in the Life). He asked the 
canons of the Sepulchre to permit him to spend Lent at their sanctuary of 
Quarantena, the traditional site of Christ’s forty-day fast, where the brothers 
had to perform manual labour.’ Once, on Christmas Eve, as ‘all the people 
of that kingdom’ were about to assemble in Bethlehem, Ranieri realized that 
he was still in Jerusalem at Nones and made great haste to reach Bethlehem 
before Vespers but, miraculously transported, he got there even as the ninth 
hour was striking.*4 The distance from Jerusalem to Bethlehem’s Church 
of the Nativity amounts to about nine kilometres; the fact that Ranieri 
worried that he would not be able to cover it between Nones and Vespers 
suggests that he was in rather frail physical condition. 

From Jerusalem, Ranieri undertook three longer trips, one ‘ad sanctum 
Abramium’ (that is, to Hebron), the others to Nazareth and Mount Tabor. 
He went to Hebron hoping that God would show him there how to relieve 


72, repr. in Kedar, The Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries (Aldershot, 1993), IV: p. 72: Le 
Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, ed. G. Bresc-Bautier, Documents relatifs a 
l'histoire des croisades publiés par l’'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 15 (Paris, 1984), no. 
101, p. 220; Cart., no. 858, 1: 531. Also, Orderic Vitalis refers to the ‘fideles reclusos qui coelesti 
theoriae in muris lerusalem intendebant’, The Ecclesiastical History, 13.33, ed. M. Chibnall, 6 vols. 
(Oxford, 1968-80), vi: 496 (the English translation is inaccurate). 

'7 VR, 34, p. 132. 8 VR, 30, 34-5, 61, pp. 128, 132, 159. 

'2 VR, 35, pp. 132-3. Grégoire assumes (sbid., p. 133, footnote) that thirty coins may have recalled the 
remuneration of Judas Iscariot’s treason. 

2° VR, 52, pp. 149-50. "VR, $7) pp. 154-5. 2 VR, 30, pp. 127-8. 

* VR, 40, pp. 137-8. Patriarch William of Jerusalem donated Quarantena to the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1133-4. Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre, no. 21, pp. 77-8. 

4 VR, 53, p. 151. 
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the acute pain in his mouth and arm that a small, flying animal had inflicted 
on him while upon Jerusalem’s walls, a pain that did not pass after the sting 
was extracted from his mouth and that no medicine could mitigate. The 
road from Jerusalem to Hebron, so relates Benincasa, was especially rough: 
horses lost their iron horseshoes, and men and women who walked there 
on foot often returned without soles to their shoes. Another danger lurking 
there was that of the Ascalonitans — which means that even several years 
after the erection, in about 1134, of the castle of Bethgibelin along the 
Ascalon—Hebron road, Muslim raiders from Fatimid Ascalon were feared 
by Franks and pilgrims travelling between Jerusalem and Hebron.” (The 
Life does not spell out why the Ascalonite were dangerous and makes 
no mention of Saracens at all). Nevertheless, Ranieri took to this road 
barefoot and yet came to no harm. He made his way in the company of 
other pilgrims, and a pious man from the region of Pisa, by the name of 
Homo Dei, carried for him the caskets that contained the alms he had been 
given. Unfortunately Benincasa does not waste a word about what Ranieri 
saw in Hebron. He does relate, however, that when Homo Dei returned 
to Jerusalem, his feet were gravely injured, his shins and hips immensely 
swollen and bursting with pus. Despite the unbearable stench, Ranieri 
treated his ailing companion faithfully”® — not unlike another Jerusalemite 
hermit, Alberic, who washed a leper’s feet and, when the water mixed with 
pus made him sick, forced himself to plunge his face into the foul liquid 
and draw in some part of it.”7 

The priests serving in the church of Nazareth, aware of Ranieri’s saint- 
liness, allowed him to stay there at whichever hour of the day or night he 
chose to. Ranieri remained there all night long to complete his prayers, 
with the church door firmly locked from the outside. Benincasa, obviously 
repeating what he heard from Ranieri, remarks here that ‘the transmarine 
clerics celebrate Nocturn at the first crow of the cock and, upon completing 
the service, go back to sleep in their own abodes’.”8 

While under way to Mount Tabor he came upon two animals ‘which the 
common people call /onzas’.*? Now, /onza or Jonca is an enigmatic creature 
of Outremer, hitherto known from its appearance in the Tractatus de locis 


* Benincasa’s casual mention of the fear inspired by the Ascalonitans indicates that William of Tyre’s 
explicit statements that Bethgibelin and other castles erected in the 1130s and early 1140s around 
Ascalon were intended to block raids from that Egyptian-ruled stronghold (WT, 14.8, 22, 15.24. 
Pp. 640, 660, 706-7) should be taken at face value. This would call for some modification of the 
argument advanced by R. Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 

; (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 15-17. 

. R, 30-2, pp. 128-30. *7 Gerard of Nazareth, De conversatione virorum Dei, ch. 11, p. 72. 

VR, 38, PP. 135-6. *2 VR, 47, p. 45. 
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et statu terre sancte, the systematic description of the Frankish kingdom 
of Jerusalem in the years preceding the Battle of Hattin, and in the works 
based on it. The 7ractatus describes this creature as ‘a certain most ferocious 
animal from whose ferocity no animal can be safe and which, as they say, 
frightens the lion’.*° Benincasa solves the mystery. For him, lonzas are none 
other than hyenas, ‘faster and bolder than lions’, who are engendered by a 
leopard and a lioness or by a lion and a leopardess. He adds that, far from 
being afraid of people, they attack them and tear to pieces those they lay 
hold of. But when Ranieri saw them from afar lurking on both sides of 
the desert way he was taking, he continued to move forward fearlessly, and 
the animals received him as if he were a friend, heads lowered and tails 
clinging caressingly to him." The incident figures in the cycle of episodes 
from San Ranieri’s life that Andrea Bonaiuti da Firenze painted in the 1370s 
in Pisa’s Camposanto. The cycle is evidently based on Benincasa’s Life; but 
Bonaiuti, obviously unfamiliar with the way a hyena looks, painted two 
somewhat strange-looking leopards kneeling before the saint.” 

We have seen that in 1154 Ranieri sailed home from Acre aboard the 
galley of the Pisan nobleman Ranieri Bottacci, who had been on an off- 
cial mission to Egypt and Antioch. The question has been raised whether 
Bottacci also stopped in the kingdom of Jerusalem and discussed there a 
grant of privileges for his commune.» Benincasa’s Life provides a definite 
answer to the first part of the question. We are told that Bottacci sailed 
from Alexandria to Joppe, ‘now commonly called laffa’, and ascended to 
Jerusalem with some of his followers who had vowed to go there on pil- 
grimage. In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre he encountered Ranieri for 
the first time. Later he and his party continued to ‘the holy river’ — that 
is, the Jordan — and on their way back he asked Ranieri to intercede for 
him with the Lord that he might return home safely, unharmed by the 
pirates who were poised to attack him. He then sailed from Jaffa to Acre, 
where he was joined by Ranieri, who had in the meantime received God's 
permission to leave Jerusalem and return home. While on the high seas, 
Bottaccis galley was approached by two Pisan galleys in the service of the 
emperor of Constantinople — that is, Emperor Manuel Comnenus. These 
Pisans invited Bottacci to come to the emperor, who was nearby, but as 


© See B. Z. Kedar, “The Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane’, in The Crusades and 
their Sources. Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, ed. }. France and W. G. Zajac (Aldershot, 1998), 
p. 128. 

® VR, 47, p. 145. 

® The scene is reproduced in G. Kaftal, Saints in Italian Art, 3 vols. (Florence, 1952-85), 1: conography 
of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, col. 877-8, fig. 988: 13. 

3 Favreau-Lilie, /taliener, p. 166. The author presumes that Bottacci did hold such discussions. 
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Bottacci was not empowered by his commune to meet Manuel, he was by 
no means willing to do so. When it transpired that they intended to force 
him to approach the emperor and Ranieri became aware of the situation, 
he advised Bottacci to order his men to start rowing. Ranieri gave them his 
blessing, and consequently the hostile galleys, though in hot pursuit, were 
soon left far behind as if unable to move, and Bottacci’s men lost sight of 
them.}# The miraculous escape reminds us that we are reading a saint's Life; 
Bottacci’s unwillingness to meet Emperor Manuel should be understood 
against the background of the growing chill in Pisan-Byzantine relations 
that came about at that time.> 
KKK 

Thus Ranieri’s Life is a source of some value for the history of the Frankish 
kingdom. But its main importance lies in the light it sheds on the extraor- 
dinary figure of Ranieri himself. He is not the only hermit of the Frankish 
kingdom whose biography has come down to us. Gerard of Nazareth — an 
exact contemporary of Ranieri, who appears in the sources for the last time 
in 1161 — wrote the De conversatione virorum Dei in Terra Sancta morantium, 
in which at least twenty-one hermits and holy men were portrayed.3° But 
whereas the lives of these men are known only through the jejune sum- 
maries of some chapters of Gerard’s work that the Magdeburg Centuriators 
saw fit to prepare in the mid-sixteenth century, Ranieri is the subject of a 
full-fledged, detailed biography, written soon after his death that survives 
in two manuscripts of the late thirteenth and mid-fourteenth centuries. 
There are many similarities between Gerard’s Men of God and Ranieri, 
and one is left wondering whether Gerard might have dedicated to Ranieri 
one of the chapters the Centuriators did not choose to summarize. 

Ranieri’s Life, unlike the summaries of Gerard's biographies, enables us 
to follow his staggering spiritual progress step by step. Still in Pisa, he 
undergoes a profound conversion that leaves him temporarily blind. While 
aboard ship with his merchandise on his way to the east, he prays to God to 
be divested of all his belongings and be allowed to assume a long hairshirt. 
In the wake of his arrival in the east he has visions of the Lord ordering 
him to give away his possessions and, on the same day that the Lord was 
stripped naked on Calvary, to divest himself of the hairshirt he had asked 


VR, 59-63, pp. 157-62. 

On Pisa’s dissociation from Byzantium and its reasons, see Favreau-Lilie, /taliener, pp. 166-7. 
It is to Andrew Jotischky’s great credit to have realized chat Ranieri and Gerard's holy men form 
part of the same phenomenon. See A. Jotischky, The Perfection of Solitude. Hermits and Monks in 
the Crusader States (University Park, Penn., 1995), pp. 169, 171-3, 77. His recapitulation of some 
episodes of Ranieri’s Life is not, however, always accurate. 
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for. Ranieri duly sends his commenda goods back to his partners and writes 
to his sister Bella instructing her to dispose of his patrimony as she sees 
fit.37 

Now portents and visions start to follow swiftly upon one another. In 
Tyre, in the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Ranieri hears the bishop 
of Sidon announce in his Christmas sermon that “God is now among us 
and has put on the flesh of one of you for the salvation of all Christians’. 
The many Pisans present, so relates Benincasa, are greatly amazed by these 
words and, as they look around, their eyes come to rest on Ranieri. In the 
same church Ranieri later has a nightly vision of the Virgin, who announces 
that his body will find its final rest in her church in Pisa. On the subsequent 
Good Friday he comes to Calvary, hands out his clothes to the priest and the 
poor and then ‘nude and without trousers’ offers his hairshirt and psalter at 
the altar; the priest returns both to him. Ranieri, clad solely in his hairshirt, 
spends the following night in the Lord’s Temple — that is, the Dome of 
the Rock — and soon its priest learns through a thrice-repeated vision that 
‘God who was stripped today on Calvary is now stripped in this Temple 
for the salvation of the Christian people.’ When the priest calls upon the 
congregated worshippers to search for him within the edifice, insisting that 
he must be therein, Ranieri flees.3® For him, what the bishop hinted at in 
Tyre at Christmas, the priest of the Lord’s Temple spells out at Easter. 

Soon visions are supplemented by auditions. For instance, on one occa- 
sion Ranieri hears a voice telling him to return from Hebron to Jerusalem; 
on another he is told which alms to receive;#? while praying in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre his body begins to exude a pleasant odour; praying 
in the Lord’s Temple he sees a small, white dove that flutters towards his 
right ear, and feels the Holy Spirit enter him in this guise; in Nazareth and 
Quarantena the Devil unsuccessfully attempts to obstruct his prayers.*° 

His experiences became still more remarkable during his Lent fast at 
Quarantena, as he is saying the Psalter especially for his father, Glandulf, 
his mother, Mingarda, and his sister, Bella, as well as for his master the priest 
Henry, for John of Corsica and for Bernard the shoemaker. While saying 
the verse of the Psalter that, according to the Latin rendering of the Bible, 
reads: ‘You made Man little less than the angels’ (Psalms 8:6), his voice is 
stifled and, despite all efforts, he cannot utter a word. Then the smell of 
incense comes out of his mouth and nostrils, and with it a resonant voice, 
much different from his own, that tells him, idiosyncratically paraphrasing 


37_ VR, 22-5, pp. 120-3. The name of Ranieri’s sister is spelled out in VR, 41, p. 138. 
38 VR, 26-9, pp. 123-7. 9: VR, 32, 35, pp. 130, 132-3. 
4° VR, 36, 37, 39s 40, Pp- 133-4, 136-7, 138. 
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Psalms 8:6-7: ‘I made myself less than my angels, I crowned you with glory 
and honour, and I set you over all my works’. Soon afterwards Ranieri’s 
exalted standing is revealed still more explicitly when the voice tells him: 
‘Glory to the Father in you, glory to the Son in you, glory to the Holy 
Spirit in you." A shaken Ranieri closes the Psalter and avers, kneeling, 
that he does not deserve that God should speak through his mouth. He is 
immediately answered: ‘Hear me, my son. [am God your creator, I created 
you from your mother's womb. I am the resurrection of the dead: therefore 
I have chosen you to manifest my power in you, in this generation and 
people, in my city and yours, and in my Christian people. I have thus 
established you in Zion that you might be a leader and a prince over my 
Christian people.’#* Finally, when Ranieri says the litany for the saints, 
God says: ‘Let my mother come and adore me in you; let my Michael 
come, Gabriel and Raphael and all my angels, and adore me in you. Let 
my patriarchs and prophets come, and adore me in you. Let my Peter come 
and adore me in you. Let my Paul come, and adore me in you.’ Taking him 
in this way through the various martyrs, confessors, virgins, widows and 
married women, he concludes: ‘Because of the Psalter that I read today over 
you, I shall let come today before the presence of my glory your father, your 
mother and your sister, your master the priest Henry, John of Corsica, and 
Bernard the shoemaker.’ The all-Christian sphere and Ranieri’s private 
one are thus closely intertwined. 

Henry may have been the master who taught Ranieri to read the Psalter; 
Benincasa does not divulge the identity of John of Corsica or the shoe- 
maker Bernard. He does relate that God's conversation with Ranieri was 
a long-drawn-out one, lasting from morning to midday. Benincasa adds 
that Ranieri told him that by explaining through his (Ranieri’s) mouth the 
entire Psalter, God bestowed on him what he had never conferred upon 
any angel or saint [and, according to another version: upon his mother or 
upon any angel or saint], and then reiterates that God called on these to 
adore him in Ranieri. Here Benincasa reveals that Ranieri met with the 
disapproval of people who, misunderstanding his words, claimed he was 
glorifying himself and ‘setting himself before’ God’s mother, angels and 
saints. Benincasa does not explain why he thinks that the latter charge was 
tooted in misapprehension. He goes on to relate that Ranieri aroused the ire 
of a priest at Quarantena, who told him that the Devil is always in church 
and, like Ranieri, always fasts. In the wake of a nightly vision Ranieri called 


* VR, 41, pp. 138-9. VR, 42, p. 140. VR, 44, pp. 141-2. 
* Grégoire’s edition has proponit: VR, 45, p. 143. | follow here Acta Sanctorum, Junit IV, p. 355, which 
has; praponit. 
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upon the priest to do penance as his life was drawing to its close; the priest 
was derisive; soon thereafter he left Quarantena and disappeared forever,s 

Ranieri then ascends Mount Tabor — at this stage Benincasa refers to 
him as ‘God's holy hermit’ — and, when the abbot and the monks retire 
for their afternoon nap, he contemplates the Transfiguration and suddenly 
sees Moses, Elias and Jesus, the latter in a splendour seven times brighter 
than that of the sun. Upon his return to Jerusalem he has a vision of the 
Lord, who shows him three candles, of which the middle one is much 
taller than the others. The Lord explains that they stand for his three holy 
places, Quarantena, the Sepulchre and Mount Tabor, with the Sepulchre 
the pre-eminent of the three. Ranieri, having seen the lesser two sites, is 
therefore called upon to remain at the Sepulchre — which he does, leaving 
it only to eat and sleep.* 

Soon Ranieri’s first miracle takes place. He invites a pauper to share his 
bread; the pauper leaves sated and grateful, but the bread remains almost 
whole. This is repeated nine times, and God tells the thankful Ranieri: 
‘As I sated five thousand people from five loaves, and some bread was left 
over, so have you sated today, from me, ten men by a single loaf which you 
preserved almost in its entirety. Therefore today I have made you like me.’#” 
But when Ranieri seeks to cure some of Jerusalem’s sick by laying hands 
on them, God forbids him to do so, explaining that ‘in these lands’ this 
honour is reserved to his mother; but he will lead Ranieri to another place 
and cure many people through his ministry. This, comments Benincasa, 
we know to have happened in innumerable cases, referring of course to the 
miracles Ranieri wrought in Pisa both before and after his death. 

Next, Ranieri expiates the sins of others. As he is praying in the Sepulchre 
for the Church and its priests, he hears God responding, once again through 
his own mouth: ‘I have given the priests into the hands of Satan’. Ranieri - 
whom Benincasa calls at this stage ‘intercessor noster’ — sinks to the ground 
and, tearing his hair, exclaims: “O Lord, since we are following in their 
footsteps, are not the people betrayed as well? And what will happen to 
monks and canons?’ God answers: ‘Should the canons and monks do what 
they promise, they will come to me; if not, they will be lumped with the 
others’. A thunderstruck Ranieri is unable to pray or do anything for eight 
days. Then the word of God comes unto him — we see that Benincasa uses 
here the language of the Old Testament — telling him to do penance for the 


4 VR, 44-6, pp. 142-4. 4° VR, 47-9, pp. 144-7. 47 VR, 50, pp. 147-8. 
VR, 55, p. 152. The wider context of this passage, as well as the relation between Ranieri and Gerard 
of Nazareth’s holy men, will be discussed in my ‘Cultural History of the Frankish Levant’, in 
preparation, 
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Christian people. For seven years Ranieri fasts on many days of the week, 
subsists on mouldy bread and water, and prays incessantly, until God tells 
him that he has done his due.*? 

The most startling revelation takes place some time after Ranieri’s mira- 
culous Christmas transposition to Bethlehem. God tells him: ‘I have made 
you like me; as I made myself the son of my [ Jewish] people for the salvation 
of the human race, assuming flesh of my maid, and as I carried that flesh 
to heaven, where it is now with me, so | am made now the son of my 
Christian people, for its salvation, by putting on your flesh. And [I shall 
make this flesh remain on earth, to be adored by all the peoples that are 
on it.’° What had been implied by Sidon’s bishop and the priest of the 
Lord’s Temple, what had been alluded to in God’s glosses on the Psalter 
at Quarantena, God proclaims now in so many words: Ranieri is nothing 
less than his, God's, second incarnation. Evidently Ranieri, whose first act 
in Jerusalem was — as Benincasa puts it in his prologue — to follow in his 
nakedness the naked Jesus, goes far beyond a mere imitation of Christ 
and comes to believe that he is his equal, the Father’s second Son. 

And this new Son —a layman — is capable of influencing his Father. When 
Ranieri hears from some Pisan pilgrims that a former Pisan vicedominus has 
become pope — they meant of course Eugenius III, elected in 1145 — he is 
elated. But when Ranieri hears how scandalously the Romans treat the new 
pope, he concludes that, ungrateful as they are for the advantages that the 
papacy’s presence in their midst has bestowed upon them, they deserve to 
be deprived of it. The word of God once again comes upon Ranieri, saying: 
‘Your thoughts have been made my thoughts and my ways your ways’, 
a double inversion of Isaiah 55:8. Thus the Father accepts here the Son’s 
reasoning. Yet it is also clear that this Son follows the Father's orders. For 
Ranieri doesnot leave Jerusalem for Pisa before God gives him explicit 
permission to do so.® It is:also possible that Ranieri’s self-perception ts 
more volatile than Benincasa’s Life suggests. 

In any case, Ranieri’s claim that he is God’s second incarnation is truly 
extraordinary. Benincasa’s account does not make clear when, in his mind, 
Ranieri first understood the full nature of his ministry. At an early point in 
the Life, Benincasa has the mature Ranieri mention that, while still in Pisa, 
his confessor referred to God’s habitaculum, or dwelling place, in him.** But 
it is plausible to assume that it was the prolonged stay at the Holy Places, 
and especially at the Tomb, that exerted a soul-shattering impact on this 


% VR, 51-2, pp. 148-50. 5° VR. 54, p. 152. "VR, 2, p. 102. * VR, 56, pp. 153-4. 
® VR, 60-1, pp. 158-9. 5+ VR, 4, p. 105; see also VR, 41, p. 138. 
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twelfth- -century enthusiast. Possibly it resembled in part the overwhelming 
impression today’s Jerusalem makes on some highly strung tourists, who 
are moved to feel called upon to proffer grandiose claims.* 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of Benincasa’s Life of Ranieri is 
the frank, uninhibited exposition of Ranieri’s revelations. Is this another 
emanation of the openness of twelfth-century culture? Or did the Life reach 
a restricted public — the two surviving manuscripts, one in Pisa and the 
other in Livorno, suggest that it did not circulate widely — and therefore did 
not arouse the antagonism one might expect? Or perhaps readers focused 
on the more traditional aspects of Ranieri’s career, and especially on his 
many miracles? The latter explanation is supported by the depiction of 
numerous scenes of Ranieri's life in the fourteenth-century frescoes in Pisa’s 
Camposanto and by his portrayal in other medieval paintings: nothing 
at all hints here at Ranieri’s exceptional pretensions, though the frescoes 
testify to the artists’ familiarity with the conventional parts of his career 
as depicted in Benincasas Life. Similarly, one does not encounter, in the 
Internet sites that provide information about Pisa’s patron saint, references 
to Ranieri’s startling claims.” Indeed, if our sources of information were 
restricted to fourteenth-centurv frescoes or twenty-first-century Internet 
entries, we would never learn at all about Ranieri’s audacious originality. 

What about the reception of Benincasa’s Life among the learned? When 
the Jesuit Daniel Papebroeck (1628-1714) included it in the Acta Sancto- 
rum, he was evidently aware of the problem posed by the claim to a second 
incarnation. Commenting on God's words to Ranieri, ‘ita nunc factus sum 
hlius populi mei Christiani, pro eo salvando, carnem tuam induens’, he 
wrote: ‘Non quidem per unionem hypostaticam, [. . .] ratione cujus sic as- 
sumptz carni debetur honor latriz; sed inferiori aliqua, cui honor similiter 
inferior respondeat.’® In other words, the claim should not be taken at face 
value. More recent writers have chosen to address the problem less squarely. 
Canon Natale Caturegli, in a detailed, amply illustrated entry in the Bi- 
bliotheca Sanctorum published in 1968, asserts that ‘la vita di san Ranieri non 
presenta fatti di grande importanza’, though he may be considered one of 


© See M. Kalian and E. Witztum, ‘Facing a Holy Space: Psychiatric Hospitalization of Tourists in 
Jerusalem’, in Sacred Space: Shrine, City, Land, ed. B. Z. Kedar and R. J. Z. Werblowsky (London 
and Jerusalem, 1998), pp. 316-30. Of the thirty-six patients hospitalized in 1986-7 who identified 
with religious figures, twenty-two thought they were the Messiah, four that they were God, three 
(all of them Catholic) identified with Satan, and seven with Moses, David, the Virgin Mary or 
St John the Baptist. The overwhelming majority — thirty-one out of thirty-six — reported mystical 
experiences (pp. 322-3). 

See the reproductions in Kaftal, Saints in Jtalian Art, col. 873-80. 

” See for instance hrtp://web.infinito.ic/utenti/e/enigmagalgano/santi_XII_secolo/santiR.heml. 

* Acta Sanctorum, Junii 1V, p. 358, n. g.5 see also p. 353, n. e. 
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the precursors of the Franciscan mysticism that aims at identifying oneself 
with Christ and suffering what he suffered.” For Jonathan Sumption, in 
1975, Rayner Pisani’ is merely a twelfth-century ascetic, a former wealthy 
merchant who ‘suddenly went to live alone on Mount Tabor’, and after 
assuming a pilgrims tunic at Golgotha, ‘passed the remaining twenty years 
of his life as a hermit in Palestine’.°° He observes that ‘by re-enacting in 
their own lives the sufferings of Christ, [Rayner and others of that period] 
felt chat they were performing an act of personal redemption just as Christ, 
by His death, had made possible the salvation of all men’.* André Vauchez, 
in a book originally published in French in 1988, introduces Ranieri as the 
first manifestation of a new type of lay sainthood: ‘saints of charity and 
labour, of whom at least one, if not several, were found in every city of the 
[Italian] peninsula’. All he mentions are Ranieri’s origins, education and 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the charitable works and preaching upon his 
return to Pisa, and the veneration accorded to him there as a saint after his 
death. More importantly, he points to a passage in an unpublished ser- 
mon by Federigo Visconti, Pisa’s archbishop in the mid-thirteenth century, 
which indicates that, contrary to prevailing assumptions, Alexander III did 
not canonize Ranieri. Réginald Grégoire, in the substantial introduction 
to his 1990 edition of Benincasa’s Life, does not deal with Ranieri’s singular 
revelations, remarking merely that, while in the Holy Land, he had ‘visioni 
straordinarie’ and was endowed with the gift of providing a mystical inter- 
pretation of the Psalter.°* David Hugh Farmer, in his brief entry on Ranieri 
in The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, does not mention his visions at all.® 
Colin Morris, who in 1994 published the first specific, thoughtful study of 
Ranieri in English, mentions the claims made for him ‘for a special role in 
God’s providential plan’ and the persistent notion that he ‘was to be the 
habitaculum’of God’; he relates the scene in the Lord’s Temple and quotes 
in full che Quarantena revelations on Ranieri’s role as leader and prince over 
the Christian people, and on the adoration of God in Ranieri by the Virgin, 


be Caturegli, ‘Ranieri di Pisa’, col. 43; see also I. Felici, San Ranieri, patrono della citta e diovest di Pisa 
(Pisa, 1961), pp. 47, 61; R. Baronti, Pisa e il suo santo patrono (Pisa, 1989), p. 37. | was unable to 

L consult Caturegli’s Ranieri Scacceri. Il Santo di Pisa (Pisa, 1961). 

; Pigtail Pilgrimage. An Image of Mediaeval Religion (London, 1975), pp. 92, 126, 172-3. 

id., p. 93. 

* A. Vauchez, La Sainteté en Occident aux derniers siécles du Moyen Age d aprés les proces de canonisation 
et les documents hagiographiques, Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et Rome 241 (Rome, 
1988), pp. 234-5; Vauchez, Sainthood in the Later Middle Ages. trans. J. Birrell (Cambridge, 1997), 

i PP. 199-200. 

‘ Vauchez, La Sainteté, p. 102, n. 11; Vauchez, Sainthood, pp. 87-8, n. 11. 

Grégoire, San Ranieri, p. 57. 65 Farmer. Oxford Dictionary of Saints, pp. 422-3. 
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the angels and the saints, characterizing them as ‘startling’. But the crucial 
passage on God’s new incarnation Morris leaves unmentioned.®” Andrew 
Jotischky in 1995, on the other hand, quotes this passage, characterizes it as 
astonishing, and somewhat imprecisely observes that it attests how Ranieri, 
who began by imitating Christ, ‘has been made into Christ on earth in his 
own day’. But then he goes on to say that ‘{iJn Christian teaching this was 
the expected fulfillment of all people’s lives throughout the world’.® 

Thus it transpires that, in the gallery of Christendom’s enthusiasts, the 
audacious figure of Ranieri of Pisa has not yet been assigned the place it 
deserves. 


6 Morris, ‘San Ranieri’, pp. 592-3. Professor Morris remarks also that ‘[t]he question of Ranieri’ 
visions, auditions and perception of sweet smells is a fascinating one, but cannot be examined in 
the course of this article’ (bid.. p. 593 n. 15). 

67 Incidentally, ‘Quidam magister Hugho latinus, greca litera edoctus, audiens Constantinopoli . . . 
dicta et facta sancti Raynerii (WR, 119, p. 237), is not “Mr Hugh Latinus’ (Morris, ‘San Ranieri, 
p. 597), but Magister Hugo Etherianus. 

§§ Jotischky, Perfection of Solitude, p. 172. The revelations on Ranieri’s role as Christendom’s leader and 
on the adoration of God in him by the Virgin, the angels and the saints, go unmentioned. 
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BENVENUTUS GRAPHEUS OF JERUSALEM, AN 
OCULIST IN THE ERA OF THE CRUSADES * 


In memoriam Aryeh Feigenbaum 


Benvenutus Grapheus of Jerusalem, who lived in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, during the existence of the Crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, is virtually unknown to the historians of that kingdom. 
His name is not mentioned in the standard works on the Crusades or 
in the few articles which deal specifically with the medical history 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; only Claude Cahen, in a footnote of 
his provocative Orient et Occident au temps des Croisades, 
fleetingly mentions “un certain Bienvenu de Jérusalem” who 
supposedly practiced medicine in Italy, in France, and in the realm 
of Islam.' On the other hand, Benvenutus occupies a central place 
in the history of medieval ophthalmology. His Ars probatissima 
oculorum survives in twenty-one manuscripts, and there also exist 
Provencal, Italian, French, and English translations (or adaptations) 
prepared in medieval times. Printed no less than four times between 


Earlier versions of this paper were read at the conference on “Le vie del 
Mediterraneo. Idee, uomini, oggetti (secoli XI-XVI),” Genoa, April 19, 
1994, and at the annual colloquium of the Israeli Society for the History 
of Medicine, Jerusalem, November 23, 1994. I would like to thank Prof. 
Gabriella Severino of the University of Rome for her generous help. 

1 cd. Cahen, Orient el Occident au temps des Croisades, Paris 1983, p.282 
n.32, 
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1474 and 1549, the Ars remained one of the most influential tracts 
in its field well into early modern times.’ Scholars interested in the 
history of ophthalmology, in many cases ophthalmologists 
themselves, have dealt repeatedly with Benvenutus and his Ars; the 


=> 
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Eighteen Latin manuscripts, four manuscripts containing vernacular 
adaptations, the four printed editions and part of the relevant secondary 
literature are listed in D. C. Lindberg, A Catalogue of Medieval and 
Renaissance Optical Instruments, The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Subsidia Mediaevalia, IV, Toronto 1975, pp. 102-105. There exist 
three other Latin manuscripts: (1) MS IV.339 (in quarto) of the Offentliche 
Bibliothek, Hanover, which, on fols. 244v—253v and 279r—284v, presents 
the larger part of the Latin text, probably transcribed before 1400; see K. 
Sudhoff, “Ein neues Manuskript des ophthalmologischen Biichleins ‘Ars 
nova’ des Benevenutus Grapheus de Jerusalem,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Medizin 1 (1907-8): 384-385; (2)Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fols. 245r—256v (ca. 
1400); (3) Vat. Pal. lat. 1320, fols. 97r—-110r (end of 14th century). The 
latter two manuscripts, which I was able to consult, are described by L. 
Schuba, Die medizinischen Handschriften der Codices Palatini Latini in 
der Vatikanischen Bibliothek, Wiesbaden 1981, pp. 299-303, 418-421. 
The Italian adaptation was printed by G. Albertotti, Volgarizzamento 
italiano inedito dell’opera oftalmojatrica di Benvenuto tratto da un codice 
marciano del secolo XV, Modena 1910. The work that appears under the 
name of Jacopo Palmerio repeats much of Benvenutus’ text: G. Albertotti, 
“T1 libro delle affezioni oculari di Jacopo Palmerio da Cingoli ed altri scritti 
di oculistica tratti da un codice del secolo XV di Marco Sinzanogio da 
Sarnano,” Memorie della R. Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di 
Modena, ser. III, vol. VI, Sezione di Lettere, Modena 1904. 

“Lo tractat de Mestre Benangut [?] de les malalties dels ulls,” a work listed 
in the 1492 inventory of books that belonged to a Majorcan merchant and 
not identified by the inventory’s recent editor (J. N. Hillgarth, Readers and 
Books in Majorca, 1229-1550, Paris 1991, 2, p. 557), appears to be 
identical to the Provencal version of Benvenutus’ work, the opening 
sentence of which speaks of “las curas dels uels e de totas malauties que 
podon venir als velhs faitas per me Benvengut de Salern.” See H. Teulié 
(ed.), Las curas dels uels in Le Compendil pour la douleur et maladie des 
yeulx, ed. P. Pansier and Ch. Laborde, Paris 1901, p. 101. 

J. Hirschberg, Geschichte der Augenheilkunde im Mittelalter und in der 
Neuzeit [=A. Graefe and T. Saemisch (eds.), Handbuch der gesamten 
Augenheilkunde, 2nd ed., vol. 13], Leipzig 1908, pp. 248-249. For a 
remedy of Benvenutus contained in a German compilation of ca. 1500, see 
J. Telle, “Mitteilungen aus dem zwélfbaindigen Buch der Medizin zu 
Heidelberg,” Sudhoffs Archiv 52 (1968): 328. 
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Provencal manuscript of Benvenutus Grapheus’ work. 
MS D. II 11, f. 172r. Courtesy Offentliche Bibliothek der Universitat Basel 


most prominent were Giuseppe Albertotti of Modena, Julius 
Hirschberg of Berlin, and Paul Pansier of Avignon, all at the end of 
the nineteenth or the beginning of the twentieth century, Noé 
Scalinci of Naples in the 1930s, and Aryeh Feigenbaum of 
Jerusalem in the 1950s. Though a critical edition of the Ars remains 
a desideratum, no less than thirteen of its manuscripts — ten Latin, 
one Provencal, one Italian, and one French — were printed between 
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1884 and 1903. The fact that this man, whose impact was so 
considerable and who has attracted so much scholarly interest, has 
nevertheless been ignored by “general” historians of the period in 
which he lived, amounts to still another manifestation of that 
pervasive malaise of our profession — over-specialization. 

At the beginning of his Ars, Benvenutus declares that his 
knowledge is based on the teachings of ancient philosophers and on 
the experience he gained through prolonged practice in various 
parts of the world curing patients in regions cold and warm.‘ 
Evidence of such itinerant practice is scattered throughout the tract. 
While Benvenutus was in partibus barbarie, he observed Saracen 
women who cured the scabies of the eye (florid trachoma)’ by 
everting the upper lids and rubbing them with fig leaves until they 
became full of blood; this cure provides only temporary relief, 
whereas the method Benvenutus advocates — the excision of the 
fleshy granulations — cures the disease permanently.° Benvenutus 


4 Benevenuti Grassi Hierosolimitani doctoris celeberrimi ac expertissimi de 
oculis eorumque egritudinibus et curis. Incunabulo Ferrarese dell’anno 
MCCCCLXXIIII, reprinted by G. Albertotti, Pavia 1897, p. 20. In the 
absence of a critical edition I refer to this reprint of the incunabulum of 
1474, which is more readily available than the editions of the manuscripts. 
The manuscripts will only be quoted in those cases where their reading 
differs significantly from that of the incunabulum. 

5 A. Feigenbaum, “Notes on Ocular Diseases and Their Treatment, Including 
Surgical Procedures, Contained in the Work of Benevenutus Grapheus 
Hierosolymitanus, an Eye Practitioner of the 12th Century,” Acta Medica 
Orientalia 14 (1955): 79. 

6 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 40. The term Barbaria, referring to 
North Africa, appears under the year 1205 in the Gesta episcoporum 
Halberstadensium, in MGH SS 23, p. 119, and under the year 1218 in 
Emonis Chronicon (ibid., p. 482). The abrasion or friction with fig leaves 
or with an instrument is mentioned by Celsus, Paul of Aegina (a 7th 
century author from Alexandria), and other classical writers: see E. 
Savage-Smith, “Hellenistic and Byzantine Ophthalmology: Trachoma and 
Sequelae,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 38 (1984): 173, 178, 181. Rubbing 
with sugar is recommended by ‘Ali b. ‘Isa and ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali al Mawsili, 
both of the early 11th century: see Hirschberg, Geschichte (cit. n. 3), 
Leipzig 1899, 12, p. 377; ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, Erinnerungsbuch fiir Augendrzie, 
trans. J. Hirschberg and J. Lippert, Leipzig 1904, p. 66; ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali, 
Das Buch der Auswahl von den Augenkrankheiten, trans. J. Hirschberg, 
J. Lippert and E. Mittwoch, Leipzig 1905, p. 42. 
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mentions that in Tuscany and in the Marches he cured many 
sufferers from one variant of phlegm-caused excessive secretion of 
tears,’ while in Sardinia he healed patients who were afflicted by 
another variant of it.* In Messina he successfully cured a boy whose 
eye was dangerously injured, and in Lucca he extracted a particle of 
wheat that had penetrated deep into a man’s eye.’ 

Benvenutus specifies the regions in which he found several 
diseases to be more frequent than elsewhere: in Tuscany, a variety 
of panniculus, the swelling of the eye’s external parts (more often 
among the young than the old), and inversion of the eyelids; in 
Calabria, ingrown eyelashes (more often among women than men); 
among the Saracens of Barbaria, scabies of the eye (trachoma); in 
Rome, inflammation of the eyelids.'° He also gives the names of 
certain herbs and afflictions as they are known in different regions." 
For example, the “herba sanctissima” which he calls cardella, and 
which is known to modern botanists as Sonchus oleraceus L., the 
Saracens call tufefa;’? the Greeks, zucha;" the Apulians, 


7 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 38. 
8 Ibid., p. 39. 
9 Ibid., pp. 51, 57. 

10 Tuscany: ibid., pp. 35, 46-47, 48; Calabria: ibid., p. 37; Barbaria: ibid., 
p. 40; Rome, ibid., p. 46. 

ll Ibid., p. 38. See also pp. 31, 46, 58. 

12 As the relevant passage in the incunabulum (ibid., p. 38) is marred by 
cormuptions, I refer to the manuscripts, which give better readings. For the 
Arabic term, the Erfurt MS (late 13th century) as printed by Finzi has cufefa: 
see A. A. Finzi, “Il codice amploniano dell’ opera oftalmojatrica di Benvenuto 
ed il collirium jerosolimitanum nella practica oculare,’ Memorie della R. 
Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di Modena, ser. III, vol. Il, Sezione di 
Lettere, Modena, 1899, p. 36. Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fol. 250v, has tufefa, and Vat. 
Pal. lat. 1320, fol. 103r, cufefium. The 15th-century manuscript of Naples has 
tufeta: see G. Albertotti, “I codici Napoletano, Vaticano e Boncompagni ora 
Albertotti dell’opera oftalmojatrica di Benvenuto,” Memorie della R. 
Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di Modena, ser. Ill, vol. IV, Sezione di 
Lettere, Modena 1902, p. 92. The classical Arabic term for the plant is 
actually tifaf, a word of Berber origin. The pronunciation varies; for instance, 
in Malta it is pronounced ¢fief (with the variant ffiefa), and in southern Tunisia 
as taf: see R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, Leiden 1881, 1, 
p. 147; G. Barbera, Dizionario maltese-arabo-italiano, Beirut 1940, p. 1044; 
G. Boris, Lexique du parler arabe des Marazigq, Paris 1958, p. 60. 

13 Here the incunabulum gives the best reading. The Greek term is zochin: see 
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carducellum benedictum;" the Salernitans, lactucella;"’ the 
Romans, crispina;'* the Tuscans, citerbita;” and the Sardinians, 
laminosa."* This knowledge, too, seems to be based on the personal 
observations of a traveling practitioner. 

Benvenutus’ theoretical knowledge appears to have been slim. 
He mentions Hippocrates and Galen twice, and the physicians of 
Salerno three times.'® The only author he quotes verbatim is 
Johannicius, the Nestorian physician and philosopher Hunayn b. 
Ishaq, who lived in Baghdad between 809 and 877, and who 
authored the first treatise in Arabic on the treatment of eye 
diseases.” Benvenutus repeats the names that Hunayn gave to the 
seven tunics of the eye, specifies the four eye colors Hunayn 


Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis, Paris 
and Leipzig 1905, 1, col. 472. See also col. 467: zochos. I would like to 
thank my friends David Jacoby and Marianne Jacoby-Gabriel for their help 
with this and other matters relating to this article. 

14 Here too the incunabulum gives a satisfactory reading. Cardo benedetto (or 
santo) is the Italian term for Carbenia benedicta Adams: see A. K. 
Bedevian, /llustrated Polyglottic Dictionary of Plant Names, Cairo 1936, 
p. 142. See also Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, Florence 
1881, s.v. cardo. 

15 MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 36. Lattuga delle lepre is one of the 
Italian terms for Sonchus oleraceus L.: Bedevian, Dictionary (cit. n. 14), 
p. 558. 

16 MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 36. Crespina is another of the Italian terms 
for Sonchus oleraceus L.: see Bedevian, Dictionary (cit. n. 14), p. 558. 

17 Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, f. 250v. Cicerbita is still another Italian name for the 
plant: see Bedevian, Dictionary (cit. n. 14), p. 558. 

18 MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 36 and Vat. Pal. lat. 1320, fol. 103r: 
laminosa; Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fol. 250v: lameosa; Vat. Pal. lat. 1268, fol. 
299v: lamonia; Incunabulum, p. 38: lamivola. 

19 Hippocrates and Galen: Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), pp. 30, 42; 
“providi medici Salernitani”: ibid., pp. 24, 27, 30. 

20 On Hunayn’s ophthalmological work see J. Hirschberg, “Uber das Alteste 
arabische Lehrbuch der Augenheilkunde,” Sitzungsberichte der K. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1903, part 2, Berlin 1903, pp. 
1080-1094; idem, Geschichte (cit. n. 3), 13, pp. 34-37; M. Meyerhof (ed. 
and trans.), The Book of the Ten Treatises on the Eye Ascribed to Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq (809-877 A.D.), Cairo 1928. On Hunayn’s religious polemics see 
B. Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission: European Approaches toward the 
Muslims, Princeton 1984, p. 24, and the works cited there. 
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believed to exist, and gives the latter’s names for the three humors 
of the eye.”’ Contrary to Hirschberg’s belief,” this usage does not 
constitute proof that Benvenutus was familiar with Hunayn’s 
treatise on eye diseases in the original Arabic. A close reading of 
Benvenutus’ text reveals that he literally quotes a Latin adaptation of 
Hunayn’s general introduction to medicine.” This adaptation was 
prepared some time before 1100, possibly by Constantinus Africanus, 
and served as a basic text of the discipline.” 


21 “...de quibus tunicis dicit Johannicius quod sunt septem. Et primam vocat 
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retinam, secundam secundinam, tertiam autem scliros, quartam araneam, 
quintam uueam, sextam corneam, septimam coniunctiuam. Et dicit idem 
quod colores oculorum sunt iiii. scilicet niger, subalbidus, varius et 
glaucus.” MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 25. Three humors: “Unde 
primus est ille quem Joanitius albugineus, secundus cristallinus, tertius 
vitreus.” Cod. Vat. lat. 5373 (a. 1475), printed by Albertotti, “I codici 
Napoletano, Vaticani” (cit. n. 12), p. 24. The second passage was skipped 
by the copyist of MS Erfurt, who admits having abridged his model, on 
which more below. 

Hirschberg, Geschichte (cit. n. 3), 13, p. 258. Hirschberg later went so far 
as to suppose that Benvenutus’ tract was originally written in Arabic: ibid., 
15/2, Berlin 1918, p. 22. 

“Oculorum tunicae sunt VII et humores III. Prima tunica dicitur retina, 
altera secundina, tertia scliros, quarta aranea, quinta uvea, sexta cornea, 
septima coniunctiva; primus humor vitreus, secundus cristallinus, tertius 
albugineus... Oculorum colores sunt IV: niger, subalbidus, varius et 
glaucus.” G. Maurach (ed.), “Johannicius, /sagoge ad Techne Galieni,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftsgeschichte [=Sudhoffs Archiv] 62 (1978): 156. 
Noé Scalinci presumed that Benvenutus might have acquired knowledge of 
Hunayn’s views through some Latin translation or summary of his work 
without being aware of this text: see N. Scalinci, ’Questioni biografiche su 
Benvenuto Grasso jerosolimitano, medico oculista del XIII secolo,” Atti e 
Memorie dell’Accademia di Storia Sanitaria, ser. Il, 1 (1935): 199 n. 26; 
idem, “La nosologia e la terapia nell’Ars probatissima oculorum di 
Benvenuto Grasso, medico oculista salernitano del sec. XIII,” Annali di 
Ottalmologia e Clinica Oculistica 64 (1936), p. 6 of the offprint; idem, “Le 
caratteristiche culturali dell’opera di Benvenuto Grasso, medico-oculista 
salernitano,” Rivista di Storia delle Scienze Mediche e Naturali 18 (1936): 
425. The sentence on the seven tunics also appears, without acknow- 
ledging Johannicius’ authorship, in the tract of the twelfth-century oculist 
Zacharias: see P. Pansier (ed.), Magistri Zacharie Tractatus de passio- 
nibus oculorum qui vocatur Sisilacera, id est Secreta secretorum, Collectio 
ophtalmologica veterum auctorum, 5, Paris 1907, p. 78. 


24 On the relationship to Hunayn and the probable date of the adaptation, see 
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The methods of performing operations which Benvenutus 
recommends resemble to a considerable extent those propounded 
by classical and Salernitan authors.% His operation for removing a 
cataract, prominently dealt with in the Ars probatissima oculorum, 
is performed only with a needle. This method was described by 
Aulus Cornelius Celsus in the days of the Emperor Tiberius, and by 
Paul of Aegina in the seventh century.” Benvenutus does not appear 
to be aware of the more efficient method, which employs first a 
lancet and then a needle, introduced by Arab oculists (probably 
under Indian influence) in the tenth century.”” Yet Benvenutus’ 
instructions for the seating of the physician and the patient during 
the operation, and the fact that he does not mention the apparently 
Western practice of having the physician chew fennel, salt and 
cumin during the operation and then forcefully exhale toward the 
patient’s eye, may reflect Arab procedure.” 

There are some unequivocal proofs of Benvenutus’ familiarity with 
certain Arab terms. The name he uses for trachoma — scabies 
oculorum, itch of the eyes — is, as he states, a direct translation of the 
Arabic name.” He uses the term “cataract,” employed by the 
Salernitan physicians, but also mentions the Arabic term twice.” This 
term, like the one referring to trachoma, is invariably mutilated in the 
manuscripts. He introduces his list of synonyms for the “herba 
sanctissima” with the Arabic name; the same occurs when the list is 


U. Weisser, “Noch einmal zur Isagoge des Johannicius: Die Herkunft des 
lateinischen Lehrtextes,” Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftsgeschichte 
=Sudhoffs Archiv] 70 (1986): 229-235. 

25 This point was (rather too) forcibly made by N. Scalinci, “Le operazioni 
oculari di Benvenuto,” Archivio di Ottalmologia 38 (1931): pp. 1-48 of the 
offprint; idem, “Nosologia” (cit. n. 23), pp. 1-47 of the offprint. 

26 Scalinci, “Operazioni” (cit. n. 25), pp. 4-13 of the offprint. 

27 The two methods are described in detail by A. Feigenbaum, “Early History 
of Cataract and the Ancient Operation for Cataract,” American Journal of 
Ophthalmology 49 (1960): 305-326. 

28 Scalinci, “Operazioni” (cit. n. 25), pp. 7-8 of the offprint. For a possible 
Arabic influence on Benvenutus’ cure of pannus, see Scalinci, “Questioni” 
(cit. n. 23), p. 427. 

29 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 39. 

30 Ibid., p. 24. 
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repeated.” Finally, when he introduces the medicine which he 
recommends most emphatically, the pulvis nabetis, he explains that 
it is prepared ex zucharo nabete secundum arabicam linguam, goes 
on to give another name by which this kind of sugar is known 
among the Saracens and Berbers (zucharum gilbel), and concludes 
by saying that “we Christians call it, according to the physicians, 
candi alexandrini.”** Zucharum nabet (some manuscripts have 
nabat) is undoubtedly sukkar al-nabat, the high-grade sugar candy 
still sold in the Cairene bazaars in the early years of this century.” 
Benvenutus’ synonyms for the “herba sanctissima” also recall 
the habit of Arab botanists (such as the twelfth-century al-Idrisi, 
better known for his geographical work) of providing lists of 
synonyms.” His references to the cures he effected in specific 


31 See below. One of Benvenutus’ recipes includes azucarut album idest 
sarcocollam; azucarut is evidently a garbled form of the Arabic word 
anzarit. Elsewhere Benvenutus says that arabes vocant talem morsum 
sitoniltharte, et greci cubbadembis, quasi diceretur in lingua latina domina 
et ancilla: see MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), pp. 31, 50. 

32 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 35; Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fol. 249v; Vat. 

Pal. lat. 1268, fol. 298v; Vat. Pal. lat. 1320, fol. 101v. I have not succeeded 

in deciphering the Arabic word hidden behind the forms gilbel, gileb, gibs, 

gelles, etc., that appear in the manuscripts. 

The Arabic nabat was first recognized behind Benvenutus’ nabetis by J. 

Hirschberg, “Des Ratsels Lésung,” Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin 

und der Naturwissenschaften 6 (1906): 6-9. On the preparation of this kind 

of sugar and on the possible origins of its Arabic name, see E. O. von 

Lippmann, “Uber Riibenzucker im Mittelalter” in idem, Abhandlungen zur 

Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, Leipzig 1913, 2, pp. 255-257; idem, 

Geschichte des Zuckers, 2nd ed., Berlin 1929, pp. 168, 300. On the Arabic 

word nabat, see Dozy, Supplément (cit. n. 12), 2, p. 633. The term was 

repeatedly used by Ibn Battiita: see The Travels of Ibn Battiita, A.D. 1325- 

1354, trans. H. A. R. Gibb, Cambridge 1971, 3, pp. 608, 614, 670, 740, 761. 

See also M. Meyerhof, “Der Bazaar der Drogen und Wohlgeriiche in Kairo,” 

Archiv fiir Wirtschaftsforschung im Orient 3, 4 (1918): 203. 

34 M. Meyerhof, “Uber die Pharmakologie und Botanik des arabischen 
Geographen Edrisi,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Mathematik, der 
Naturwissenschaften und der Technik 12 (1929): 51; L. Leclerc, “Etudes 
historiques et philologiques sur Ebn Beithar,” Journal asiatique, 1862: 
434, 451. The names of herbs in various languages had already been noted 
in Late Antiquity, as in the herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius which gives 
synonyms used by greci, romani, punici, itali, etc.: see Medicina antiqua. 
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locations, and to the regions in which certain eye diseases were 
more prevalent — both quite idiosyncratic in the contemporaneous 
West — recall similar references in the work of ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali al- 
Mawsili, one of the most influential books on ophthalmology in the 
Central Middle Ages.* In addition, Benvenutus’ statement that in 
his time he did not find anyone among the Christians who was 
capable of treating eye patients in an appropriate manner® may be 
taken as an oblique reference to the expert oculists of the Arabic- 
speaking world. 

It is typical of Benvenutus’ work that he quotes the view of 
Johannicius (Hunayn) on the seven tunics of the eye only to 
repudiate it immediately: “On the contrary, I Benvenutus declare 
that the tunics of the eye are two. And I prove this by my great 
practice which I have had and the experiment that I have proved, 
and especially in anatomy; hence I declare that there are no more 
than two tunics.”*’ Similarly, after relating that the “prudent 
Salernitan physicians,” following Hippocrates and Galen, use the 
term “obtalmia,” Benvenutus goes on to say that he calls this 
disease tortura tenebrosa.* Elsewhere he claims that when 
Hippocrates, Galen and all the ancient physicians and philosophers 
commended gum fennel (gumma feniculi) as the best remedy for 
eye diseases, they stressed the value of the herb and not of the gum, 
thus keeping secret the true source of the medication’s vigor. 
However, it pleased God that he, Benvenutus, had learned “through 
his practice and his proven art” what the ancients had concealed, 
namely that the remedy’s vigor lay in the “sanctissima gumma.”*” 

Benvenutus has no modesty whatsoever, no trace of scholastic 
subservience to authorities. Time and again he uses the first person 
to present emphatically his findings — “I say,” “I call,” “I proved 


Libri quatuor medicinae. Codex Vindobonensis 93 der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Graz 1972, fols. 34v, 37v, 39r, 40r, 45rv, 59v, 62r, 83v, 
84r. 

35 ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali, Buch der Auswahl (cit. n. 6), pp. 116, 121, 122, 126, 127, 
129. 

36 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 20. 

37 Ibid., p. 21. 

38 MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 31. 

39 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 43. 





and found” *® — or his medications: “our Jerusalemite collynum,” 
“our Jerusalemite pills,” “our wonderful electuary.”*' He frequently 
warns his readers to beware of ignorant and stupid physicians,* and 
boastfully refers to his own vast experience and to the innumerable 
patients he has successfully treated. He praises the efficacy of his 
cures — cura expertissima et virtuosissima, emplastrum 
gloriosum*® — and does not forget to inform his readers that he 
made a lot of money through them.* Benvenutus addresses his 
readers directly, a device which imbues his tract with a certain 
liveliness. Indeed, it has been suggested that the considerable 
differences between the texts of his treatise — the Latin 
manuscripts appear to have preserved four different redactions** — 
may reflect a single oral lecture recorded by several students.“ 
Benvenutus’ prescriptions contain no ingredients which suggest 
magic, such as a boy’s urine, the liver of a castrated ram, or dry 
human excrement, which are found in the tract of Master Zacharias, 
a twelfth-century oculist who claims to have studied at the court of 
Manuel Comnenus.“’ Benvenutus does not instruct his readers as to 
how they might deceive their patients, as Zacharias does.“ Indeed, 


40 E.g., ibid., pp. 21, 22. 

41 Ibid., pp. 29, 38, 54, 55. 

42 Ibid., pp. 23, 30, 51, 54. 

43 Ibid., pp. 52, 58. 

44 Ibid., pp. 30, 37, 57. 

45 See the list of incipits and manuscripts in Lindberg, Catalogue (cit. n. 2), 
pp. 102-103. 

46 A. M. Berger and T. M. Auracher, Des Benvenutus Grapheus ‘Practica 

Oculorum.’ Beitrag zur Geschichte der Augenheilkunde, Munich 1884, 

pp. 10-11; Pansier and Laborde, Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 6; Hirschberg, 

Geschichte (cit. n. 3), 13, p. 250; K. Sudhoff, “Zur Anatomie des 

Vindicianus. Handschriftenstudie,” Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Medizin 

8 (1914): 417 n. 2. 

Magistri Zacharie Tractatus (cit. n. 23), pp. 83, 85, 89. The absence of 

superstitions in Benvenutus’ tract has already been noted by A. 

Feigenbaum, “Correspondence on Benevenutus Grassus,” American 

Journal of Ophthalmology 36 (1953): 1635; idem, “Notes” (cit. n. 5), 

pp. 81-82. 

Magistri Zachariae Tractatus (cit. n. 23), pp. 88, 91; see also Pansier’s 

introduction to Magistri Zacharie Tractatus, ibid., p. 60; H. Truc and 

P. Pansier, Histoire de l’ophtalmologie a |’école de Montpellier du XIle au 

XXe siécle, Paris 1907, pp. 58-60. 
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several of Benvenutus’ treatments appear to have been sound, and 
modern ophthalmologists have spoken of them with appreciation. 
In 1897, Giuseppe Albertotti reported that he successfully 
employed the cure for the lachrymal tumor that had been proposed 
by Benvenutus; he also praised him for having sought to mature a 
cataract artificially.” Angelo Attilio Finzi, Albertotti’s assistant, 
who prepared Benvenutus’ “Jerusalemite collyrium” in 1898 
according to the prescription appearing in the earliest Latin 
manuscript and administered it to eighteen patients at Modena, 
reported satisfactory results. He wrote: “I proved its curative action 
in several cases of granulous conjunctivitis with strong secretion, of 
subacute conjunctival catarrhs, and also in a few cases of 
phlyctenular conjunctivitis associated with conjunctival catarrh that 
had not responded to the most commonly used cures”; in the last- 
named cases, full recovery was achieved on the eighth to twelfth 
day of treatment. Finzi concluded that the Jerusalemite collyrium 
“acts as a good astringent, and is preferable to many other more 
commonly used astringent collyria on account of its greater 
tolerance and curative effectiveness.” *° In 1907, Julius Hirschberg 
commended Benvenutus for apparently having scraped off and cut 
out the fleshy granulations of trachoma patients, a procedure 
Benvenutus arrived at on the basis of his own experience.*' Noé 


49 G. Albertotti, “I codici riccardiano parigino ed ashburnhamiano dell’ opera 
oftalmojatrica di Benvenuto,” Memorie della R. Accademia di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti di Modena, Ser. III, vol. 1, Sezione di Lettere, Modena 1897, 
pp. 4-5; idem, “Considerazioni intorno a Benvenuto ed alla sua opera 
oftalmojatrica,” Annali di Ottalmologia 27 (1897): 21-22. On the question 
of the cataract’s artificial maturation see also Scalinci, “Nosologia” (cit. n. 
23), pp. 11-12 of the offprint, who underlines the similarity between ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa and Benvenutus in this respect and mentions the possibility that the 
latter may have been influenced by the former. 

50 Finzi, “Il codice amploniano” (cit. n. 12), pp. 12-20. 

51 Hirschberg, Geschichte (cit. n. 3), 13, pp. 175-176, 253. See also Truc and 
Pansier, Histoire (cit. n. 48), p. 70 and Feigenbaum, “Notes” (cit. n. 5), 
p. 79. Truc, Pansier, and Feigenbaum, unlike Hirschberg, are certain that 
Benvenutus recommended the excision of the fleshy granulations, and 
regard it as prefiguring the procedure adopted in the 19th century. 
According to Feigenbaum, this was Benvenutus’ “most daring and original 
contribution to ocular therapeutics.” 
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Scalinci, who especially in his earlier works took a dim view of 
Benvenutus’ accomplishments (he once presented Benvenutus as a 
quack almost totally dependent on the School of Salerno) later 
praised him for having rediscovered the two lachrymal points, as 
well as for his original view that the eye has no color whatsoever.” 
Aryeh Feigenbaum, a student of Hirschberg who practiced 
ophthalmology in Jerusalem for several decades, wrote in 1955 that 
the use of embryonic tissue for activating the growth and 
multiplication of cells, a technique introduced in 1913, had already 
been practiced by Benvenutus.* Feigenbaum also lauded the 
rationality of Benvenutus’ therapy and his practice of taking a 
patient’s history.“ There were thus good reasons for Benvenutus’ 
fame and for the popularity of his treatise — “the code,” as 
Giuseppe Albertotti put it, “of medieval oculists.”*° 

What is known about the life of this traveling practitioner who, 
fortunately for a sizable number of medieval patients as well as for 
the probably much smaller number of historians interested in the 
transmission of practical knowledge in medieval times, took the 
trouble to put into writing the knowledge he had gathered? 

Let me first attempt to delimit the period in which Benvenutus 
was active. Benvenutus quotes from the Latin adaptation of 
Hunayn’s treatise which goes under the name of Johannicius. The 


52 Scalinci, “Questioni” (cit. n. 23), pp. 198-199; idem, “Nosologia’” (cit. n. 23), 
pp. 8-11 of the offprint. 
53 A. Feigenbaum, “On the Use of Embryonic Tissue for Therapeutic 
Purposes, Enhancing Wound Healing, by an Eye Practitioner of the 12th 
Century — Benevenutus Grapheus Hierosolymitanus,” Acta Medica 
Orientalia 14 (1955): 26-29. Cf. Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), pp. 50- 
52. While the incunabulum has germones ovorum, most manuscripts have 
germina. Unaware of Scalinci’s articles, Feigenbaum did not know that the 
Italian author had made the same observation, though with many 
reservations: see Scalinci, “Nosologia” (cit. n. 23), pp. 42-43 of the 
offprint. 
Feigenbaum, “‘Notes” (cit. n. 5), pp. 81-82. Despite Benvenutus’ general 
lack of modesty he admits at one point that he failed, despite all efforts, to 
cure a specific type of cataract: see MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 29. 
55 G. Albertotti, “L’opera oftalmojatrica di Benvenuto nei codici, negli 
incunabuli e nelle edizioni moderne,” Memorie della R. Accademia di 
Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di Modena, ser. Il, vol. XII, Sezione di Lettere, 
Modena 1896, p. 28. 
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earliest manuscript of this work dates from the late eleventh 
century, which gives a terminus a quo around the year 1100. 

As for a terminus ad quem, it has been noted that Benvenutus is 
first referred to by Jan Yperman (ca. 1260 — ca. 1330), the Flemish 
master who wrote his book on surgery in or shortly after 1328.” In 
fact, Yperman does more than refer to “Meester Benevoud.” In the 
part of his Cyrurgie that deals with the eye and its diseases 
he mentions that name more often than any other;* moreover, a 
close reading of his text reveals that entire passages in which 
“Benevoud” goes unmentioned are a literal translation or a 
close paraphrase of Benvenutus’ Ars probatissima oculorum.® 
Similarly, in 1363 the Montpellier master Guy de Chauliac, in the 
part of his Grande chirurgie that deals with eye diseases, mentions 
“Bien-venu” thirteen times, more often than all other medieval 
Latin authors combined.” 

The earliest Latin manuscript of Benvenutus’ treatise that has 
survived, now in the Amplonian collection at Erfurt, dates from 


56 A. Beccaria, / codici di medicina del periodo presalernitano (secoli IX, X e 
XI), Rome 1956, pp. 303-304; Weisser, “Herkunft” (cit. n. 24), p. 230. 

57 The connection was first pointed out by Ch. Laborde, Un oculiste du XIle 
siécle, Bienvenu de Jérusalem et son oeuvre. Le manuscrit de la 
bibliothéeque de Metz, Montpellier 1901, p. 8. On Yperman’s life and work 
see M. Tabanelli, Jehan Yperman, padre della chirurgia fiamminga, 
Florence 1969, pp. 13-36. 

58 E.C. van Leersum (ed.), De “Cyrurgie” van Meester Jan Yperman, Leiden 
1912, pp. 70-94; Tabanelli, Yperman (cit. n. 57), pp. 137-166. Meester 
Benevoud (or Bevenoud) is mentioned six times, Avicenna four times, 
Meester Lancfranc van Meylanen three times, Meester Bruun twice. 

59 Compare for example the discussions of the types of panniculus, of the 
efficacy of the nabat powder, and of incurable cataracts: van Leersum, 
“Cyrurgie” (cit. n. 58), pp. 78, 80, 89; MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), pp. 
32, 34, 29, respectively. 

60 E. Nicaise (ed.), La grande chirurgie de Guy de Chauliac, chirurgien, 
maistre en médecine de |’Université de Montpellier, composée en l’an 
1363, Paris, 1890, pp. 460-491. Pierre 1’Espagnol and Arnaud [de 
Villanova] are mentioned three times each, Guillaume de Salicet twice, 
Brun twice, Gordon once. Several non-Western writers are mentioned far 
more often than Bien-venu: Iesus [‘Isa b. ‘Ali] 43 times, Avicenna 40 
times, Alcoati 22 times, etc. 
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the late thirteenth century.” A note at the end of this manuscript 
reveals that the copyist abridged the text that was before him,” and 
hence we may assume that Benvenutus’ original text had been 
composed at an earlier date. A similar conclusion has been reached 
on the basis of the Provencal version of Benvenutus’ work. The 
manuscript dates from the thirteenth or the thirteenth/fourteenth 
century;® an analysis of the text has shown, however, that it does 
not represent the original Provengal adaptation but rather a direct 
or indirect copy of it.“ The earliest manuscripts of Benvenutus’ 
work thus point to a terminus ad quem in the vicinity of 1290 or 
earlier. 

Giuseppe Albertotti believed that the words secundum 
magistrum Nicolaum, which appear in the incunabulum of 
Benvenutus’ work but not in any of the manuscripts, refer to 
Nicolaus Praepositus of the School of Salerno, who wrote in the 
early twelfth century. Hirschberg went one step further; he 
considered this Nicolaus to have been Benvenutus’ teacher and 
therefore dated Benvenutus’ purported studies at Salerno to ca. 


61 W. Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplonianischen Hand- 
schriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt, Berlin 1887, pp. 451-453. The handwriting 
of Benvenutus’ tractate is said to resemble that of a tractate written in a 
handsome minuscule of the late 13th century. 

62 “Et nota quod in transcribendo dimisi multa que se magis prebebant 
supersticiosa quam ad artem utilia ideo ea tantummodo hic supra scripsi 
que magis ad artem apparebant valere.”” MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), 
p. 52. Indeed, the manuscript does not contain several passages that appear 
elsewhere. 

63 This is MS D.II.11 of the Offentliche Bibliothek der Universitat Basel, 
which the handwritten catalogue of that library dates to ca. 1250-1300. 
Lindberg, Catalogue (cit. n. 2), dates it to the 13th century, and Albertotti, 
“Opera oftalmojatrica” (cit. n. 55), p. 31, to the 13th/14th. 

64 This is the conclusion of Henri Teulié, the editor of the Provencal version, 
in Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 99. Teulié’s conclusion was adopted by Giulio 
Bertoni, one of the few “general” historians to have dealt, however briefly, 
with the treatise of Benvenutus. Without giving his reasons, Bertoni also 
supposed that the Provencal version might have represented the state of the 
treatise about the middle of the 13th century: see G. Bertoni, Sulle 
redazioni provenzale e francese della “Practica oculorum” di Benvenuto, 
oo 1904, pp. 10, 13 (offprint from Revue des langues romanes 47 
1904)). 
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1150. Thus, Benvenutus came to be considered a man of the 
twelfth century. However, Scalinci argued convincingly that the 
context in which the words secundum magistrum Nicolaum appear 
in the incunabulum points to Niccolo of Reggio of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. The full sentence in 
the incunabulum reads: Item humor vitreus et christalinus a 
gummositate cerebri nutriuntur secundum magistrum Nicolaum et 
anothomiam [sic] artis probatissime oculorum.” Scalinci argued 
that this statement is not at all congenial to the writings of Nicolaus 
Praepositus, who was interested in pharmacology; however, it fits 
neatly with a statement of Galen as translated by Niccolo of Reggio 
that the crystalline humor is sustained by the vitreous one, and that 
this in its turn is sustained by membranes of cerebral provenance. 
Scalinci tended to regard the sentence in the incunabulum as a late 
interpolation; in any case, it should not be taken as proving that 
Benvenutus lived in the twelfth century.“ An even stronger case 
may be made by comparing the sentence in the incunabulum with 
the parallel sentence in the manuscripts, which reads: Et dicimus 
quod humor vitreus et cristallinus nutriuntur a gumositate ner- 
vorum, albugineus autem a gumositate cerebri.® The difference 
is obvious, and one might argue that the incunabulum radically 
alters Benvenutus’ text in order to bring it in line with Niccolo of 
Reggio’s translation. 


65 Albertotti, “Opera oftalmojatrica” (cit. n. 55), p. 76; Hirschberg, 
Geschichte (cit. n. 3), 13, p. 251. 

66 See for instance the articles by Feigenbaum, notes 5 and 53 above. 
Following the same reasoning as Hirschberg, Casey A. Wood, the author of 
a problematic English translation of the incunabulum’s text, assumed that 
Benvenutus, like his teacher Nicolaus, was born in the 11th century: C. A. 
Wood, Benevenutus Grassus of Jerusalem. De oculis eorumque 
egritudinibus et curis, Stanford 1929, pp. 15, 18. 

67 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 23. 

68 N. Scalinci, “Chi é@ il ‘Magister Nicolaus’ citato nell’ ‘Ars probata 
oculorum’ di Benvenuto Grafeo, jerosolimitano? (Incunabulo di Ferrara),” 
Bollettino dell’Istituto Storico Italiano dell’Arte Sanitaria 10 (1930): 
267-270; idem, “Questioni” (cit. n. 23), pp. 194-196. 

69 Vat. Pal. lat. 1268, fol. 291r; Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fol. 246v; and the MSS 
printed by Albertotti, “I codici Napoletano, Vaticani” (cit. n. 12), pp. 23, 
24, 27; idem, “I codici riccardiano, parigino” (cit. n. 49), pp. 16, 17, 60. 
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Scalinci attempted to place Benvenutus in the mid-thirteenth 
century, or in its second half. His argument rested mainly on the 
dates of the earliest manuscripts (which he considered to be of the 
fourteenth century), the absence of references to Benvenutus in 
ophthalmological writings which precede those of Jan Yperman, 
and the progress in knowledge and practice from the treatises of 
Master David the Armenian and Master Zacharias (which Scalinci 
dated to the late twelfth or early thirteenth century) to the treatise of 
Benvenutus. This progress purportedly indicates that Benvenutus 
wrote at a later date than the others did.” Still, it is possible, even in 
the Central Middle Ages, that the earliest extant manuscript of a 
work was copied more than a century after the author’s death: for 
instance, the De natura luminis of Thomas Aquinas only survives in 
fifteenth-century manuscripts.” Similarly, the absence of early 
references to a work does not necessarily preclude the possibility 
that the work was written long before the first extant reference to it: 
for instance, Gerard of Nazareth’s De conversatione virorum Dei in 
Terra Sancta morantium, first referred to in 1370, was written in the 
middle years of the twelfth century.” Finally, the assumption that a 
more sophisticated work must be later than a simpler one is not 
compelling even in those instances in which it is certain that the 


70 Scalinci’s views underwent some modification over the years, but he 
consistently argued that Benvenutus must be considered a man of the 13th 
century who belonged to the School of Salerno. See N. Scalinci, 
“Benvenuto Grasso (o Grafeo) e |’oftalmiatria della scuola salernitana,” 
Rivista di Storia delle Scienze Mediche e Naturali 22 (1931): 399-416; 
idem, “Questioni” (cit. n. 23), pp. 191-205, 240-255, 299-313 (at the 
conclusion of which article Benvenutus is presented as “una espressione 
meravigliosa dell’ingegno italiano’); idem, “Caratteristiche” (cit. n. 23), 
pp. 424428; idem, “La oculistica dei Maestri Salernitani” in Scritti in 
onore del prof. P. Capparoni in occasione del XXXo anno di laurea, Turin 
1941, pp. 134-151. 
Lindberg, Catalogue (cit. n. 2), no. 65, p. 36. See also nos. 107, 108, 183, 
188, pp. 81, 82, 98, 102. 
72 See B. Z. Kedar, “Gerard of Nazareth, a Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer 
in the Latin East: A Contribution to the Intellectual and Monastic History 
of the Crusader States,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 37 (1983): 55-77, 
reprinted in B. Z. Kedar, The Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries, 
Aldershot 1993, Study IV. 
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respective authors were aware of each other’s work, a certainty that 
in this case is lacking.” 

Thus, the attempts to establish Benvenutus’ time more precisely 
on the basis of internal evidence may be deemed unsuccessful, and 
we remain with a terminus a quo of about 1100 and a terminus ad 
quem in the vicinity of 1290 or earlier. 

What can be said of Benvenutus’ biography? In 1921, the 
Faculty of Medicine of the University of Montpellier, then 
celebrating its seventh centennial, placed in its entrance hall two 
large slabs of white marble, one of which lists “Le Juif Bienvenu 
Graffaei, de Jérusalem, oculiste” among the first masters of the 
Faculty of Medicine.” Two pieces of evidence have been adduced 
to link Benvenutus to Montpellier. The single, fifteenth-century 
manuscript which gives the French translation of Benvenutus’ tract 
says that it “esté composé et compillé et ordonné 4 Montpellier.””* 


73 A prerequisite for a comparative study of the works in question is a critical 
edition of the texts. Scalinci claimed that a comparison of Benvenutus’ 
procedure of removing extraneous substances and the one presented in an 
anonymous tractate published by Pansier, suggests that the latter served as 
Benvenutus’ model, and that Benvenutus summarized it: see Scalinci, 
“Operazioni” (cit. n. 25), pp. 38-42; also pp. 8-9, both of the offprint. 
Once the anonymous tractate is compared not with the text of the 
incunabulum, as Scalinci did, but with that of some of the manuscript 
versions of Benvenutus’ tractate, the difference between the two texts 
diminishes: see MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), pp. 47-48; Vat. Pal. lat. 
1254, fols. 254v—255r; Vat. Pal. lat. 1268, fol. 309r; Vat. Pal. lat. 1320, fol. 
107v. Similarly, Scalinci’s observation that with regard to a certain cure 
Benvenutus uses the term incidere and not inscidere (“Operazioni,” p. 21), 
is invalidated by the appearance of the verb inscidere in the appropriate 
place in MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 36. Truc and Pansier (Histoire 
[cit. n. 48], pp. 61-62) were certain that the similarity between the tractates 
of Benvenutus and Master Zacharias, who claims to have studied in the 
palace of Manuel Comnenus (between 1143 and 1180) proves that 
Benvenutus, too, lived in the twelfth century... 

74 On the inscription see E. Wickersheimer, “La question du judéo-arabisme a 
Montpellier,” Janus 31 (1927): 471. For authors believing that Benvenutus 
stayed at Montpellier see Pansier and Laborde, Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 23; 
Truc and Pansier, Histoire (cit. n. 48), pp. 61-72; Wood, in the introduction 
to his English translation (cit. n. 66), p. 18; L. Dulieu, La médecine a 
Montpellier, vol. 1: Le Moyen Age, Avignon 1975, pp. 112, 147-148, 195. 

75 Pansier and Laborde, Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 7. 
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However, this statement, which has no counterpart in the twenty- 
two Latin, Provengal and English manuscripts, evidently refers to 
the French translation, and not the Latin original.” The other 
testimony purportedly connecting Benvenutus to Montpellier is the 
remark Iste liber constat Montispessulani quinque solidos, which 
appears in a Latin manuscript of his tract dated to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century.” While this sentence proves that the tract was 
used at Montpellier by the fifteenth century (and possibly earlier), it 
does not constitute proof of Benvenutus’ own presence there.” 
There is thus a considerable disparity between the fragility of the 
documentary basis for the Montpellier inscription and the robustness 
of the stone on which it was engraved. 

What of the claim, made on the Montpellier tablet and 
occasionally repeated in the literature, that Benvenutus was a Jew?” 
In the fifteenth-century French translation, he is referred to as Bien 
Venu Raffe, Grasse, or Graffe,” and it has been suggested that raffe 
is derived from rofé, the Hebrew word for physician.*' However, 


76 This point has already been made by E. Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire 
biographique des médecins en France au Moyen Age, Paris 1936, 1, p. 85 
(note 2 of the entry on Bienvenu Grapheus). 

77 MS Clm 331. A. M. Berger, who edited this manuscript, dated it to the 14th 

century: see his letter in Janus 2 (1897-98): 290. Lindberg, Catalogue 

(cit. n. 2), p. 103, dates it to the 15th century. 

Berger, Janus (cit. n. 77). See also Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire (cit. n. 76), 

1, p. 85. 

79 For authors considering, with varying degrees of certitude, Benvenutus to 
have been a Jew or a Jewish convert to Christianity, see S. de Renzi, 
Collectio Salernitana, Naples, 1852, 1, p. 338; Ch. Daremberg, Histoire 
des sciences médicales, Paris, 1870, 1, p. 302; Hirschberg, Geschichte (cit. 
n. 3), 13, p. 251; Wood, in the introduction to his English translation of the 
text of the incunabulum (cit. n. 66), pp. 15-18; Feigenbaum, “On the Use” 
(cit. n. 53), p. 27. Wood (p. 18) goes so far as to suppose that Benvenutus 
“was a Hebrew born in Judea some time during the eleventh century, that 
he read and spoke at least Hebrew, Italian, Provengal, and Arabic... [and 
that] he settled as scholar and practitioner in Montpellier.” Wood’s book, 
the least professional of the works dealing with Benvenutus, appears to 
have reached a wide audience. 

80 Pansier and Laborde, Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 9. 

81 See for instance Teulié in ibid., p. 101, n. 2; Albertotti, “I codici 
Napoletano, Vaticani” (cit. n. 12), p. x n. 15; Hirschberg, Geschichte (cit. n. 
3), 13; p..251; n. 1. 
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there are no grounds to believe that the word rofé was ever 
pronounced as raffe in France or anywhere else.” In addition, a 
sixteenth-century Latin manuscript of Benvenutus’ tract contains a 
note which states that the tract was translated from Hebrew.* It is, 
however, quite impossible to trust this note, as the tractate quotes 
verbatim the Latin text of Johannicius. If the original tractate had 
indeed been written in Hebrew, the passage from Johannicius 
would have undergone some metamorphosis during the translation 
into Hebrew and back into Latin, a metamorphosis that did not 
occur.“ Besides, an author of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
writing in Hebrew would most likely have drawn on the major 
ophthalmological work that Hunayn b. Ishaq wrote in Arabic® or on 
the works of later Arabic oculists,*° and not on the meager Latin 
treatise that goes under the name of Johannicius. Benvenutus also 
uses numerous Christian expressions and invocations,” to the point 


82 I would like to thank Professor Moshe Bar-Asher, President of the 
Academy for the Hebrew Language, for his assurance on this point. 

83 Vat. Reg. lat. 373, fol. 63v: “Explicit ars nova Benvenuti de Jerusalem de 
egritudinibus oculorum e lingua hebrea in latinam translata.” See also 
Albertotti, “I codici Napoletano, Vaticani” (cit. n. 12), p. x. 

84 For a similar reasoning see Bertoni, Sulle redazioni (cit. n. 64), p. 11, note. 
Bertoni, who was not aware of the quotation from Johannicius, suggested 
that the explicit of Vat. Reg. lat. 373 was added solely because it was 
known that Benvenutus came from Jerusalem. 

85 See note 20 above. 

86 The fragments of medical works once preserved in the Cairo Genizah 
suggest that, in the Central Middle Ages, the ophthalmological treatise of 
‘Ali b. ‘Isa was far more well known than that of Hunayn. The Cambridge 
collections include 61 fragments of ‘Ali’s Tadhkirat al kahhalin and two 
fragments of commentaries on them, as against a single fragment of 
Hunayn’s Masd’il fi ‘ayn and nine fragments of his general work on 
medicine. See H. D. Isaacs and C. F. Baker, Medical and Para-medical 
Manuscripts in the Cambridge Genizah Collections, Cambridge 1994, nos. 
74, 77, 78, 82, 89, 109, 119, 136, 268, 277, 283, 301, 320, 336, 345, 416, 
418, 419, 437, 455, 457, 472, 489, 491, 510, 532, 549, 563, 569, 577, 583, 
593, 596, 610, 626, 629, 630, 634, 635, 714, 735, 736, 737, 738, 740, 901, 
902, 910, 920, 921, 950, 952, 963, 972, 981, 1137, 1282, 1317, 1325, 1463, 
1464 (‘Ali); 543, 881 (commentaries on ‘Ali); 171, 182, 232, 402, 447, 
717, 773, 864, 890, 914 (Hunayn). 

87 Even the oldest manuscripts, which bear only a partial testimony to the 
original text, contain some Christian expressions. MS Erfurt, which 
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that it has been suggested he was a cleric.” For instance, having 
summarily rejected various opinions on the site of the origin of 
tears, he declares with characteristic pomposity, Nos autem 
Benvenutus Graphey de Yherusalem cui dominus noster Jesus 
Christus, a quo omnia bona procedunt, dedit veram experientiam et 
cognitiones omnium infirmitatum que subveniunt in oculis, before 
giving his own view on the subject.” 

Benvenutus’ association with Salerno is based on the fact that in 
the Provengal version of his text he is presented as Benvengut de 
Salern.” In addition, the Latin text mentions the medici 
Salernitani.”' From the places mentioned in his tract it would appear 
that he practiced mostly in various parts of Italy, from Sicily to 


contains an abridged version, defines the crucial interval during the 
cataract operation as a spatium temporis donec quatuor vel quinquies 
diceres pater noster, tells the physician to make the sign of the cross before 
rising from the bed, and uses the phrase nos christiani: ed. Finzi (cit. n. 
12), pp. 27, 34. The Provengal version, which gives only a part of the 
treatise, evokes at one point the nom de Jesu Crist: Pansier and Laborde, 
Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 112. Vat. Reg. lat. 373, which presents the explicit 
on the purported translation from the Hebrew, has the Christian 
expressions which already appeared in MS Erfurt; however, in places 
where, in other late MSS, Christ is invoked, it contains an invocation to the 
Lord (dominus), thus avoiding the term odious to a Jew. Was this 
manuscript copied for a Jewish oculist? Or was the copyist attempting to 
render more credible his assertion that the work was translated from the 
Hebrew? 

88 Scalinci, “Questioni” (cit. n. 23), pp. 299-305. 

89 Vat. Pal. lat. 1320, fol. 107v. See also Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fol. 254; Vat. Pal. 
lat. 1268, fol. 308v; MS Breslau/Wroclaw, ed. A. M. Berger and T. M. 
Auracher, Des Benvenutus Grapheus “Practica Oculorum.” Zweites Heft: 
Breslauer lateinischer, Baseler provenzalischer Text, Munich 1886, p. 50; 
MS Metz, ed. Laborde (cit. n. 57), p. 63. The somewhat different version of 
MS Ashburnham, ed. Albertotti (cit. n. 49), p. 79, coincides with that of the 
incunabulum: Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 55. There are basic 
similarities between the incunabulum and the last-mentioned MS. 

90 Las curas dels vels... faitas per me Benvengut de Salern.” Teulié in Pansier 
and Laborde, Compendil (cit. n. 2), p. 101. 

91 See note 19 above. On Scalinci’s view that Benvenutus’ ocular operations, 
nosology and therapy are basically Salernitan, see the articles quoted in 
notes 23 and 25 above. 

92 i notes 7-10 above. For Lombardy see Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 

»p. 58. 
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Lombardy.” It is possible that he was born in Italy. The Latin 
manuscripts present him as Benvenutus Grapheus, with variants of 
each of these forms. (An American author, obviously unfamiliar 
with variations occurring in manuscript traditions, recently 
assumed that Benvenutus used, in his lifetime, each and every one 
of these names, or rather aliases, “probably to conceal his identity 
from former victimized patients” [sic/]).” It seems that only the 
incunabulum and the French version call him Grassus/Grasse, 
forms that may be considered as misreadings of Grapheus/Graffeus. 
A propertied family by the name of Graffeo is known to have lived 
in Sicily in the late eleventh century,” and Benvenutus’ treatise 
itself may hold a clue pointing to his Sicilian origin. In two 
different passages, he gives the names by which the “herba 
Sanctissima” is known in different languages or dialects.” In the 
first passage, he states that “we” call it cardella, in the second — 
that the Sicilians call it by that name.” The herb in question, 


93 G. Gorin, History of Ophthalmology, Wilmington, Delaware 1982, p. 28. 

94 M. Amani, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, ed. C. A. Nallino, Catania 1937, 
3, pp. 264, 266. The possible connection of “Grapheus” to the Sicilian 
family Graffeo was suggested by J. L. Pagel, Einfiihrung in die Geschichte 
der Medizin, ed. K. Sudhoff, Berlin 1915, pp. 175-176. (The same author 
assumed however that “Jerusalem” was a scribe’s error for “Salernum”...) 
On the other hand, Berger and Auracher, writing at a time when the 
manuscript tradition was still well-nigh unknown, assumed that 
Benvenutus’ true name, Grassus, was given a Greek sounding form: see 
Berger and Auracher, Beitrag (cit. n. 46), p. 10. 

95 For the first passage see notes 12-18 above. The second passage appears in 
the incunabulum (Benevenuti... de oculis [cit. n. 4], p. 58) and in some 
manuscripts. Within a single manuscript there may be substantial differences 
between the parallel forms given in the two passages. For instance, in the first 
passage MS Erfurt has that the Tuscans call the “herba sanctissima” tunebita, 
and in the second they call it ritembica: ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), pp. 36, 48. The 
difference may have originated with a careless copyist early in the manuscript 
tradition, but one should not exclude the possibility that Benvenutus himself 
referred to synonyms of two variants of the “‘herba sanctissima.” 

96 Here are the parallel forms as they appear in the two passages. MS Erfurt: 
“we” — cardella, the Sicilians — cardolia (ed. Finzi [cit. n. 12], pp. 36, 
48); Vat. Pal. lat. 1254: “we” — cardella, the Sicilians — cardelia (fol. 
250v, 255r); Vat. Pal. lat. 1320: “‘we’’ — cardela, the Sicilians — cardolia 
(fol. 103r, 108r); Incunabulum: “we” — cardella, the Sicilians — cardella 
(Benevenuti... de oculis [cit. n. 4], pp. 38, 58). 
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Sonchus oleraceus L., is indeed called kardedda in the Sicilian 
dialect.” Consequently, it may well be that Benvenutus’ native 
dialect was Sicilian — or that he wrote his tract with a Sicilian 
audience in mind. 

What about Benvenutus’ connection to Jerusalem and to the 
Levant in general? He calls himself Benvenutus de Yherusalem™ 
and presents some of his main medications as Jerusalemite.” Other 
medications he calls “Alexandrine.”'® Since it was possible to 
study medicine in Jerusalem at least in the period just before the 
Battle of Hattin,’" and since a recently discovered account of the 
Jerusalem Hospital has revealed that a remarkably sophisticated 
level of medical practice prevailed there,'” it is conceivable that 
Benvenutus did in fact gain some of his expertise in Jerusalem 
before leaving for Italy. On the other hand, it has been argued that 
Benvenutus may have called his medications “Jerusalemite” and 
“Alexandrine” merely to enhance their appeal.'® A similar motive 
may be imputed to his self-identification as “Benvenutus of 
Jerusalem.”'™ This reasoning smacks of hypercriticism, since 
systematic studies of names have demonstrated that, unless a 
denomination of the type de N. had become a fixed hereditary 


97 W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Sth ed., 
Heidelberg 1972, no. 1687, p. 160. 

98 See page 34* above. 

99 For his Jerusalemite collyrium and pills see note 41 above. In addition, he 
prescribes diaolibanum nostrum ierosolimitanum: Benevenuti... de oculis 
(cit. n. 4), p. 31. 

100 Ibid., pp. 31, 40. 

101 E. Kohlberg and B. Z. Kedar, ““A Melkite Physician in Frankish Jerusalem 
and Ayyubid Damascus: Muweaffaq al-Din Ya‘qib b. Siqlab,” Asian and 
African Studies 22 (1988): 116-118, reprinted in Kedar, Franks (cit. n. 
72), Study XII. 

102 The anonymous account was utilized by B. Waldstein-Wartenberg, Die 
Vassalen Christi. Kulturgeschichte des Johanniterordens im Mittelalter, 
Vienna 1988, pp. 110-118. 

103 This possibility was raised by Berger and Auracher, Beitrag (cit. n. 46), 
p. 10. 

104 On the possibility that some medieval surnames were deliberately chosen 
for an expected social or economic advantage, see R. W. Emery, “The Use 
of the Surname in the Study of Medieval Economic History,” Medievalia 
et Humanistica 7 (1952): 45. 
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surname, it usually denoted a direct or indirect connection between 

the surname’s bearer and the place N. in question.'® 
Feigenbaum, relying on his own prolonged practice in 

Jerusalem, believed that he had located two passages which reflect 


. Levantine conditions. First, he pointed out that Benvenutus’ 


“obtalmia” — which appeared from the end of August to the end of 
September, and which Benvenutus believed to result from the 
variety of fruits people consumed at that time — should be equated 
with the acute muco-purulent conjunctivitis that appears 
epidemically in the Levant during the summer, peaking in August 
and September. In the early part of the present century it was 
considered by the local population to be caused by the fruits of the 
season. Second, Benvenutus’ observation that women are more 
frequently afflicted by ingrown eyelashes than men agreed with 
Feigenbaum’s own experience in the Levant.'® This evidence is, 
however, inconclusive, as acute muco-purulent conjunctivitis was 
epidemic in northern Africa, and in medieval times probably also in 
southern Italy; Benvenutus himself relates that the Salernitan 
physicians dealt with “obtalmia.”'” Since it is likely that the 
disease followed similar patterns in areas with similar seasonal 
temperature variation, one might expect that the peak in prevalence 
during the summer would be common to the Levant, northern 
Africa, and southern Italy. Besides, Benvenutus, who specifies so 
often that a disease is more common in a certain region and who 
specifically remarks that ingrown eyelashes are more frequent in 
Calabria than elsewhere,’ does not state that either “obtalmia” or 
the skewed gender ratio among persons afflicted by ingrown 
eyelashes is more common in the Levant.'” 


105 R. S. Lopez, “Concerning Surnames and Places of Origin,” Medievalia et 
Humanistica 8 (1954): 6-16; B. Z. Kedar, “Toponymic Surnames as 
Evidence of Origin: Some Medieval Views,” Viator 4 (1973): 123-129. 

106 Feigenbaum, “Notes” (cit. n. 5), pp. 77, 78, discussing Benevenuti... de 
oculis (cit. n. 4), pp. 29, 37. 

107 Ibid., p. 30. 

108 Ibid., p. 37. 

109 I would like to thank Saul C. Merin, professor of ophthalmology at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and Piers Mitchell of the Charing Cross 
& Westminster Medical School of the University of London for 
answering my queries with regard to Feigenbaum’s suggestions. 
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Still, there are two clues in Benvenutus’ treatise which may link 
him to the Levant. The first is the zucharum nabet, which plays a 
principal role in Benvenutus’ stock of drugs'” and for which he 
gives still another Arabic name, zucharum gilbel, in addition to the 
latinized Arabic term candi alexandrini." As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the term zuccarum nabetis does not appear in any 
Occidental source of the twelfth or thirteenth century, but does 
figure in the customs tariffs of Frankish Acre, which form part of 
the Livre des Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois, probably compiled 
in that city between 1240 and 1244.'” This list of tariffs, which 
presumably originated at a date preceding that of the compilation, 
mentions first sucre and then, somewhat later, sucre nabeth (or 
nabet), with the customs dues on the latter more than twice as high 
as on the former.''? As the term sucre nabeth appears here without 
any explanation, we may assume that it was current in the Frankish 
Kingdom of Jerusalem and that it was there that Benvenutus 
encountered it.'* 

A still more significant clue may be spotted in the passage of the 
Ars probatissima oculorum in which Benvenutus lists the names given 
in various regions to an affliction caused by the melancholic humor. 
Having given the names used by Tuscans, Romans, Sicilians and 


110 This kind of sugar or the powder derived from it is mentioned nine times: 
see MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 33 (twice), 34 (three times), 38, 42, 
50, 51. 

111 See note 32 above. 

112 For the date see J. Prawer, Crusader Institutions, Oxford 1980, p. 366. 

113 “Les droitures dou sucre... si comande la raison c’on det prendre dou C., 
v. besans de dreiture.” “‘Dou sucre Nabet coumande la raizon que |’on doit 
prendre dou C., xi besanz et v. caroubles de droiture.” A. A. Beugnot 
(ed.), Livre des Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois, ch. 242, nos. 15 and 40, 
in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Lois, Paris 1843, 2, pp. 174, 176 
(MS A). 

114 In the early 14th century this type of sugar is mentioned in a Venetian 
manual as ¢ucharo naibet and ¢ucharo nebec: see A. Stussi (ed.), 
Zibaldone da Canal. Manoscritto mercantile del sec. XIV, Venice 1967, 
pp. 57, 66. See in general E. Ashtor, “‘Levantine Sugar Industry in the 
Later Middle Ages — An Example of Technological Decline,” /srael 
Oriental Studies 7 (1977): 226-280, reprinted in E. Ashtor, Technology, 
Industry and Trade: The Levant versus Europe, 1250-1500, ed. B. Z. 
Kedar, Aldershot 1992, Study III. 
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BENVENUTUS GRAPHEUS OF JERUSALEM 


Greeks, Benvenutus concludes, according to most manuscripts, by 
saying that the ultramarini (“those beyond the sea,” i.e., the 
inhabitants of the Frankish Levant) and the francigene (Frenchmen) 
call it “the accursed one” (maledicta), a designation he considers most 
appropriate of all.'"’ If the manuscripts in question give the correct 
reading of the passage, and it is reasonable to believe that they do," 
we may conclude that Benvenutus not only exhibits an acquaintance 
with a term used by the Franks of the Crusader Levant, but that he also 
knows that they were using the same language as the French. In 
addition, elsewhere he refers to urtice ultramarine vel ciciliane."” 
Thus, there are reasons to believe that Benvenutus’ appellation as de 
Jerusalem was rooted in reality.” 


115 The following eleven MSS give the reading ultramarini et francigene (or 
slight variations of it): Vat. Pal. lat. 1254, fol. 252r; Vat. Pal. lat. 1268, fol. 
303v; Vat. Pal. lat. 1320, fol. 105r; MS Boncompagni, MS Naples, Vat. 
lat. 5373, and Vat. Reg. 373: Albertotti, “I codici Napoletano, Vaticani” 
(cit. n. 12), pp. 119-121; MS Breslau/Wroclaw, eds. Berger and Auracher 
(cit. n. 89), p. 43; MS Riccardiano, ed. Albertotti (cit. n. 49), p. 51; the 
Italian adaptation: Albertotti, Volgarizzamento (cil. n. 2), p. 28; the 
adaptation by Jacopo Palmerio: Albertotti, “I] libro delle affezioni 
oculari” (cit. n. 2), p. 34. 

116 The following five MSS give the reading ultramontani et francigene (or 
slight variants): MS Erfurt, ed. Finzi (cit. n. 12), p. 41; the two Munich 
MSS edited by Berger and Auracher, Beitrag (cit. n. 46), p. 36; MS Metz, 
ed. Laborde (cit. n. 57), p. 53; MS Ashburnham, ed. Albertotti (cit. n. 49), 
p. 74. Also, the incunabulum: Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 46. In 
the absence of a critical edition, it would appear that since ultramontani 
and francigene are largely synonymous, the first-mentioned reading 
should be given preference. 

117 Benevenuti... de oculis (cit. n. 4), p. 43. 

118 Albertotti printed from Vat. lat. 5373 a story about a Saracen oculist who 
succeeded in healing a frater episcopi Veranensis whom no other 
physician had been able to help: Albertotti, “I codici Napoletano, 
Vaticani” (cit. n. 12), p. 128. In the past, I assumed that the adjective 
Veranensis might refer to Valania in the Principality of Antioch, and that 
the story related by Benvenutus had taken place in the Frankish Levant: 
see B. Z. Kedar, “The Subjected Muslims of the Frankish Levant,” in 
Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300, ed. J. M. Powell, Princeton 1990, 
p. 160. An examination of the original (Vat. lat. 5373, fol. 179v) has 
revealed that the anecdote is an addendum to Benvenutus’ treatise and 
that the crucial word is Veronensis. 
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Unfortunately, even when we accept this appellation at face 
value, it does not necessarily help us to delimit more closely the 
time at which Benvenutus was active. His name and language 
together with his quotations from the Latin tract of “Johannicius,” 
leave little doubt that he was a Latin; the Latins lived in Jerusalem 
in the days of the First Frankish Kingdom (between 1099 and 1187) 
and again during the period 1229-1244, when Jerusalem reverted to 
Frankish rule in the wake of the agreement between Emperor 
Frederick II and the Egyptian sultan al-Kamil. During the first of 
these periods Jerusalem was the capital of the Frankish Kingdom 
and had a considerable Latin population and an important hospital; 
at least toward the end of that period it was possible to study 
medicine there.''’” Besides, one Jerusalemite born in that period, the 
famous William of Tyre, went west to study in the leading schools 
of France and Italy.'? Perhaps Benvenutus also went west to study 
in Salerno or elsewhere. On the other hand, little is known about 
Jerusalem in the years 1229-1244; it is certain, however, that its 
Latin population was much smaller than before 1187 and that its 
role in the Frankish Kingdom was definitely eclipsed by that of 
Acre. Of the two periods in question, the first would be thus the 
more likely period of Benvenutus’ life, but this is no more than a 
likelihood. 

Furthermore, it does not necessarily follow that Benvenutus 
must have lived in Jerusalem during one of these periods, since a 
surname of the de Jerusalem type may denote the origin of the 
bearer or that of his immediate ancestors. In 1220, there is a citizen 
of Marseilles by the name of Durantus de Jerusalem;'' and in 1278 
a burgensis ac fidelis venetus by the name of Leo de Jerusalem was 
robbed on his way from Tripoli to Acre and, five years later, rented 
a store in Acre’s Venetian quarter.'” It is impossible, though, to 


119 See note 101 above. 

120 See R. B. C. Huygens, ‘Guillaume de Tyr étudiant: un chapitre de son 
‘Histoire’ retrouvé,” Latomus 21 (1962): 811-829; H. E. Mayer, 
“Guillaume de Tyr a !’école,” Mémoires de l’Académie des sciences, arts 
et belles-lettres de Dijon 127 (1985-86): 257-265. 

121 Emery, “Use” (cit. n. 104), p. 49. 

122 D, Jacoby, “L’expansion occidentale dans le Levant: les Vénitiens A Acre 
dans la seconde moitié du treiziéme siécle,” Journal of Medieval History 3 
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BENVENUTUS GRAPHEUS OF JERUSALEM 


know whether these two men or rather their ancestors originated in 
Jerusalem. Similarly, Benvenutus may have originated in Jerusalem 
or may have inherited his surname from a Jerusalemite ancestor. On 
the other hand, the name Grapheus and the reference to cardella 
allow for the conjecture that Benvenutus, or an ancestor of his, 
came to Frankish Jerusalem from Sicily. 

In sum, the only safe points with regard to Benvenutus’ 
biography are that he lived some time between 1100 and 1290, that 
he was acquainted with the school of Salerno, that he practiced in 
various regions of Italy, and that he traveled among the Muslims of 
Barbary. On balance, there is no reason to doubt that he spent some 
time in the Frankish Levant. The precise nature of his links with 
Frankish Jerusalem and with Sicily must remain open, but there can 
be no doubt that he was a practitioner who traveled widely, crossed 
the Mediterranean, and left behind a treatise which summanzes the 
experience he was able to gather 


ADDENDUM TO NOTE 2: 


Michigan State University Press has announced the publication of 
Benvenutus Grassus, The Wonderful Art of the Eye. A Critical 
Edition of the Middle English Translation of his De probatissima 
arte oculorum, ed. L. M. Eldredge. 





(1977): 246-247, reprinted in D. Jacoby, Recherches sur la Méditerranée 
orientale du XIle au XVe siécle. Peuples, sociétés, économies, London 
1979, Study VII. 
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The Intercultural Career 
of Theodore of Antioch 


Benjamin Z. Kedar and Etan Kohlberg 


The cultural history of the Frankish Levant, which has yet to be written, 
sparkles with arresting figures. A wine-drinking Muslim poet, 
physician, and administrator, who serves first Frankish and then 
Muslim masters, writes a book on the coming of the Franks to the East. 
A siege expert from Jerusalem who claims to have destroyed many 
Saracen castles puts his expertise at the disposal of Frederick 
Barbarossa and helps him to conquer a Lombard town. A hermit from 
Blois leaves Frankish territory to preach Christianity to a Muslim ruler, 
thereby prefiguring Francis of Assisi by a century. A Frankish king asks 
for non-scriptural proof of the resurrection of the flesh. A Jerusalem- 
born cleric, who studies for 20 years in France and Italy before 
returning home, writes a history of Muslim rulers based on Arabic 
sources. An Armenian archbishop, fascinated by the religiosity of some 
Frankish monks who settled near Antioch, sets out to translate the Life 
and Rule of Saint Benedict from the Latin into his native Armenian. An 
ophthalmologist who presents himself as de Jerusalem and exhibits 
familiarity with Salernitan lore as well as with several Arabic terms, 
advocates the use of embryonic tissue to enhance wound healing, thus 
anticipating a procedure introduced in 1913. A Dominican friar returns 
to Acre from Damascus with a story originally told about an early 
Muslim mystic.! 


The first author is primarily responsible for the utilization of the Western texts and 
the second mainly for the utilization of the Arabic texts. The authors would like to 
so Professor Frank H. Stewart for his helpful suggestions on a draft version of 
the article. 

1. On Hamdan al-Atharibi see for the time being A.-M. Eddé, ‘Sources arabes des 
XII® et XIN® siécles d’aprés le dictionnaire biographique d’Ibn al-*Adim’, in 
ltinéraires d’ Orient. Hommages a Claude Cahen, ed. R. Gyselen [= Res 
Orientales, 6] (Bures-sur-Yvette, 1994), p. 294, Muhammad al-Hajjuj is 
Preparing a monograph on this figure. For the anonymous siege expert see 
Vincentii Pragensis Annales, ed. W. Wattenbach, in Monumenta Germaniae 
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To this gallery of fascinating, mostly little-known figures of the 
Frankish Levant there may be added a man of oriental origin and 
education who went West to play a significant role in one of its most 
glittering cultural centres, serving an emperor and teaching a future 
pope. This man was Theodore of Antioch. 

Theodore’s name is well known to students of thirteenth-century 
European culture, and in particular to those interested in the intellectual 
activities at the court of Emperor Frederick Il. Our knowledge of his 
career, in contrast, has remained surprisingly nebulous: it is 
symptomatic that Frederick II’s most recent biographer introduces 
Theodore as ‘probably a Christian from Antioch’, and evidently 
harbours reservations about his intellectual capacities, for when he 
finally brings himself to call Theodore a philosopher, he puts the word 
in inverted commas.? This vagueness about Theodore is quite 
astonishing, as the main sources of information about his life had 
already been located by 1876. Why these sources have not so far been 
systematically exploited is a question that will be taken up later. But 
first let us present Theodore’s biography as it emerges from the 
available documentation. 

Our information on Theodore’s education and early life derives 
entirely from Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus, the prolific Jacobite prelate 
(1225/26-1286), who was living in Antioch in about 1244.3 In the 
Mukhtasar ta’rikh al-duwal he relates that the philosopher (hakim) 
Theodore the Antiochene (Thadhuri al-Antaki) was a Jacobite who 


Historica, Scriptores, Vol. 17 (Hanover, 1876), p. 677. On the hermit Peter of 
Blois, and on Nerses of Lambron’s translations into Armenian, see B.Z. Kedar, 
‘Gerard of Nazareth: A Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin East’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 37 (1983), 66-8, 69, 72-3, repr. in B.Z. Kedar, The 
Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries (Aldershot, 1993), No. IV, pp. 66- 
8, 69, 72-3. On King Amalric’s question see Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 19, 
3, ed. R.B.C. Huygens, Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis, Vol. 
LXIII (Turnhout, 1986), pp. 867-8. On William of Tyre’s lost work on oriental 
history, see H. Mohring, ‘Zu der Geschichte der orientalischen Herrscher des 
Wilhelm von Tyrus’, Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch, 19 (1984), 170-83. On 
Benvenutus de Jerusalem, see B.Z. Kedar, ‘Benvenuto Grapheo da 
Gerusalemme — da Salerno — da Montpellier e la sua Ars probatissima 
oculorum’ (in press). On the Dominican Yves le Breton, see Jean de Joinville, 
Histoire de Saint-Louis, ed. N. de Wailly (Paris, 1874), pp. 242-4. 
2. D. Abulafia, Frederick I]: A Medieval Emperor (London, 1988), pp. 263, 337. 
. Bar-Hebraeus was born in Malatya, where he received his early education, and 
fled with his family in 641/1243-44 when the town was besieged by the 
Mongols; the following year they settled in Frankish Antioch, and later Bar- 
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studied in Antioch the Syriac and Latin languages as well as ‘some of 
the sciences of the ancients’ (namely Greek philosophy or science).4 
Later he left for Mosul to study with Kamal al-Din Musa b. Yunus, 
known from other sources as a leading scholar in the fields of law, 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, who lived from 
§51/1156 to 639/1242 and solved geometrical and astronomical 
problems for Emperor Frederick II.5 According to Bar-Hebraeus, 
Theodore studied with Kamal al-Din the works of the philosophers al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina, as well as Euclid and Ptolemy’s Almagest. Upon 
his return to Antioch he decided that his knowledge was insufficient 
and therefore went back to Mosul for further study with his master. 
Later he went to Baghdad to study medicine. 

Bar-Hebraeus also speaks of Theodore’s attempts to secure a 
position for himself. He first offered his services to Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
— most probably ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad, the Seljuk sultan of Konya 
(Asia Minor) who ruled from 618/1221-22 to 634/1236-37.6 However, 
as the sultan showed little interest in him, Theodore decided to go over 
to the sultan’s enemies in the Kingdom of Lesser Armenia — very close 
to his native Antioch — in order to serve Constantine, regent of that 


Hebraeus went on to Frankish Tripoli to study rhetoric and medicine. See Joseph 
Simonis Assemanus, ‘Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus’, in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
Vol. II (Rome, 1721), pp. 244-6; E.A.W. Budge (ed. and trans.), The Chronology 
of Gregory Abu ’l-Faraj, 1225-1286, Vol. 1 (London, 1932, repr. Amsterdam, 
1976), introd., pp. xv-xvii; J.B. Segal, ‘Ibn al-‘Ibri’, in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, new edn. 

4. For Bar-Hebraeus’ account, see the Appendix to this article. 

5. See H. Suter, ‘Beitrage zu den Beziehungen Kaiser Friedrichs II. zu 
zeitgendssischen Gelehrten des Ostens und Westens, insbesondere zu dem 
arabischen Enzyklopadisten Kemal ed-din ibn Janis’, in Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, ed. O. Schulz, fasc. IV 
(Erlangen, 1922), pp. 1-7. For Kamal al-Din’s biography see Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, ed. I. ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1968-72), Vol. V, pp. 311-8; Zakariyya 
b. Muhammad al-Qazwini, Athar al-bilad wa akhbar al-‘ibad (Beirut, 
1380/1960), p. 463; Taj al-Din al-Subki, Tabagat al-shafi‘iyya al-kubra (Cairo, 
1324/1906-7), Vol. V, pp. 158-62; al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala’, Vol. 
XXIII, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘rif and Muhyi Hilal al-Sirhan (Beirut, 
1406/1986), pp. 85-7; id., Ta’rikh al-islam, Vol. LXIV, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad 
Ma‘ruf et al. (Beirut, 1408/1988), pp. 394-7; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al- 
dhahab, ed. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Arna’iit and Mahmid al-Ama’it, Vol. VII (Beirut, 
1412/1991), pp. 356-7; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, 
Supplement (Leiden, 1937-42), Vol. I, p. 859. 

. a Cl. Cahen, ‘Kaykubad I ‘Ala’ al-Din’, in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new 
edn. 
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kingdom from 1219 to 1226.’ From these data one may deduce that 
Theodore completed his studies about 1220; he may therefore be 
assumed to have been born in the 1190s. At any rate, Theodore did not 
enjoy his stay among the Armenians, and decided to join a messenger 
of Emperor Frederick II who was about to return to his master’s court 
In Frederick Theodore finally found the patron he had been seeking. 
Bar-Hebraeus specifies that from the emperor Theodore received 
honours as well as a place called Kamaha with its environs. A reference 
to lands given to Theodore is also found in one of the emperor’s last 
acts, issued at Foggia in November 1250; in this act he grants the land 
of St Cristina and the village of Prancanica that had appertained to 
Master Theodore the philosopher while he was alive. 

For Theodore’s activities in the service of Frederick II we depend 
wholly on Latin sources. He challenged Leonardo Fibonacci (c.1170- 
c.1240), the greatest mathematician of the European Middle Ages, to 
find three integers x, y, and z such that each of the three sums x + y + 
Z+xX4,x+yt7Zt+x2+ y?, andx+y+z+ x2 + y? + 22 is the square 
of an integer. Fibonacci, who solved the problem,!° evidently held 
Theodore in considerable respect: on another occasion he sent him a 
letter on various mathematical and geometrical problems, addressing 
him as reverende pater domine Theodore, imperialis aule sume 
phylosophe and expressing his willingness to send him further proofs 
tanquam domino venerando.'' Theodore was also active as a translator. 


7. On Constantine of Lampron, the powerful head of the Hethoumian family, see 
R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem, Vol. 
(Paris, 1936), pp. 266-70; on Kayqubad’s struggle against the Armenians, see 
pp. 266, 269. 

8. See Appendix. On the other hand, the colophon of a British Library 
manuscript claims that ‘magnus chalif misit magistrum Theodorum eidem 
imperatori Federico’: C.H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science (Cambridge, MA, 1924), p. 246, n. 18. But, as Haskins noted, the 
phrase ‘magnus chalif’ is suspect. 

9. ‘. .. terram sancte Cristine et casale Prancanice, que fuerunt quondam 
magistri Theodori philosofi, ad manus curie nostre rationabiliter devoluta 
cum hominibus, iusticiis, pertinentiis et omnibus rationibus suis, prout ea 
dictus magister Theodorus plenius et melius tenuit, quoad vixit .. .’; F. 
Schneider (ed.), ‘Neue Dokumente, vornehmlich aus Siiditalien’ , Quellen und 
Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 16 (1914), Doc. 
XXV, p. 52. 

10. Scritti di Leonardo Pisano, matematico del secolo decimoterzo, ed. B. 
Boncompagni, Vol. II (Rome, 1862), pp. 279-80. See M. Cantor, Vorlesungen 
liber Geschichte der Mathematik, 2nd edn., Vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1900), p. 46. 

1. Scritti di Leonardo Pisano, Vol. 2, pp. 247-52; Cantor, Vorlesungen, Vol. II, 
pp. 50-52. 
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A note in an Erfurt manuscript mentions that, at the request of the 
scholars who were at Padua, he translated into Latin Averroes’ 
introduction to his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics.'!2 This may have 
occurred during Theodore’s stay in Padua in 1239.!3 Another note, in a 
Basle manuscript, presents Theodore as the translator of Aristotle’s De 
animalibus, presumably from the Arabic.!4 

In addition, Theodore was known as a physician. Petrus Hispanus 
(1210/20-1277), the influential schoolman who also wrote on medical 
issues and was to end his days as Pope John XXI, mentions Theodore, 
‘the emperor’s physician’, as his master, and quotes his bold dictum 
that all definitions of the medical art are inherently correct.!5 
Theodore’s only extant work is the Epistola Theodori philosophi ad 
imperatorem Fridericum, preserved in a Marburg manuscript of the late 
fourteenth century. In this brief treatise Theodore sets down for his 
patron the basic rules for the preservation of one’s health. The treatise 
was published by Karl Sudhoff, the well-known historian of medicine, 
who comments that it testifies to a full command of classical and 
Arabic learning, and that it is written in a clear, masterful style that 
hardly has an equal among the medical works of the time.'© Theodore 
obviously delights in coining aphorisms: Cibos autem non propter 
sapores, sed sapores propter cibos sumas, he admonishes his hedonistic 
master; elsewhere he tells him that ad mensam regem non voluptas sed 


12. Erfurt, Amplon. F. 352 (14th c.), fol. 104v: ‘Istum [sic] est prohemium 
commenti A. super libro Physicorum Aristotilis, quod transtulit magister 
Theodorus . . . rogatu scolarium qui erant Padue. . .’. Aristoteles latinus, comp. 
G. Lacombe and A. Birkenmajer, M. Dulong and A. Franceschini, Vol. 1 
(Rome, 1939), p. 104, No. 105, and p. 663, No. 887; see also R. de Vaux, ‘La 
premiére entrée d’ Averroes chez les Latins’, Revue des sciences philosophiques 
et théologiques, 22 (1933), 221. 


13. See p. 171. 
14. Aristoteles latinus, Vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1955), p. 803, No. 1121. 
15.*. . . magister meus theod{or]us medicus imperatoris consentit omnes 


diffinitiones artis medicine esse veraces quia quicquid cadit sub sensum verum 
est quia necessitas ipsa est i.e. practica’, Die Ophthalmologie (liber de oculo) 
des Petrus Hispanus, ed. and trans. A.M. Berger (Munich, 1899), pp. 4-5. The 
editor believed that the emperor in question was Alfonso X the Wise: ibid., p. 
86,n. 21. Ernst Kantorowicz (Kaiser Friedrich II, Berlin, 1936, p. 315) appears 
to have been the only one to perceive that the magister was Theodore and the 
emperor was Frederick II. 

16.K. Sudhoff, ‘Ein diiitetischer Brief an Kaiser Friedrich II. von seinem 
Hofphilosophen Magister Theodorus’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 9 
(1915), 8. The text of the treatise is given (from Marburg, Universititsbiblio- 
thek, MS 9 B, fols. 98v-99r) on pp. 4-7. 
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voluntas inclinet, and that te regas et alios, si te conscilium regat. 
Theodore mentions at the beginning of the treatise that the emperor is 
in possession of the Secrets of Aristotle on the preservation of health, 
where the subject is treated compendiously; it has therefore been 
assumed that the treatise was extracted from the Pseudo-Anistotelian 
Secretum secretorum.'8 However, a comparison between the two works 
shows that while Theodore may have followed the basic outline of the 
Secretum secretorum’s second part and may have chosen from among 
its recommendations those which suited the emperor’s physical 
constitution, his work is basically independent, and occasionally even 
conflicts with its presumed model. For example, the Secretum 
secretorum considers moving about after a meal as injurious and 
instead recommends taking a nap, sleeping first on the right and then 
on the left side; in contrast, Theodore counsels the emperor to take a 
walk after eating, to defer sleep for two hours, and to lie first on the left 
and then on the right side.!9 

The register of Frederick II’s acts from 1239-40, which is the only 
one extant, sheds light on Theodore’s variegated routine in the 
emperor’s service. On 15 December 1239 the emperor puts a sloop, 
then at Pisa, at the disposal of magister Theodorus filosophus fidelis 
noster who is returning to the realm with his permission; it has been 
surmised that Theodore may have performed some diplomatic mission 
abroad.29 On 10 February 1240 the emperor sends Theodore a blank 
sheet validated by his seal and orders him to write on it, in Arabic, the 
credentials of two messengers being dispatched to the king of Tunis.2! 


17. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

18. Haskins, Studies, p. 247; Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich Il, pp. 314, 329; 
similarly, T.C. Van Cleve, The Emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, 
Immutator Mundi (Oxford, 1972), p. 310; less emphatically, Abulafia, 
Frederick II, p. 263. 

19, See Secretum secretorum, ed. R. Steele (Oxford, 1920), pp. 73 (Philip of 
Tripoli’s translation), 198 (English translation of the Arabic original); Epistola 
Theodori_philosophi, ed. in Sudhoff, ‘Ein diatetischer Brief’, p. 5. And see also 
John of Seville’s earlier, partial translation of the Secretum, ed. H. Suchier, in 
his Denkmdiler provenzalischer Literatur und Sprache, Vol. 1 (Halle, 1883), p. 
471 (for its Provengal adaptation see pp. 206-7, Il. 207-14). 

20. Historia diplomatica Friderici secundi, ed. J.-L.-A. Huillard-Bréholles, 6 vols. 
(Paris, 1852-61), Vol. V, Pt. 1, p. 556; M. Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di 
Sicilia, ed. C.A. Nallino, 3 vols. (Catania, 1933-39), Vol. III, p. 712. It is 
questionable whether Theodorus vailectus, whose expenses the emperor orders 
to cover ten days later, is identical with our Theodore: Historia diplomatica, p. 
630. 

21. Historia diplomatica, Vol. V, Pt. 2, pp. 727, 745. 
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Two days later the emperor orders Theodore to prepare syrups and 
violet sugar to be used both by himself and by the court. The quantity 
to be prepared is left to his discretion, sugar and other ingredients are 
to be placed at his disposal, his expenses are to be refunded, and he is 
asked to notify the emperor about his health.?2 (In an undated letter to 
the sick Piero della Vigna, Theodore — styling himself Theodorus 
philosophus — announces that he is sending him a small box of violet 
sugar; he may have believed that it had some therapeutic value.)? 
About the same time Theodore — here called magister Theodorus 
phisicus domini Federici — translated from Arabic into Latin a treatise 
of Master ‘Moamin’ the falconer; the emperor himself is said to have 
revised Theodore’s translation during the siege of Faenza (August 1240 
- April 1241).24 

Theodore also figures prominently in the Old French La fontaine de 
toutes sciences du philosophe Sidrach, a most popular work in the later 
Middle Ages. The prologue dwells on the changing fortunes of the book 
and tells that in the days of Emperor Frederick it was in the hands of 
the lord of Tunis, who agreed that a Franciscan should prepare a Latin 
translation for the emperor. When the translation reached Frederick’s 
court, ‘un homme d’Antioche qui ot non Codre le philosophe, qui 
moult fut amé de |’emperiere’, succeeded in reading it clandestinely 
and in sending it to Patriarch Obert of Antioch. Codre (or Todre) has 
been identified with our Theodore, and Obert with Albert of Rizzato, 
patriarch of Antioch in the years 1227-46.25 Thus the prologue presents 
Theodore as a major connoisseur of philosophical literature who 
maintained contacts with his native Antioch during his prolonged stay 
in the West. On the other hand, a letter purportedly sent to Theodore by 


22. Ibid., pp. 750-51. 

23. For Theodore’s letter and Piero’s answer see J.-L.-A. Huillard-Bréholles, Vie et 
correspondance de Pierre de la Vigne, ministre de l’empereur Frédéric II 
(Paris, 1865; repr. Aalen, 1966), pp. 347-8. 

24. For manuscripts of the De scientia venandi per aves which contain this 

information, see H. Werth, ‘Altfranzésische Jagdbiicher nebst Handschriften- 
bibliographie der abendlandischen Jagdliteratur iiberhaupt’, Zeitschrift fir 
romanische Philologie, 12 (1888), 174; Haskins, Studies, p. 318, n. 122. 

. See Huillard-Bréholles’ introduction to the Historia diplomatica, Vol. 1, 1, pp. 
dxxix-dxxx; O. Hartwig, ‘Die Ubersetzungsliteratur Unteritaliens in der 
normannisch-staufischen Epoche’ , Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 3 (1886), 
183; E. R[enan] and G. Pfaris], ‘La fontaine de toutes sciences du philosophe 
Sidrach’, in Histoire littéraire de la France, Vol. XXXI (Paris, 1893), 
pp. 287-91. 
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‘Al-Kindi, priest and philosopher of the Caliph of Baghdad’ 26 may 
have reflected a belief that Theodore, even while in Frederick II’s 
service, continued to receive missives from oriental sages. 

Esteem for Theodore was not, however, universal. The Dominican 
Etienne de Salagnac, who died in 1291, relates that while Frederick II 
was besieging Brescia — that is, in 1238 — his philosopher, Master 
Theodore, perplexed several Dominicans with philosophical arguments 
which they were unable to rebut. Roland of Cremona, the well-known 
Dominican professor of theology at Paris, heard of their defeat, and, 
afflicted with gout though he was, mounted an ass and hurried to the 
emperor’s camp to confront Theodore and save his Order’s honour. 
According to Etienne’s account, he challenged Theodore to choose a 
philosophical topic, as well as the format of the debate. Theodore made 
his choice, and Roland succeeded in utterly defeating him.2” The 
confrontation may be taken to exemplify the new self-confidence of 
Western scholasticism vis-a-vis oriental learning no longer regarded as 
superior. Similarly, Rolandino of Padua relates with glee that when 
Emperor Frederick left Padua in 1239 to punish some enemies, his 
astrologer, Master Theodore, stood with his astrolabe high up on the 
Commune’s tower, grossly erring in expecting a favourable conjunction 
of Jupiter in Leo, and utterly unaware of the conjunction which foretold 
the emperor’s imminent failure.28 


26. Vienna, Hofbibliothek, MS 512, fols. 13v-15r, contains a letter that begins with 
the words: ‘Prudenti viro amico suo karissimo Theodoro invictissimi cesaris 
phylosophi Alkindis Alkalif de Badach [sic] sacerdos et phylosophus salutem’: 
Hebraeische Bibliographie. Blatter fiir neuere und dltere Literatur des 
Judenthums, ed. M. Steinschneider, Vol. VIII (Berlin, 1865), p. 41. Marburg, 
Universitatsbibliothek, MS 9 B, fol. 87v, contains the same letter, but here the 
sender appears as ‘Alkendens Alkadif de Baldato sacerdos’: Aristoteles latinus, 
Vol. I, p. 716, No. 1004; also, Sudhoff, ‘Ein diatetischer Brief’, pp. 8-9; the 
letter contains the legend of Alexander the Great’s expedition to the ferocious 
people of Central Asia. 

27. Stephanus de Salaniaco et Bernardus Guidonis, De quatuor in quibus Deus 
Praedicatorum ordinem insignivit, ed. T. Kaeppeli, Monumenta Ordinis 
Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, Vol. XXII (Rome, 1949), pp. 32-3. On 
Roland of Cremona see, for instance, G. Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (New York, 1975 [1968]), pp. 36-7, 
198-9. 

28. Rolandus Patavinus, Cronica in factis et circa facta Marchie Trivixane, ed. A. 
Bonardi, in Rerum Italicarum, Scriptores, NS, Vol. VIII, Pt. 1 (Citta di Castello, 
1905-8), p. 66; Haskins, Studies, p. 247. 
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The Western sources are silent on Theodore’s end. All they divulge 
is that by November 1250 he had been dead for some time.2? Bar- 
Hebraeus, on the other hand, devotes a considerable part of his account 
to this issue. He relates that even while Theodore attained honour and 
fortune at the emperor’s court he longed for his country and people, but 
was not given permission to leave. He remained, waiting for his chance, 
which finally came when the emperor went on one of his military 
expeditions. Theodore, together with his belongings and servants, 
boarded a ship that was heading for Acre. A wind thrust them into a city 
where the emperor was staying, and Theodore, out of shame rather than 
fear, committed suicide by taking poison.3° 


* * * 


How reliable is Bar-Hebraeus’ account, the only one to dwell on the 
oriental beginnings of Theodore’s unique career? First, it is important 
to note that the Jacobite Bar-Hebraeus arrived in Antioch in about 1244, 
that is, only some 25 years after the Jacobite Theodore had completed 
his studies. It may well be that the biography of such an illustrious 
native son of the Antiochene Jacobite community, who had made his 
way both to the schools of Iraq and to the imperial court of Palermo, 
was still well known in 1244, and that the 19-year-old Bar-Hebraeus 
was mature enough accurately to grasp the biographical details. The 
story about Theodore’s end may have reached Antioch in about 1244. 
Second, Bar-Hebraeus’ report about Theodore’s studies in philosophy, 
mathematics, and medicine at Mosul and Baghdad ties in neatly with 
the Western reports about his activities in Frederick’s service. Third, the 
names of Theodore’s oriental patrons given by Bar-Hebraeus can easily 
be identified, and they make eminent chronological sense. Finally, Bar- 
Hebraeus’ claim that the emperor assigned a parcel of land to Theodore 
is substantiated by one of the emperor’s charters, though the Arabic and 
Latin names of that landed possession diverge. In sum, there are good 
reasons for accepting Bar-Hebraeus’ account as factual. The only 
incongruity arises from Bar-Hebraeus’ entry on the physician Ya‘qub b. 
Siqlab (or Saqlan): there Theodore is identified with the anonymous 
Antiochene philosopher who, according to Ibn al-Qifti, taught in 


29. See n. 9 above. 
30. See Appendix. 
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Jerusalem until about the year 580/1184-85.3! There are good grounds 
for rejecting this identification. First, it does not fit the details given in 
Bar-Hebraeus’ entry on Theodore. Second, it is highly unlikely that 
Theodore would already have been teaching in about 1184 when his 
own teacher Kamal al-Din only started teaching following his father’s 
death on 6 Muharram 576/2 June 1180.32 Furthermore, if Theodore had 
been teaching in about 1184 he would have been exceptionally old by 
the time he died. Finally, according to the Persian translation of Ibn al- 
Qifti’s work, which appears to reflect a better version of the original 
Arabic text, the Antiochene philosopher remained in Jerusalem until his 
death in about 580/1184-85.33 In sum, Bar-Hebraeus’ identification of 
Theodore with the anonymous Antiochene philosopher may be 
adjudged an editorial oversight, but one which does not cast doubt on 
the reliability of the details given in the entry on Theodore. 

This oversight may have been one of the causes for the vagueness 
of Theodore’s figure in modern historiography. In 1886 Moritz 
Steinschneider, in an appendix to a densely written article on the study 
of Euclid among the Arabs, appears to have been the first to suggest 
that Bar-Hebraeus’ Theodore was identical with Frederick II’s 
philosopher, called Codre, the philosopher of Antioch in the Book of 
Sidrach. He weakened his point, however, by accepting as correct Bar- 
Hebraeus’ identification of the Jacobite philosopher with the 
anonymous Antiochene who taught in Jerusalem in the 1180s.4 Karl 
Sudhoff wrote in 1915 that he was not persuaded by Steinschneider’s 


3 


— 


. Mukhtasar ta’rikh al-duwai, ed. Pococke, p. 483; ed. Salihani, p. 443; ed. 
Beirut n.d., p. 253. Cf. Ibn al-Qifti, Ta'rikh al-hukama’ , ed. J. Lippert (Leipzig, 
1903), pp. 378-9. 

32. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, Vol. V, p. 311; Vol. 7, p. 255. 

33. See E. Kohlberg and B.Z. Kedar, ‘A Melkite Physician in Frankish Jerusalem 
and Ayyubid Damascus: Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub b. Siqlab’, Asian and African 
Studies, 22 (1988), 116-7, 121; repr. in B.Z. Kedar, The Franks in the Levant, 
No. XII, pp. 116-17, 121. 

34. M. Steinschneider, ‘Euklid bei den Arabern. Eine bibliographische Studie’, 

Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik. Historisch-literarische Abtheilung, 31 

(1886), 107-8. In an article also published in 1886, Otto Hartwig remarks that 

Steinschneider has promised a work on Theodore: ‘Ubersetzungsliteratur’, p. 

183, n. 2. Did Steinschneider envisage a more detailed treatment, or did 

Hartwig refer to the passage in the article on Euclid? Lucien Leclerc had also 

identified Bar-Hebraeus’ Theodore with the Antiochene philosopher who lived 

in Jerusalem; however, he did not make the connection with the Theodore of 
the Western sources: L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, Vol. II (Paris, 

1876), pp. 145, 169. 
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identification of Frederick’s Theodore with Codre of Antioch, ‘a 
Christian who had come to Jerusalem in about 1184’; neither was he 
convinced of this Theodore’s identity with the Jacobite Theodore of 
Bar-Hebraeus, although Sudhoff acknowledged that many details 
related about Bar-Hebraeus’ Theodore fitted Frederick’s Theodore. 
‘Hier sind noch weitere Untersuchungen notig’, Sudhoff concluded his 
terse note.35 

Yet such investigations were not carried out. Heinrich Suter, who in 
1922 published a German translation of Bar-Hebraeus’ account of 
Theodore, did littlke more than refer to Steinschneider’s article.56 
Charles Homer Haskins, in his influential Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Science of 1924, treated Bar-Hebraeus’ account as being no 
more reliable than the prologue to the largely fanciful Book of Sidrach 
or the dubious colophon according to which the magnus chalif sent 
Theodore to Frederick; consequently, he went so far as to wonder 
whether Theodore’s name was Greek or Jewish!37 It is noteworthy — 
and probably symptomatic — that Haskins, who meticulously 
examined the reliability of Western sources, neglected to investigate the 
trustworthiness of Bar-Hebraeus’ account, and entirely overlooked 
Bar-Hebraeus’ Antiochene background, which is so relevant to the 
issue under consideration. Indeed, one may point to Haskins as the 
villain of the piece, for it is obvious that his conclusions, incorporated 
in an authoritative book, were taken over by later historians.38 
Theodore’s life has highly unusual features, dealing as it does with an 
oriental Christian who grew up in the Frankish Levant and chose both 
to master Latin and to pursue higher studies in the realm of Islam before 
settling down at a major court of the West; the fact that this biography 
has not been treated with sufficient care explains why much of it has 
remained obscure for so long. 


35. Sudhoff, ‘Ein didtetischer Brief’, p. 3, n. 3. 

36. Suter, ‘Beitrige’, pp. 7-8. The translation is inexact: for instance, where Bar- 
Hebraeus says that Theodore studied Syriac and Latin, Suter has him studying 
Syriac and Greek. 

37, Haskins, Studies, pp. 246-7, with nn. 18 and 24. 

38. See for instance Ch.-V. Langlois, La vie en France au Moyen Age, Vol. Ill: La 
connaissance de la nature et du monde (Paris, 1927), p. 203; Kantorowicz, 
Kaiser Friedrich I1., p. 315. 
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APPENDIX 


Ibn al-‘Ibri = Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus [Gregorius Abul-Pharajius}, 
Mukhtasar ta’rikh al-duwal = Historia compendiosa dynastiarum, ed. 
with a Latin translation E. Pococke (Oxford, 1663), pp. 521-2 ( =p. 341 
of the Latin part); ed. Salihani (Beirut, 1890), pp. 477-8; ed. Beirut (n. 
d. [1978-79]), p. 273.39 


Among the philosophers of that time was the Jacobite Thadhuri of 
Antioch. He mastered the Syriac and Latin languages in Antioch and 
acquired there some of the sciences of the ancients. He then travelled 
to Mosul where he studied with Kamal al-Din b. Yunus the works of al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina and solved [problems presented by the texts of] 
Euclid and the Almagest.*° He returned to Antioch but did not remain 
there long because he felt there were deficiencies in his knowledge. He 
therefore returned a second time to Ibn Yunus and made ripe whatever 
in his knowledge had been raw. Then he went down to Baghdad and 
mastered the science of medicine, overcoming even its most severe 
difficulties.41 He then proceeded to the Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din to serve him, 
but the Sultan considered him to be an eccentric character and so did 
not make him welcome. He therefore went to the Armenians and served 
Constantine, father of King Hatam; however, he did not enjoy their 
company. So he went with a messenger who was there to the emperor 
of the Franks, who bestowed on him honours and gifts and assigned to 
him as igta‘ [land granted by tenure] the town (madina) of Kamaha 
with its environs. When his situation became good and his fortune 


39. In all these editions the title is given — probably erroneously — as Ta'rikh 
mukhtasar al-duwal. The work is also known as [Kitab] mukhtasar al-duwal; 
see C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, 2nd edn. (Leiden, 
1943-49), Vol. 1, p. 428; id., Geschichte, Supplement, p. 591 (see n. 5 above). 

40. The expression used here (halla Uglidis wa |-Majisti) is also employed by al- 
Mubarak b. Ahmad known as Ibn al-Mustawfi (d. 637/1239) in his Ta’rikh 
Irbil, in a passage describing the achievements in the ‘sciences of the ancients’ 
of Theodore’s teacher Kamil al-Din. The passage is cited from Ibn al-Mustawft 
in Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, Vol. V, p. 314, and in al-Subki, Tabagat al- 
shafi‘iyya al-kubra, Vol. V, p. 160. It is not found in the second part of Ibn al- 
Mustawfi’s work, which is the only one so far known to be extant (ed. Sami b. 
al-Sayyid Khamas al-Saqar, Baghdad, 1980). Bar-Hebraeus himself had a 
particular interest in Euclid and Ptolemy, and lectured on both in the new 
monastery of Maragha (see V. Minorsky, ‘Maragha’, in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, new edn.). 

41. Literally, *fettering its wild animals and capturing its refractory ones’. 
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increased he felt longings for his country and his people but was not 

rmitted to leave. He stayed on until an opportunity arose when the 
emperor left on one of his military expeditions to the lands of the West. 
He collected his belongings and possessions and boarded a ship which 
he had prepared for his escape. He went by sea with those of his 
servants who were with him, looking for land at Acre. While on their 
way a wind suddenly blew on them* and thrust them into a [coastal] 
city before which the emperor had anchored. When Thadhuri was 
informed of the emperor’s presence he took some poison which he had 
with him and died. [He took the poison] out of shame, not out of fear, 
for the emperor would not have allowed someone like him to be put to 
death.43 


Addendum to note 26: 


The letter has been edited and discussed by 
C.S.F. Burnett, 'An Apocryphal Letter from 
the Arabic Philosopher al-Kindi to Theodore, 
Frederick II's Astrologer, Concerning Gog 
and Magog, the Enclosed Nations, and the 
Scourge of the Mongols', Viator 15 (1984), 
151-67. 


42. Reading, with Pococke, idh habbat ‘alayhim rih. 

43. Theodore’s biography is cited from Bar-Hebraeus by Ahmad ‘Isa in his Mu‘ jam 
al-atibba’ (Cairo, 1361/1942, p. 156). The text as given by ‘Isa ends with the 
Sentence: ‘His [i.e. Theodore’s] death occurred in about the middle of the 
Tth/[1 3th] century’. This sentence does not appear in any of the printed editions 
of Bar-Hebraeus and was probably added by ‘Isa. 
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CROISADE ET JIH AD VUS PAR L'ENNEMI 
une étude des perceptions mutuelles des motivations 


La question de savoir si, ou dans quelle mesure, chrétiens et musulmans 
de l'époque des croisades étaient conscients de la motivation de leurs adver- 
saires est particuli¢érement importante pour la compréhension de l'histoire de 
la pensée de la période. La perception des mobiles de l'ennemi permet de 
jauger et la curiosité qu'il inspire et la capacité d'appréhender un systéme de 
valeurs différent du sien ; de considérables conséquences pratiques en dé- 
couleront. L'appréciation correcte des valeurs morales et des intentions de 
l'ennemi joue un réle crucial dans la mise en oeuvre de la politique des par- 
ties et, partant, dans l'issue du conflit. La partie qui pergoit de la facgon la 
plus perspicace les motivations de son adversaire détiendra d'emblée un 
avantage notoire qu'elle mettra a profit dans la définition de sa propre poli- 
tique. En d'autres termes, l'examen que je me propose de mener ici est sus- 
ceptible de révéler un facteur supplémentaire qui fagonna le cours du conflit 
entre musulmans et chrétiens a l'époque des croisades. 


L'analyse de la perception des motivations de l'ennemi est toutefois se- 
mée d'écueils, comme le sont d'ailleurs toutes les analyses qui portent sur 
l'étude des mobiles des peuples du passé. Telle source révélant une percep- 
tion relativement fine des mobiles réels de l'ennemi n'indique pas nécessai- 
fement que cette perception était répandue dans tel camp. Elle peut se limiter 
4la perspicacité d'un auteur isolé. Elle ne fournit pas nécessairement d'indi - 
Cations au chercheur sur le r6le qu'elle a joué dans la mise en oeuvre de telle 
Politique. Les choses se compliquent plus encore lorsque des sources éma- 
hant d'une partie au conflit témoignent d'une ignorance totale ou partielle des 
Motifs réels de l'autre partie. Dans ce cas, avons-nous le droit de conclure 
que la documentation qui nous est parvenue est le reflet d'une réalité ponc- 
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tuelle, autrement dit que telle partie était dans l'incapacité d'appréhender les 
motifs de son adversaire ? Ou bien s'agit-il d'une volonté délibérée de passer 
outre aux motivations de l'ennemi, soit pour éviter toute publicité, soit pour 
leur refuser la moindre légitimité ? Auquel cas, la compréhension partielle 
des motivations de l'ennemi pourra fournir au chercheur des moyens d'ap- 
préciation plus exacte des sources en question. Il va de soi que la nature 
méme des textes va exercer une influence directe sur l'appréciation de I'his- 
torien : ainsi, le traité 4 vocation propagandiste destiné 4 une consommation 
strictement intérieure différera considérablement de la lettre d'un chef en- 
nemi proposant un armistice a son adversaire. 


Nous venons d'énumérer quelques-uns des problémes soulevés par les 
sources émanant d'une partie au conflit et portent sur les mobiles de l'autre ; 
dans cette situation, nous procédons 4 l'évaluation d'une réflexion, de l'image 
qu'a l'une des parties des motivations de l'autre. Notre tache se complique 
davantage quand les sources émanant de l'autre partie comportent des don- 
nées sur l'appréhension des mobiles de la premiére partie par l'autre. Dans ce 
cas, nous sommes confrontés 4 une double réflexion, a l'image qu’a la se- 
conde des parties de l'image qu'a la premiére des motivations de la seconde... 
Quelquefois, cette réflexion double s'avére beaucoup plus précise pour le 
chercheur qu'une réflexion simple en provenance de la premiére partie au 
conflit. Mais elle peut aussi étre décevante parce que la précision peut dé- 
couler du fait que l'auteur, présentant la perception qu'a l'ennemi des mobiles 
de la partie de l'auteur, les décrit plus ou moins tels qu'il les connait et qu'il 
les partage. 


L'analyse exhaustive de la perception mutuelle des mobiles chrétiens et 
musulmans exige la consultation de trés nombreux documents, occidentaux 
comme orientaux. Je me contenterai ici de présenter les résultats qui me 
semblent probants d'une investigation préliminaire sur des événements ma- 
jeurs de l'histoire des croisades. 


Nous savons tous que les musulmans ignoraient au départ les mobiles des 
combattants de la premiére croisade. Ainsi, au moment od les croisés assié- 
geaient Antioche, une délégation fatimide vint en toute bonne foi proposer 
une alliance contre les Seljoukides aux termes duquel Francs et Fatimides se 
partageraient les territoires convoités : les Francs occuperaient le nord de la 
Syrie, les Fatimides s'établiraient au sud de la Syrie et en Palestine. Les 
Fatimides, a l'évidence, ne réalisaient absolument pas que les croisés avaient 
pour dessein de s'emparer de Jérusalem. Les croisés, pour leur part, se gardé- 
rent bien de leur révéler leurs véritables intentions et s'engagérent dans de 
longs pourparlers avec la délégation fatimide. Les Fatimides, de leur cété, 
avaient investi des ressources considérables pour soustraire Jérusalem aux 
Seljoukides. Il n'est pas étonnant que les Fatimides ne fussent pas en mesure 
de saisir les mobiles des croisés. Mais le fait qu'un observateur aussi avisé 
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que Ibn al-Athir — qui affirme un siécle aprés la premiére incursion croisée 
en Syrie que le dessein originel des Francs était de conquérir la céte afri- 
caine face 41a Sicile et que la conquéte de Jérusalem ne fut qu'un pis-aller en 
quelque sorte! —, indique clairement que les mobiles des premiers croisés 
restérent pendant plusieurs décennies trés flous pour les musulmans. 


Toutefois, au moment de la bataille des Cornes de Hattin et de la troi- 
siéme croisade, l'appréhension musulmane des mobiles ennemis était désor- 
mais plus précise, comme I'a prouvé il y a trente ans Emmanuel Sivan 2. 
Certes, aucun auteur musulman n‘a procédé 4 l'exposé raisonné des visées, 
des convictions, des expectatives ou du zéle religieux des croisés. Mais, a 
considérer les nombreuses références a ce sujet glanées dans les documents 
musulmans de la période, il apparait clairement que le camp musulman pos- 
sédait désormais de nombreuses informations sur les mobiles ennemis. Je 
nen citerai qu'un exemple : le récit du secrétaire de Saladin, ‘Imad al-Din, 
sur la chute du Royaume latin de Jérusalem et les batailles de la troisiéme 
croisade. 


Décrivant les activités des Francs avant l'invasion de leur royaume par 
Saladin en juin 1187, ‘Imad al-Din place dans leur bouche ces mots : « Le 
Messie est pour nous, la Croix est avec nous » 3 ; peu aprés, il €voque le roi 
franc, Guy de Lusignan, qui aurait declaré 4 la veille des combats : « Je dres- 
serai la vraie croix : aucun des chrétiens ne s'écartera d'elle » 4. ‘Im4d al-Din, 
nous le voyons, a compris d'emblée que les croisés luttent au nom de leur foi 
et que la Vraie Croix est leur signe de ralliement dans la bataille. Plus loin, 
décrivant la phase ultime de la bataille des Cornes de Hattin, ‘Im4d al-Din 
traite de la « Vraie Croix » et fait preuve d'une grande lucidité quant 4 l'im- 
portance supréme qu'elle revét aux yeux de l'ennemi. II] relate que les chré- 
tiens sont convaincus qu'elle est faite du bois de la croix sur laquelle fut 
ctucifié Jésus et qu'ils l'ont revétue d'or pur et sertie de perles et de pierres 
précieuses. ‘Im4d al-Din rapporte qu'elle est transportée par des prétres sur 
les lieux de combat et que les Francs « s'empressent et s'attroupent autour 
delle ; personne n'a le droit de rester en arriére, car quiconque s'abstient de 
la suivre ne peut en tirer avantage ». La capture de la Vraie Croix par les 





1. Ibn al-Athir dans F. Gabrieli, Chroniques arabes des Croisades , trad. V. Paques, Paris, 
Sindbad, 1977, p. 26-27. 

2. E. Sivan, L'Islam et la croisade. Idéologie et propagande dans les réactions musulma- 
nes aux croisades, Paris, Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient-Adrien Maisonneuve, 1968, p. 112- 
115; Id., « Islam and the Crusades : Antagonism, Polemics, Dialogue », dans B. NiewOhner 
(éd.), Religionsgesprache im Mittelalter, Wolfenbiittel, Otto Harrassowitz, 1992, p. 210-213. 

3. ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfah ani, Conquéte de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, trad. H. 
Massé, Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1972, p. 17. 

4. Ibid., p. 18. 
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musulmans fut en conséquence percue comme la pire des catastrophes, qui 
frappa les combattants plus encore que la capture de leur roi. Cette croix, 
nous dit ‘Imad al-Din, « était leur divinité devant laquelle leurs fronts se 
souillaient de poussiére....ils donnaient pour elle leur sang; ils lui deman- 
daient la consolation » 5, 


Voila pour la fagon dont le secrétaire de Saladin saisit la ferveur des 
Francs pour la Vraie Croix. Celle qu'ils éprouvaient a l'endroit de l'église du 
Saint-Sépulcre est décrite avec une effusion semblable. Evoquant le siége de 
Jérusalem par Saladin ‘Imad al-Din met dans la bouche des Francs assiégés 
ces paroles : « C'est notre église de la Résurrection....c'est elle que nous ai- 
mons, c'est a elle que nous sommes liés : notre honneur consiste a l'honorer, 
notre Salut 4 la sauver ; son integrité, sa permanence sont les nétres. Si nous 
nous éloignions d'elle, nous serions inévitablement et 4 bon droit blamés et 
taxés de lacheté, car en elle se trouvent tout ensemble le lieu de la cruci- 
fixion et notre but....Nous mourrons pour la défense du tombeau de Notre 
Seigneur ; nous trépasserons, de peur qu'il ne nous abandonne » ©, ‘Im4d al- 
Din connait parfaitement la véritable nature de la dévotion chrétienne : il ra- 
conte qu'aprés la conquéte de Jérusalem, certains conseillers de Saladin 
avaient suggéré de raser l'église du Saint-Sépulcre afin d'éradiquer toute as- 
piration chrétienne, tandis que d'autres — dont I'avis finit par l'emporter — 
alléguaient que la destruction du Saint-Sépulcre était superflue puisque les 
chrétiens n'‘adoraient pas l'édifice lui-méme mais l'emplacement de la croix 
et du tombeau. Et qu'ils continueraient d'y affluer « son sol fat-il réduit en 
une poussiére qui s'éléverait jusqu'au ciel » 7. 


Dans une missive qu'il adressa 4 plusieurs correspondants peu aprés le 
début de la troisiéme croisade, ‘Imad al-Din explique que les croisés aspirent 
a recouvrer leur « grande croix ». L'auteur évoque abondamment leur ardeur 
et leur volonté d'amasser et de sacrifier leurs ressources dans ce but. Dans 
leurs pays d'origine, il écrit, leurs rois et leurs nobles entrent dans une 
concurrence acharnée pour soutenir financi¢rement la campagne : « ils ont 
jugé modique le don de leur Ame et de leur vie... ils n'ont agi et donné que 
par ferveur religieuse et par enthousiasme pour leur foi » 8. Certes, ‘Imad al- 
Din entend d'abord et avant tout inciter ses coreligionnaires 4 suivre 
l'exemple de leurs ennemis francs, mais, ce faisant, il révéle aussi son enten- 
dement des mobiles chrétiens. Dans une lettre ultérieure, adressée 4 la cour 
de Baghdad, il réitére ses arguments, en précisant que dans les pays chré- 
tiens d'outre-mer, il a été proclamé que celui qui abandonnerait ses biens 


5. Ibid., p. 29-30. 

6. ‘Imad al-Din dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 174-175. 
7. ‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte (n.3 supra), p. 59. 

8. Ibid., p. 184-185. 
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pour faire la guerre a l'Islam, « ses péchés lui seraient remis, ses fautes dis- 

aitraient ». ‘Imad al-Din sait aussi qu'en Europe les chrétiens trop faibles 
pour prendre personnellement la croix sont exhortés au devoir d'assistance 9. 
Plus tard, dans la description détaillée qu'il fait des femmes franques du 
camp croisé d'Acre (description volontairement occultée par Henri Massé 
parce que, a son avis, elle « contient trop de détails scabreux pour étre tra- 
duits... ») 19, ‘Imad al-Din écrit que ces femmes incitent les hommes au 
combat « en disant que la croix n'admettait que la résistance 4 outrance et 
que les combattants n'obtiendraient la vie éternelle qu'avec le sacrifice de la 
vie, car le tombeau de leur dieu était encore au pouvoir de l'ennemi » !!. 


Je me suis quelque peu étendu sur certains passages portant sur les moti- 
vations des croisés qui nous sont livrés par une seule oeuvre de ‘Imad al- 
Din. Des passages du méme genre figurent également dans les écrits d'al- 
Qadi al-Fadil, lui aussi secrétaire de Saladin (qui, 4 un certain moment, dé- 
signe la campagne franque de jihad aux intentions impures) !2. Nous en 
trouvons également dans I'oeuvre de Baha al-Din, le biographe de Saladin ou 
dans celle d'Ibn al-Athir. 


Il est donc indubitable qu'a l'époque de la troisiéme croisade — et proba- 
blement méme avant — l'entourage de Saladin, et Saladin lui-méme, étaient 
au fait des mobiles et des aspirations des croisés et les appréciaient a leur 
juste valeur. Ce qui leur permit d'user de réalisme dans leur stratégie et dans 
leur évaluation du danger que représentait la menace franque 4 court et a 
long terme. Du reste, quelques mois a peine aprés la bataille de Hattin , des 
proches de Saladin s'exprimérent sur le danger qu'il y avait 4 épargner la 
ville d'Acre et suggérérent de la détruire en n‘en conservant que les fortifica- 
tions puis de construire le chateau d'al-Qaymun (la Yoqnéam biblique, la 
Caymont des Francs) 4 quelque dix-huit kilométres du littoral méditerra- 
néen 13, A l'évidence, leur dessein était d'empécher les croisés de reconquérir 
Acre et d'en faire de nouveau le principal bastion franc sur la c6te palesti- 
nienne. C'est en se fondant sur des arguments semblables que, plus tard, les 
Mameluks entreprirent de démolir systématiquement les ports de Palestine, 
une destruction appelée a faconner les destinées de cette région jusqu'a la 
premiére moitié du XXe siécle. Cette estimation fort réaliste du phénoméne 
croisé contraignit les Mameluks de mettre en place des services secrets ca- 
pables de fournir des renseignements sur les intentions de croisade, long- 
temps avant le débarquement des forces chrétiennes au Levant. Le traité 





9. Ibid., p. 198. 

10. fbid., p. 203, n. 1. 

11. ‘Imad al-Din dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 233. 

12. Sivan, L'Islam (n. 2 supra), p. 114; Id., « Islam » (n. 2 supra), p. 212. 
13. ‘Imad al-Din Conquéte (n.3 supra), p. 107. 
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passé en 1283 entre le sultan Qaldwin et les Francs d'Acre est fort éloquent 
a cet égard 14. 


J'ai passé en revue l'appréciation musulmane des mobiles des chrétiens, 
Qu'en était-il de l'appréciation chrétienne des mobiles musulmans ? Que sa- 
vaient-ils de leurs ennemis ? Beaucoup moins, apparemment. Je commence- 
rai par Guillaume de Tyr, de cing ans environ plus jeune que ‘Im 4d al-Din, 
et qui était probablement le plus érudit des Francs d'Outremer au XIIé siécle. 
Guillaume passe pour trés versé dans l'histoire de ses ennemis : s'inspirant de 
diverses oeuvres arabes, il rédigea une Histoire des princes orientaux de 
Mahomet a son époque. Il connaissait suffisamment I'Islam pour éviter sys- 
tématiquement l'emploi du terme de pagani pour désigner les musulmans ; et 
il est possible que sous son influence les canonistes rangérent les musulmans 
et les juifs dans la méme catégorie !5. Mais pour ce qui est des motifs du 
combat des musulmans contre les croisés et les Francs, Guillaume ne laisse 
pas de nous décevoir. A une seule occasion, évoquant une bataille entre Il- 
Bursuqi de Mossoul et les Francs, Guillaume souligne la véhémence caracté- 
ristique des hostilités entre guerriers de religions différentes 16. Tout en re- 
venant sur les motifs religieux des croisés, sur leur zelus fidei, sur la sacri- 
legit dolor qui alimentaient leurs volontés guerriéres, Guillaume n'évoque 
nulle part le r6le joué par la foi islamique dans I'élaboration des motifs en- 
nemis. I] décrit l'adversaire musulman comme inspiré par des motivations de 
nature résolument différente. Significatif 4 cet égard est le fait que dans sa 
description d'une offensive franque sur Damas, Guillaume présente les chré- 
tiens comme détenteurs du zéle de la foi (fidei zelum) pour venger les ou- 
trages perpétrés contre Dieu et contre ses fidéles. En revanche, immédiate- 
ment aprés, il cite le chef de l'armée damascéne conjurant ses hommes de 
mener une guerre juste (bellum iustum) pour leurs femmes et leurs enfants, 
pour la liberté et, chose plus importante encore, pour empécher les brigands 
(c est a dire les Francs) de s'emparer de leur patrie 17, 


14. Le traité est traduit dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 360: v. aussi R. Amitai, « Mamlik 
Espionage among Mongols and Franks », Asian and African Studies, 22 (1988), p. 177. 


15. C. Mohring, « Zu der Geschichte der orientalischen Herrscher des Wilhelm von 
Tyrus », Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch, 19 (1984), p. 170-183; R. C. Schwinges, 
Kreuzzugsideologie und Toleranz. Studien zu Wilhelm von Tyrus, Stuttgart, Anton 
Hiersemann, 1977, p. 127 ; B.Z. Kedar, « De iudeis et sarracenis. On the Categorization of 
Muslims in Medieval Canon Law », dans R.I. Castillo Lara (éd.), Studia in honorem Alphonsi 
M. Stickler, Libreria Ateneo Salesiano, Rome, 1992, p. 207-208. 


16. Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 13, 16.50-56, éd. R.B.C. Huygens, Turnhout, Brepols, 
1986 (Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis), p. 606; cf. ibid., 1, 9.26-28, p. 120. 
V. aussi Schwinges, op. cit., p. 1, 237. 


17. Guillaume de Tyr, op. cit., 13, 18.47-53, p. 609. 
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Cette représentation des musulmans combattant pour protéger leurs 
roches et leur liberté est récurrente dans la chronique de Guillaume de 
18. Les musulmans sont décrits 4 plusieurs reprises comme des guerriers 
juttant pour des motifs que l'on peut qualifier de « neutres » d'un point de 
vue religieux, qui auraient été semblables 4 ceux des Grecs ou des Romains 
de l'Antiquité. De fait, Rainer Christoph Schwinges — qui fut le premier a 
commenter ces passages, encore que d'un point de vue différent 19 — a mon- 
tré qu'a l'occasion Guillaume présente les Francs comme des guerriers ani- 
més des mémes motivations religieusement neutres : pro uxoribus et liberis, 
pro libertate et patria 29, 


Pour ce qui est de la description des personnalités de Nir al-Din et de 
Saladin, les deux grands meneurs du jihad anti-franc, elle est sensiblement la 
méme. Leurs conquétes sont présentées en termes profanes : Nur al-Din est 
l'amplificateur du patrimoine ancestral et Saladin le souverain aspirant a ré- 
pandre sa propre gloire et a agrandir son royaume 2!. L'imprécision sur les 
motivations religieuses de l'ennemi musulman est patente lorsque Guillaume 
annonce la mort de Nur al-Din en déclarant qu'il était certes le plus redou- 
table persécuteur du christianisme mais qu'il était néanmoins un équitable, 
adroit et prévoyant prince, pieux selon les traditions de son peuple 22. Le fait 
que Guillaume mentionne 4 la fois la persécution et la piété du sultan comme 
qualités apparemment antinomiques, suggére qu'il communique ici sa per- 
ception partielle mais sincére et qu'il ne dissimule pas une vérité déplaisante. 
Du reste ses lecteurs auraient été dans l'impossibilité de comprendre que ce 
nétait pas malgré mais précisément grace 4a sa piété que le sultan devint le 
maximus nominis et fidei christiane persequutor. 


Guillaume, par conséquent, ne s'est pas mesuré au jihad anti-franc ni n'a 
évoqué le but supréme de ses adversaires : la conquéte de Jérusalem. Ses 
lecteurs n'en purent retirer des éclaircissements sur les motifs réels des mu- 
sulmans. Pour tout ce qui est de l'analyse des mobiles de l'ennemi, l'abime 
entre les écrits de Guillaume de Tyr et ceux d'‘Imad al-Din est par consé- 
quent fort profond. 





18. [bid., 4, 13.47-49, p. 253 (Antioche) ; 15, 9.43, p. 687 (Baniyas) ; 17, 23.21-22, p. 792 
et 17, 29.23-24, p. 802 (Ascalon) ; 20, 8.32-33, p. 921 (Egypte). 


19. Schwinges, op. cit., p. 216-219, 231, 237. 


20. Guillaume de Tyr, op. cit., 10, 21.65-66, p. 481 ; 11, 24.13-15, p. 531 ; cf. Schwinges, 
op. cit., p. 234. 


21. Ibid., 16, 7.19, p. 723 ; 22, 20.2-3, p. 1037. 


22. ... Noradinus, maximus nominis et fidei christiane persequutor, princeps tamen iustus, 
vafer et providus et secundum gentis sue traditiones religiosus, ibid., 20, 30.61-64, p. 956. 
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Quant au silence de Guillaume de Tyr sur la place occupée par Jérusalem 
dans la conscience des musulmans de son temps, devons-nous I'interpréter 4 
la lettre ou présupposer que Guillaume en savait plus sur ce registre qu'il 
n'en écrivit et qu'il choisit délibérément de ne pas mentionner des concepts 
qu'il considérait comme fondamentalement erronés ? Certains récits d'Tbn al- 
Athir et d'‘Imad al-Din confortent cette interprétation. Avec des variations 
minimes de l'un a l'autre, les deux auteurs musulmans rapportent qu’a l'au- 
tomne 1187, au moment ov Jérusalem était sur le point de tomber aux mains 
de Saladin et ow le sultan refusait de négocier la reddition des défenseurs 
chrétiens de la ville, les Francs menacérent d'exécuter leurs femmes et leurs 
enfants, de mettre le feu 4 leurs biens, de détruire le Déme du Rocher et la 
mosquée al-Aqsa, de tuer tous les prisonniers musulmans et de se rendre 
hors les murs pour combattre les assiégeants jusqu'a la mort 23. Au premier 
niveau, ce récit montre que les Francs étaient conscients de l'importance que 
leurs ennemis attachaient aux deux sanctuaires du Haram al-Sharif. Mais 
méfions-nous du premier niveau, car nous nous trouvons ici devant ce que 
j'ai appelé une double réflexion ou réflexion en miroir : l'image qu'a l'une 
des parties de l'image qu’'a l'autre des motivations de la premiére. La préci- 
sion des termes désignant les deux lieux saints musulmans que les émissaires 
chrétiens utilisent 4 dessein doit nous faire redoubler de prudence. De méme, 
les Continuations de Guillaume de Tyr mentionnent que les défenseurs de 
Jérusalem entendaient, en dernier recours, partir de nuit pour une expédition- 
suicide. Ce fut Eraclius — le patriarche auvergnat de Jérusalem — qui les en 
dissuada et les prévint qu'une telle initiative se solderait par la conversion 
forcée de leurs femmes et de leurs enfants par les Sarrazins 24. Les Continua- 
tions ne mentionnent nulle part les intentions des Francs de tuer leurs 
propres femmes, enfants et prisonniers, et de détruire les sanctuaires du mont 
du Temple. Ce récit fut peut-étre fabriqué de toutes piéces par les musul- 
mans pour éviter qu'on ne reprochat a Saladin de n'avoir pas vengé le mas- 
sacre perpétré par les croisés en 1099. Mais il se peut également que les 
émissaires francs aient proféré une menace outrepassant les intentions évo- 
quées dans les Continuations, encore qu'il soit improbable qu'ils aient utilisé 
précisément la terminologie islamique des sources arabes précitées. 


Quelques témoignages authentiques sur l'attitude des musulmans atteigni- 
rent toutefois le camp chrétien. Ainsi de la lettre envoyée par Saladin a 
Frédéric ler Barberousse, qui fut traduite en latin et considérablement diffu- 


23. Ibn al-Athir et ‘Imad al-Din dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 168, 183. 


24. Cf. B.Z. Kedar, « The Patriarch Eraclius », dans B.Z. Kedar, H.E. Mayer et R.C. 
Smail (éds.), Outremer. Studies in the History of the Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem pre- 
sented to Joshua Prawer, Jérusalem, Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1982, p. 200. 
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sée, mais l'original arabe de laquelle est perdu 25. Rédigée a l'époque du 
triomphe de Saladin sur les Francs d'Outremer, la lettre nonce la menace du 
sultan de traverser les mers et d'assujettir, avec l'aide de Dieu, toute la chré- 
tienté — menace qui peut étre comparée a une déclaration que Baha’ al-Din 
attribue 4 Saladin 4 la méme période 26. La lettre témoigne également de I'at- 
tachement 4 Jérusalem du sultan qui se présente comme Sservitor duarum 
sanctorum domorum et sancte domus Ierusalem 27, traduction exacte de la 
formule utilisée en 587/1191 par Saladin dans une inscription découverte a 
Jérusalem, ov nous lisons : « le serviteur des deux nobles sanctuaires et de ce 
temple sanctifié » [c'est a dire Jérusalem] 28. Toutefois, comme dans d'autres 
cas, le fait que cette information soit parvenue au camp adverse ne nous 
fournit aucune preuve de son assimilation par l'ennemi 29. 


La traduction latine de la lettre de Saladin témoigne également de. l'im- 
possibilité de transmettre des renseignements d'importance capitale en l'ab- 
sence d'un substrat conceptuel adéquat. A deux reprises le vocable qui, dans 
loriginal arabe devait étre « Islam », est traduit en latin par le terme de pa- 
ganismus 3, ce qui est une altération vraiment grossiére. Mais l'inadéquation 
de l'appareil conceptuel chrétien dépasse de loin l'absence d'une terminologie 
spécifique. Le meilleur exemple, a cet égard, nous est fourni par deux 
épisodes des longues tractations entre Richard Coeur de Lion et Saladin. Dé- 
crivant les pourparlers d'octobre 1191, Baha' al-Din rapporte que Richard ré- 
clama Jérusalem, la Vraie Croix et le territoire jusqu'au-dela du Jourdain. 
Saladin rétorqua en faisant notamment remarquer 4 son partenaire que Jéru- 
salem était plus sacrée pour les musulmans que pour les chrétiens du fait du 
voyage nocturne du Prophéte, que le territoire appartenait initialement aux 
musulmans et que la Croix ne serait restituée que contre des avantages 
considérables pour I'Islam entier 31. Ainsi le biographe de Saladin se montre 








25. H.E. Mayer (éd..), Das Itinerarium peregrinorum, Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann, 1962 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Schriften, 18), p. 282 n. 3. Sur l'authenticité de la lettre, v. 
H.E. Mayer, « Der Brief Kaiser Friedrichs I. an Saladin vom Jahre 1188 », Deutsches Archiv, 
14 (1958), p. 488 et n. 7. 

26. Mayer (éd..), /tinerarium, p. 285 etn. 2 ; Baha’ al-Din, dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 129. 

27. Mayer, éd., Itinerarium, p. 288. 

28. khadim al-haramayn al-sharifayn wa-h adha al-bayt al-mugaddas. E. Combe, J. 
Sauvaget. G. Wiet (sous la direction de), Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, 
Vol. 9, Le Caire, Institut francais d'archéologie orientale, 1937, n° 3447, p. 174-175. Cf. H. 
Mébring, Saladin und der Dritte Kreuzzug. Aiyubidische Strategie und Diplomatie im 
Vergleich vornehmlich der arabischen mit den lateinischen Quellen, Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner, 1980 (Frankfurter Historische Abhandlungen, 21), p. 110. 


_29. Cf. B.Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission. European Approaches toward the Muslims, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1984, p. 27-35. 


30. Mayer (éd.), Itinerarium (n. 25 supra), p. 285, 287. 
31. Baha’ al-Din dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 252-253. 
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capable de présenter de fagon crédible la position des deux parties. Ce qui 
n'est pas le cas de l'auteur de I'/tinerarium peregrinorum : a propos d'une 
subsequente série de négociations, cet auteur expose aussi les revendications 
territoriales de Richard et la réponse de Saladin, mais selon son récit le sul- 
tan justifie le rejet des exigences du roi anglais en indiquant qu'elles sont un 
outrage a... ‘honor paganismi 32! A l'évidence, le chroniqueur chrétien, 
était, a l'instar de ses informateurs, dépourvu de l'appareil intellectuel qui lui 
aurait permis de comprendre une argumentation musulmane comme celle 
rapportée par Bah’ al-Din. Il semble que les chrétiens étaient conscients, au 
plus, de certaines conséquences pratiques du jihad, comme de la bonne vo- 
lonté musulmane de consentir 4 une tréve mais pas a une paix permanente. 


L'inadéquation du substrat conceptuel chrétien eut de graves consé- 
quences politiques, car, dans cette situation ot des concepts essentiels restent 
flous, les évaluations et les attentes demeurent irréalistes. Un exemple 
frappant nous est fourni par la lettre que le pape Innocent III adressa en 1213 
au sultan al-‘ Adil, frére de Saladin, le Saphadin des sources chrétiennes. 
Lettre particuliérement conciliante s'il en fut, dont le ton général indique une 
volonté manifeste de parvenir en toute bonne foi a4 une entente. Pourtant, 
tout en implorant humblement le sultan de restituer la province de Jérusalem 
aux chrétiens pour éviter toute effusion de sang 4 l'avenir, le pape ajoute que 
la détention de cette province risquait de valoir au sultan « au-dela de 
quelque vaine gloire » (preter quandam inanem gloriam) plus d'inconvé- 
nients que d'avantages 33. Il va de soi qu'une telle méconnaissance de la na- 
ture du lien reliant les musulmans 4 Jérusalem vouait d'emblée 4 l'échec 
l'initiative papale. 


A en juger par les termes du traité de 1229, Frédéric II semble apprécier a 
sa juste valeur l'importance du Haram al-Sharif pour la plupart des musul- 
mans. Pourtant, les observations qui lui furent attribuées lors de sa visite au 
Haram, et qui témoignent de sa compréhension de I'attitude musulmane, 
doivent étre envisagés avec circonspection puisqu'elles proviennent de 
sources musulmanes 34, 


Quelques rares sources franques ultérieures révélent une certaine com- 
préhension des mobiles musulmans. C'est le cas d'un continuateur de Guil- 
laume de Tyr, qui expliqua les raisons du refus d'une garnison musulmane 





32. Itinerarium peregrinorum et gesta regis Ricardi, éd. W. Stubbs, Londres, 1864 (Rolls 
Series 38/1), vol. 1, p. 295. 

33. Edition critique dans K.-E. Lupprian, Die Beziehungen der Pdpste zu islamischen und 
mongolischen Herrschern im 13. Jahrhundert anhand ihres Briefwechsels, Citta del Vaticano, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1981 (Studi e Testi, 291), p. 112. 


34. V. dans Gabrieli, op. cit., p. 297-302. 
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de suivre les ordres de leur sultan, al-Salih Ism@il, qui avait ordonné en 1240 
la restitution de la forteresse de Beaufort aux Francs. Comme I'écrit le conti- 
nuateur, les soldats de la garnison « disoient tout apartement que li soudanz 
n'estoit mie fermement creanz en la loi de Mahommet quant il vouloit tel 
chastel randre senz cop ferir, 4 ces porciaux, chienz, crestienz, mescreanz, 
desloiaux qui ne croient en Dieu. » 35. Mais les cas de ce genre sont trés 
rares, tardifs, et ne traitent pas des motivations musulmanes 4 proprement 


parler. 


Dés lors, comment interpréter ces perceptions si divergentes des motiva- 
tions d'autrui €voquées ici et qui se soldérent par d'aussi lourdes conséquen- 
ces ? Les musulmans au Moyen Age témoignent certes de fort peu de curio- 
sité pour l'Europe catholique, mais 4 partir du moment ou les croisés se po- 
sérent en menace perpétuelle, leurs motivations, leurs convictions et leurs 
modes de recrutement ralliérent l'intérét de leurs adversaires. La compréhen- 
sion du christianisme dont I'Islam avait témoigné depuis les origines facilita 
considérablement celle des desseins et des symboles de l'entreprise croisée. 
Par ailleurs, l'appréhension de I'Islam par la chrétienté ne commenga sérieu- 
sement qu'avec la traduction en latin du Coran, deux générations aprés la 
premiere croisade. Mais la connaissance de I'Islam resta sporadique et ne se 
répandit que trés lentement, méme parmi les lettrés. Au point que vers 1270 
Humbert de Romans déplore que de nombreux chrétiens, clercs et laics, 
s'imaginent que les Sarrazins considérent Mahomet comme leur Dieu 36. 
Dans ces circonstances, les Latins manquaient des conditions préalables 4 la 
compréhension des mobiles musulmans et de leurs fluctuations ; d'od une 
expression aussi malheureuse que celle d'honor paganismi ; d'ov aussi les 
tentatives de persuader les musulmans de renoncer 4 la ville sainte. D'autre 
part, on peut affirmer que l'incapacité des croisés 4 percevoir les mobiles de 
leurs adversaires était fonctionnelle : en effet, s'ils avaient su apprécier a sa 
juste valeur le jih 4d anti-franc qui m@rit sous Nur al-Din et Saladin, ils au- 
raient trés tht compris que leur mission était quasiment impossible. 





35. Continuation dite du MS de Rothelin, dans RHC, Hist. occ., Paris, Imprimerie 
Impériale, 1859, vol. 2, p. 522. V. Sivan, L'Islam (n. 2 supra), p. 150-151, 175. 


36. Humbert de Romans, Opusculum tripartitum, 1, 27, dans E. Brown, Appendix ad 
fasciculum rerum expetendarum et fugiendarum sive tomus secundus , Londres, 1690, p. 205. 
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THE OUTER WALLS OF FRANKISH ACRE! 


Anexamination of the historical maps of Frank- 
ish Acre as proposed by scholars over the past 
150 years or so reveals that the location of the 
town’s outer walls remains an enigma (see Plans 
|-3). E-G. Rey (1878: opp. p. 144), N. Mak- 
houly and C.N. Johns (1946: Fig. 10), and W. 
Miiller-Wiener (1966:73) located the north- 
emmost tip of the outer wall that encompassed 
Montmusard—Frankish Acre’s northern sub- 
urb—at a point on the seashore some 750 m 
north of the present-day wall, which was built by 
the Turks in the early nineteenth century (see 
also Prawer 1970:551, n. 27). On the other hand, 
C.R. Alderson (1844) and D. Jacoby (1982:215; 
1989b) placed this tip closer to the present-day 
wall, the first 550 m from it, the second only 
500 m. Proffering in 1962 a “Correspondence 
between Crusader City and Present Old City,” 
A. Kesten refrained from locating on his map the 
course of Montmusard’s outer wall, yet indi- 
cated the presumed juncture of its inner wall 
with the northern wall of Frankish Acre proper 
(Kesten 1962: Map 17; 1993: Map 2). His loca- 
tion of this juncture suggested that the inner wall 
ran roughly along the course of Alderson’s inner 
wall. M. Benvenisti (1970:88), who marked on 
his map the conjectured junctures of Mont- 
musard’s inner and outer walls with the northern 
wall of Frankish Acre proper, appears to have 
believed that Montmusard’s outer wall touched 
the seashore at the point suggested by Rey, Mak- 
houly and Johns, and Miiller-Wiener. 

As for the outer eastern wall of Frankish Acre, 
Alderson, Rey, Makhouly and Johns, and 
Milller-Wiener placed its juncture with the sea- 
shore some 270 to 580 m east of the southeastern 
Comer of the present-day wall. On the other 
hand, Kesten located the inner eastern wall of 
Frankish Acre slightly to the east of the present- 


day eastern counterscarp. This would place the 
Frankish outer eastern wall approximately 
100 m east of the present-day eastern wall, and it 
is there that Jacoby (1979; 1989b) suggested 
locating it. Benvenisti adopted an intermediate 
position, locating the northern end of the Frank- 
ish outer eastern wall about 300 m east of the 
present-day eastern wall and the southern end 
just 150 m east of it.’ Thus the correlation be- 
tween a maximalist position with regard to 
Montmusard’s outer wall and a maximalist posi- 
tion with regard to Frankish Acre’s outer eastern 
wall is considerable, though not as close as be- 
tween the minimalist positions on these two is- 
sues. 

Why this remarkable divergence of opinion? 
The Frankish outer walls have never been sys- 
tematically excavated, and the parts of erstwhile 
Frankish Acre that presumably abutted on them 
are devoid of above-ground remains of Frankish 
buildings. Such remains are known to have ex- 
isted for centuries after the destruction of the 
Frankish capital in 1291. But when the powerful 
Beduin sheikh Dahir al-‘Umar rebuilt Acre in 
1750-1751, and his Turkish successors reforti- 
fied and somewhat enlarged the town in the 
early nineteenth century, the Frankish ruins 
served as building material or else were cleared 
away to open up an unobstructed field of fire 
from the new ramparts.’ Conditions are substan- 
tially different in the built-up area of present-day 
Old Acre (i.e., the town enclosed by the nine- 
teenth-century Turkish walls). It contains many 
remains of Frankish houses and edifices, some 
of them easily identifiable with buildings 
marked on maps of Frankish Acre drawn up in 
the early fourteenth century (e.g., Jacoby 
1982:209; 1989b; Hartal, this volume: Sum- 
mary: Figs. 1, 2). Hence, the difference of opin- 
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Plan 1. The walls of Frankish Acre — Alderson (1844) and Rey (1878). 
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Plan 2. The walls of Frankish Acre — Makhouly and Johns (1946), Benvenisti (1970), and Jacoby (1979). 
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ion is relatively slight with regard to this area, 
the southwestern part of erstwhile Acre. It be- 
comes considerable with regard to the outer 
walls and the quarters adjacent to them. Here, 
the minimalists, superimposing the fourteenth- 
century maps of Frankish Acre on the present- 
day Old City, assume a rough correspondence 
between the two; more specifically, they believe 
that the eastern breakwater of Frankish Acre’s 
harbor constituted an extension of the town’s 
eastern wall into the sea. The maximalists, on 
the other hand, prefer to rely much more on 
plans drawn up by Napoleon’s cartographers 
during his siege of Acre in 1799 and on several 
ground observations, which suggest a much 
larger Frankish Acre. Their eastern wall enters 
the sea in conformity with the fourteenth-cen- 
tury maps, but does so well to the east of the 
harbor’s eastern breakwater. They tacitly as- 
sume that the fourteenth-century cartographers 
presented Montmusard and the eastern part of 
Frankish Acre proper as much smaller than they 
had been in reality, and compressed their promi- 
nent buildings into an unduly reduced area. 
Makhouly and Johns, as well as Miiller-Wiener, 
attempted to rectify this distortion by spreading 
these buildings out over the much larger space 
that, according to the Napoleonic plans and vari- 
ous ground observations, was enclosed by the 
Frankish walls. 

It is the purpose of this article to draw atten- 
tion to hitherto unassociated archaeological 
finds and some unutilized post-medieval picto- 
rial and cartographic representations, and to sug- 
gest thereby a more definite solution to the 
problem of Acre’s outer walls. 


THE OUTER WALL OF MONTMUSARD 


On the plans prepared by Napoleon’s cartogra- 
phers in 1799, there appears a line marked 
Grand Fossé de l’ancienne ville d’Acre or 
Fossés de l’ancienne Ptolémais (see Berman, 

this volume: Fig. 13). The line, running roughly 
' from southeast to northwest, hits the seashore 
near a tower labeled Tour du Diable, located 
about 800 m north of the northern wall of Dahir 


al-‘Umar’s Acre. To the northeast of this fossé 
the Napoleonic plans show a substantial marsh 
labeled Mare d’eau douce (de la Jonquiére 
1906: opp. pp. 314, 330; Prawer 1953: Pl. 23; 
Dichter 1973:141-148).’ Rey (1878:119, 131) 
identified the fossé with the moat that defended 
the suburb of Montmusard on the north and the 
northeast; he remarked that during his visit in 
December 1859 he was able to survey some 
traces of walls along this line. V. Guérin, who 
visited Acre in August 1875, noted that the moat 
was three-quarters filled, likewise identifying it 
with the northernmost limit of the Frankish town 
(Guérin 1880:507). The line of the moat and the 
adjacent marsh are clearly recognizable on an 
aerial photograph taken by German aviators in 
1918 (Fig. 1). The double line of the moat, 
marked as a “drain,” stands out on the detailed 
survey of the urban area of Acre (scale 1:1,250) 
published by the Survey of Palestine in 1929; 
and as late as 1946 Makhouly and Johns 
(1946:66) wrote that the line of the outer Frank- 
ish moat “is marked by an existing ditch running 
south-east across the fields.” However, the 
northward spread of New Acre (‘Akko) progres- 
sively obliterated its traces in later years. 

Small stretches of the Frankish walls built 
along this line have occasionally come to light 
during the past sixty years. In 1935 Makhouly 
reported the accidental discovery of a 2.6 m long 
stretch of “an ancient and strong wall built of 
large stones [found] under a depth of about 1.5 m,” 
running roughly from north to south. He be- 
lieved that the stretch formed part of the wall of 
Montmusard (IAA, Acre, File Il, 9 January 
1935);° and, indeed, when the stretch is plotted 
on the map of 1929, it coincides with a north- 
south bend at the southeastern end of the moat 
(Plan 4: Point M ).° Makhouly’s identification is 
corroborated by the report of Y-. Ben-Joseph in 
1963, that Frankish pottery (including simple 
unglazed bowls) and foundations were uncov- 
ered during building operations in New Acre’s 
Gibborey Sinai Street near the Nar Match Fac- 
tory (IAA, ‘Akko, File B/x, 13 December 1963, 
and Plan 4: Point B)—i.e., about 50 m south- 
southwest of the stretch described by Makhouly. 
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Fig. 1. Acre, 1918, from the south (Munich, Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, 
Abt. IV: Kriegsarchiv. Paléstina-Bilder, No. 5). 


Evidently these foundations and pottery per- 
tained to some of Montmusard’s houses. During 
works in nearby Aniliewicz Street (Plan 4: Point 
Z), E. Stern found in 1995 a rectangular, vaulted 
cistern built of large hewn stones, two of which 
bear masons’ marks; a staircase with three right- 
angle bends leads to the cistern’s bottom 
(Eliezer Stern, pers. comm., 26 January 1995). 
As for the northwestern end of the fossé, in 
1953 Z. Goldmann reported having found at the 
small promontory north of the Old City (Plan 4: 
Point G) architectural remains that he believed 
(0 belong to the Tour du Diable of the Napole- 
onic plans. Around the promontory were scat- 
lered about 50 medieval mangonel stones (IAA, 
‘Akko, File B/I/x, 4 September 1953); it stands 
(0 reason that these were hurled at the Frankish 
fortifications on the promontory during the 
Mamlik siege of 1291. In 1961 Goldmann re- 
ported that during the digging of a deep drain, a 
3m wide wall came to light, “certainly pertain- 
ig to the northernmost tower of Frankish 
Acre.” At the same time, about 300 m east of the 
shoreline and almost immediately under the sur- 





face, he discovered a stretch of a very wide wall, 
which he identified with the wall of Mont- 
musard. Believing himself the first to have hit 
upon this wall, Goldmann proposed to his supe- 
riors that it be examined thoroughly (IAA, 
‘Akko, File B/x, 20 December 1961), but the 
suggestion was not followed up. However, in the 
mid-1980’s a team of the Archaeological Survey 
of Israel led by R. Frankel discovered, on the 
reefs just west of the above-mentioned promon- 
tory, traces of two straight, parallel walls (Plan 
4: Line Fl-F2). At their western end, on the 
outer edge of the reefs, the team recorded the 
foundation trench of a round tower, 13.1 m in 
diameter, with walls one meter thick. Though 
unaware of Goldmann’s finds, Frankel concluded 
that the walls and tower mark the northwestern 
corner of Montmusard, and hence of Frankish 
Acre in its entirety (Frankel 1987:256-261). In 
fact, remains of the round tower are discernible on 
the German aerial photograph of 1918 (Fig. 1). 

In sum, old plans and aerial photographs, as 
well as ground observations by travelers and 
archaeological finds, leave little doubt as to the 
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course of Montmusard’s outer wall, a course that 
differs radically from the one marked on the four- 
teenth-century maps and vindicates the maxi- 
malist view. 

Montmusard itself has totally disappeared. 
Yet with the help of early aerial photographs we 
can get an idea of what one of its parts looked 
like. Parallel to the shoreline, about midway be- 
tween the northwestern tower of present-day 
Old Acre and the above-mentioned promontory, 
a British photograph of 1923 shows the founda- 
tions of a rectangular complex of buildings 
about 140 m long and 30 m wide (see Fig. 2; 
Plan 4: Rectangle L). A computer-enhanced en- 
largement (Fig. 3) suggests that the block was 
composed of two lines of interlocking structures 
running north to south, with a street between 
them; at the southern end there were two large, 
symmetrically designed structures.’ The com- 
plex, which appears also on a German World 
War I photograph that clearly shows Acre’s 
eastern and southern breakwaters (Fig. 4), 
roughly resembles Kesten’s Quarter D on the 
westem waterfront of Old Acre, an elongated 
rectangle whose buildings are ranged on both 
sides of a north-south street. According to 
Kesten (1962: 18-19, Maps 2, 4), this quarter 
was planned and built by the Franks on pre- 
viously uninhabited terrain. 

It is possible that when Napoleon’s cartogra- 
phers located ruines des murs de l’ancienne ville 
on Montmusard’s waterfront, they were refer- 
ring to the remains of this rectangular complex, 
which in their day must have been more visible 
than in 1918 or 1923. Guérin (1880:507), who in 
1875 saw vestiges de plusieurs anciens magasins 
along the shore north of the nineteenth-century 
walls, was most probably referring to the re- 
mains of the complex in question. And Mak- 
houly and Johns noted in 1946 that when Acre’s 
police station—presently located on Ben ‘Ami 
Street—was built in 1940, “the rubble founda- 
tions of a long building like a bazaar” were 
discovered; they suggested that this building 
might have been the Templar burgus of the four- 
teenth-century maps, At the time they were writ- 
ing, similar foundations were still visible south 


of the police station and along the seashore 
(Makhouly and Johns 1946:66-67); today most 
of the area is built up. Thus the complex was 
repeatedly, if fleetingly, referred to in writing— 
but only aerial photographs disclose its ground 
plan (see also Boas, this volume). 

In 1979 southwest of this complex, F. Vitto 
(1980) found remains of walls forming a comer 
(Plan 4: Point V). The ceramic finds, which in- 
cluded fragments of glazed ware, led her to as- 
cribe the remains to the Frankish period. 

In 1996 east of this complex, E. Stern partially 
uncovered the double floor of the caldarium of a 
thirteenth-century bath (Plan 4: Point W), with 
intersecting conduits of chalk stone undermeath 
the upper floor (pers. comm., 26 June 1996). 


THE NORTHERN WALL OF ACRE PROPER 


In 1984, A. Druks excavated along the inner 
northern moat of Turkish Acre a 63.5 m long 
stretch of the northern wall of Acre proper, which 
divided the town from the suburb of Montmusard 
(Plan 4: Line RI—R2). The wall runs from west 
to east, then bends slightly east-northeast until it 
disappears under the eastern Turkish wall (Figs. 
5, 6; Druks 1985).° The discovery vindicates the 
suggestion of Makhouly and Johns (1946:78) 
that Frankish Acre’s northern wall ran on the 
line which Dahir al-*Umar later adopted for his 
own northern wall.’ In fact, in the western part 
of the stretch in question, Dahir al-‘Umar's 
work amounted to little more than repairs of the 
upper part of the Frankish wall. Stern has re- 
cently found in the outer eastern Turkish moat 
(Plan 4: Point R3) a segment of a Frankish wall 
that is perfectly aligned with the stretch exca- 
vated by Druks (pers. comm., 12 December 
1995); it stands to reason that it constitutes a 
further part of Frankish Acre’s northern wall. 

In 1991 M. Hartal excavated a substantial part 
of a Frankish tower (in parts standing 6 m high) 
on a site bounded by Pinkas, Josaphat, and 
Kaplan Streets in New Acre, about 170 m east of 
the northeastern corner of Turkish Acre (Plan 4: 
Point T). Laid bare were 20 m of its northern wall 
and 6 m of its eastern one, within the core of which 
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Fig. 3. Rectangle L. 





Fig. 4. Acre, 1918, from the northwest 
(Munich, Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Abt. 1V: Kriegsarchiv. 
Paltistina-Bilder, No. 6). 
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Fig. 5. Wall RI-R2 from the east 
(photo: R. Gertwagen). 


the Frankish builders had sunk a well, one meter 
in diameter. Both north and east of the tower 
Hartal (1995:22—24; this volume: Stratigraphy) 
found the remains of a 13 m wide moat, whose 
northern and eastern walls form an angle of 96°— 
an angle that exactly matches the one formed by 
the tower’s respective walls.'° As no Frankish ma- 
terial was uncovered on the moat’s farther side, it 
is plausible to assume that the tower formed part of 
the outer northem wall of Frankish Acre proper, and 
that it was located somewhat east of the juncture of 
that wall with Montmusard’s outer wall (or perhaps 
at the juncture itself).'’ Consequently, the eastern 
continuation of Line RI-R2—R3—i.c., the inner 
northern wall of Frankish Acre proper—should be 
sought somewhat south of Tower T. 


ACRE’S EASTERN WALL 


The earliest post-medieval depiction relevant for 
the location of Acre’s eastern wall appears in the 





Fig. 6. Juncture of Wall RI-R2 with inner Turkish wall 
(photo: R. Gertwagen). 


collection of plans and paintings made between 
1685 and 1687 during a reconnaissance mission 
ordered by King Louis XIV of France, who was 
then playing with the idea of launching a mili- 
tary expedition to the Levant.'* It is not known 
who prepared the plans and paintings. In modern 
literature they are usually attributed to Gravier 
d’Ortiéres, captain of the ship Jason, who com- 
manded Louis XIV’s reconnaissance mission. 
Number 14 of this collection is a painting that 
shows the ruins of Acre from the south. 
Redrawn by Ch. Toussaint, the painting was first 
published by Rey (1888: PI. 1). In 1926, C. Enlart 
printed photographs of two details of the origi- 
nal, one focusing on the Hospitaller complex, 
the other on the Church of St. Andrew, close to 
the southwestern tip of Frankish Acre (Enlart 
1926: Pl. 51:162, 163; Makhouly and Johns 
1946:46; Benvenisti 1970:96; Jacoby 1989a:205). 
Finally, P. Deschamps (1934: PI. 13A) published a 
photograph of the original painting. According to 
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Fig. 7. Painting of Acre, c. 1686 (Phot. Bibl. Nat. Paris. Rés.Ge.DD.226[{14]). 


these publications, the easternmost of Frankish 
Acre’s major ruins was a rectangular tower that 
guarded the water line to the southeast of the 
Hospitaller complex. The structure, which Rey 
(1888:6) proposed to identify with the Tower of 
St. Catherine that guarded the Frankish Harbor 
of the Chain, roughly resembles the (Venetian?) 
fortified tower known today as Burj al-Sultan, 
only about 150 m west of the outer eastern wall 
of Turkish Acre. Consequently, the painting of 
¢. 1686 appears to support the minimalist position. 
However, all three publications of the painting 
ate grossly misleading. A glance at the original, 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (see Fig. 7), 
reveals that the apparently integral publications by 
Rey and Deschamps reproduced only about one- 
ae and that its unpublished 
Is shows sizable ruins extending from 
‘ tower eastward, for a distance 


that appears to exceed that between that tower 
and the southwestern corner of Frankish Acre! 
At the eastern extremity of the ruins, which is 
close to the tell of ancient Acre (that is, Le 
Touron of the Crusaders), the painting shows the 
remains of a tower overlooking what appear to 
be vestiges of a bridge—quite possibly the 
Bridge Tower (turris pontis) or Bridge Gate 
(porta pontis) that figures at the eastern extrem- 
ity of Frankish Acre as depicted on the maps of 
the early fourteenth century. In short, the paint- 
ing of c. 1686 suggests an outer eastern wall far 
to the east of the area in which most maximalists 
have sought it. 

How reliable is this painting? The Church of 
St. Andrew as drawn on it closely resembles its 
depiction by Cornelis Le Bruyn in 1679, which 
has often been reproduced (e.g., Runciman 
1954: Pl. 10). And the sequence of mountain 
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peaks that appears on the painting’s eastern ho- 
rizon is depicted realistically. Hence, the sizable 
ruins that figure in the painting east of Acre’s 
harbor cannot be brushed aside as mere figments 
of the imagination. 

Moreover, the picture that emerges from the 
painting of c. 1686 is supported by further evi- 
dence. A hitherto unutilized portolan chart by 
Jean Olivier, dating from c. 1707, shows a siz- 
able eastern extension of Acre spread along the 
northern shore of Acre Bay (see Fig. 8). It is 
slightly longer and somewhat wider than the 
northern extension (i.e., Montmusard). Again, 
the important plan of Acre drawn by Richard 
Pococke in 1738 (reproduced in Hartal, this vol- 
ume: Summary, Fig. 3) exhibits a remarkable 
similarity with the painting of c. 1686. The ratio 
of Acre’s western part (extending from the sea 
in the west to the eastern end of the harbor) to 
the eastern one (extending from that end to the 
easternmost fortification) is exactly the same on 
painting and plan; and in both the angle of the 
easternmost fortification with the coastline is 
strikingly similar. 

Furthermore, a juxtaposition of painting and 
plan shows two sizable ruins at exactly the same 
locations of Frankish Acre’s eastern extension. 
Pococke identifies the more western as “a very 
large and magnificent nunnery, F.” He relates 
that “some of the lofty walls of the convent are 
standing, and the church is almost entire,” add- 
ing that during the conquest of 1291 “the abbess 
and the nuns...cut off their noses to secure their 
chastity” (Pococke 1745:53; Doubdan 1661: 
525; Laffi 1683:119; Leiblich 1754:233-234; 
Mariti 1769:75).'* One may identify these ruins 
with the complex comprising the Church of the 
Holy Cross, the Patriarchate, and the convent of 
the nuns of St. Lazarus marked on the four- 
teenth-century maps, and surmise that the story 
about the dramatic end of the convent led to its 
identification with the entire complex (see also 
Makhouly and Johns 1946:43-44). Pococke 
(1745:53) identified the eastern of the two ruins 
as “the house of the Knights, E, and a strong 
built church adjoining to it, said to be dedicated 
to St. John.” Back in 1652, Jean Doubdan de- 


scribed in some detail this church, qui est 
presque au bout de la Ville a l’Orient, dédiée 
aussi @ Sainct Jean. He wrote that the lower of 
its two stories, still intact, was 
fort haute, bien voutée, sosteniie de quantité de 
grands et gros pilliers, toute la fabrique faite de 
bonnes pierres-de-taille, et qui peut durer 
encore plusieurs siécles. La clef de la voute sur 
le grand Autel est taillée en rond, et creusée en 
fagon d’un grand bassin, dans lequel se void [sic] 
une teste: on dit que c’est le portrait en relief de la 
teste de sainct lean Baptiste; mais elle est beaucoup 
gastée et mangée de salpestre et pourmiture. 
(Doubdan 1661:524; see also Leiblich 1754:233) 
Eighty-six years later, Pococke (1745:53) noted 
that “‘what remains of [the church] is a low mas- 
sive building; and it is probable, that there was a 
grand church over it; in the vault of the building 
there is a relief of the head of St. John in a 
charger.” Though unnoticed by art historians, it 
would appear that this relief has survived. Mak- 








Fig. 8. Jean Olivier’s portolan chart of Acre, ¢. 1707 
(Phot. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 
Rés.Ge.DD.4829[64]; inverted). 
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houly and Johns (1946:84) report that in the 
courtyard in front of the Greek Catholic church 
of St. Andrew, in the southwestern part of Old 
Acre, “there may be seen a relief in stone show- 
ing a bearded head, which is said to represent 
John the Baptist, and must have come from one 
of the Crusader churches.” It is plausible that 
this sculpture (Fig. 9), so strikingly in agreement 
with Doubdan’s and Pococke’s descriptions, 
was rescued by Acre’s native Christians when 
the large ruin in the east of erstwhile Frankish 
Acre was torn down in the eighteenth century, to 
be subsequently fitted into the courtyard wall of 
one of their churches. However, a comparison 
with the fourteenth-century maps suggests that 
the Frankish complex from which the relief 
originated belonged to the Teutonic Knights. 
This suggestion has already been put forward by 
Makhouly and Johns (1946:43). 





Fig. 9. Frankish relief at the Church of St. Andrew, 
‘ Acre (photo: B.Z. Kedar). 


"ae erroneously believed that the outer 

of Acre were “modern” and assumed that 
y Wer built by “Saracens” expecting a Turk- 
attack. It is noteworthy however that he ex- 
he belief Bat the rivulet Belus was 






suburb’s northwestern corner and the parallel 
walls leading to it from the east strongly resem- 
ble Frankel’s finds. 

Carsten Niebuhr, who visited Acre in August 
1766 and drew up the earliest map of the town as 
rebuilt by Dahir al-‘Umar in 1750-1751, men- 
tions two buildings that are relevant to the pre- 
sent discussion. Point 5 on his plan (Fig. 10), 
which is located slightly west of the southeast- 
ern corer of Dahir al-‘Umar’s town, indicates 
Uberbleibsel von einem Kloster in welchem sich 
alle Nonnen die Nasen abschnitten, als die Stadt 
von den Mohammedanern mit Sturm erobert 
ward. Point 6, about 150 double steps east of 
Dahir al-‘Umar’s eastern wall, indicates Einige 
wenige Uberbleibsel von der grofen, dem heili- 
gen Johannes gewidmeten Kirche, auferhalb 
der jetzigen Stadt (Niebuhr 1837:72; cf. Mariti 
1769:75). Niebuhr’s Points 5 and 6 evidently 
correspond to Pococke’s Points E and F, with 
Niebuhr locating the nunnery complex within 
the new walls of the mid-eighteenth century. A 
comparison with the painting of c. 1686 sug- 
gests that only the westernmost part of the com- 
plex was encompassed within those walls. 

The plans of Acre drawn up during Napo- 
leon’s siege, which have proved so important for 
the location of Montmusard’s outer walls, are dis- 
appointing as far as Frankish Acre’s eastern wall is 
concerned. On those plans it seems to get lost in 
the maze of the French siege works to the east of 
Dahir al-‘Umar’s walls. However, a manuscript 
plan in the Bibliotheque Nationale (61 x 54 cm; 
Fig. 11) clearly denotes, in hues of light brown and 
green, the moat of Montmusard as well as the 
northeastern and eastern moats of Frankish Acre 
proper. The southern part—or continuation—of the 
eastern moat, marked by a thin brown line, bends 
southwest toward the seashore at an angle similar to 
that of the easternmost fortification on the painting 
of c. 1686 and Pococke’s plan of 1738. Once identi- 
fied on BN Ge.C.23889 (Fig. 11), the lines of Frank- 
ish Acre’s northeastern and eastern moats are easily 
recognizable on the other Napoleonic plans, where 
they are marked as mere tracks. 

In sum, when the line of Frankish moats in 
Fig. 11 is compared with the reconstructions 
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Fig. 10. Carsten Niebuhr’s plan of Acre, 1766 (Niebuhr 1837: Pl. 7). 
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Fig. 11. Napoleonic Plan of Acre, 1799 (Phot. Bibl. Nat. Paris. Ge.C.23889; rotated). 
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proffered by modem scholars (Plans 1—3), it be- 
comes evident that the eastern moat of the Napo- 
leonic plan lies somewhat to the east of the most 
extreme maximalist reconstruction, that by 
Miiller-Wiener, and between 200 and 300 m to 
the east of the more moderate reconstruction by 
Makhouly and Johns.'* 

How do travelers’ observations and archae- 
ological finds relate to the conclusions derived 
from the painting of c. 1686 and the plans of 
1707, 1738, 1766, and 1799? Stephan Schultz, 
the Protestant missionary who spent about 16 
months in Acre in the years 1754—1755—that 1s, 
a mere few years after Dahir al-‘Umar rebuilt 
the town—remarked that the town was smaller 
than at the time of the Crusades, so daf jetzt viele 
Kirchen, welche vorher in der Stadt gewesen, nun 
auBerhalb derselben sind (Schultz 1768:18). 

Giovanni Mariti, who visited Acre during the 
following decade, observed that dalla presente 
Citta alle vecchie mura vi é la distanza di circa 
un miglio (Mariti 1769:82). In 1875, Guérin ob- 
served that Frankish Acre extended 750 to 800 m 
further eastward than the Acre of his own day; 
this brings us 50 to 100 m east of the eastern 
moat in Fig. 11. He reported that the area east of 
the Turkish walls—like the area north of them— 
was full of holes, which testified to ongoing 
attempts to extract building material from ruined 
houses and edifices (Guérin 1880:507—S08) . 

Later excavations have revealed many Frank- 
ish remains in the area east of the present-day city 
walls. They will be surveyed here from west to east. 

In 1939, Makhouly discovered a small wall, a 
round room (Fig. 12), and some Frankish pottery 
ag las a during construction of a new 








commonly found in Frankish sites, and 
‘agments as of the same century."° 





Fig. 12. Point P: entrance to domed round room 
(photo: IAA 19.199). 


On the same site, Makhouly found three capi- 
tals, a frieze corner, the springer of a vault’s arch, 
and a corbel showing a moustached and bearded 
male head. L. Y. Rahmani (1980:11 1-112, Pl. 24:1-6) 
dated them to the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries.'° Three fragments of inscriptions, two in 
Greek and one in medieval Latin (Fig. 14), appear 
to have been found in the same place."’ 

In 1956, Goldmann found a large quantity of 
Frankish glazed pottery in the same part of Jos- 
aphat Street (IAA, ‘Akko, File G/2, 13 January 
1956). West of that street, in the Muslim ceme- 
tery of al-Nabi Salih (Plan 4: Point N), he found 
a keystone with four emerging ribs; and in the 
garden of the Israel Nautical School to its east 
(Plan 4: Point I), he discovered, at a depth of 0.80 m, 
a fragment of a Gothic arch (Fig. 15). Goldmann 
reported having found these two fragments some 
50 m from each other, and suggested that they 
belonged to the same Frankish edifice, either the 
Church of the Holy Cross—Acre’s cathedral— 
or the Patriarchate (IAA, ‘Akko, File G/2/x, 7 
and 11 August 1955). 

Goldmann’s location of the Church of the 
Holy Cross at a site somewhat to the east of 
Turkish Acre ties in with a projection of the 
fourteenth-century maps on the area circum- 
scribed by the moats in Fig. 11. At the same time, 
it is plausible to locate at this site the sizable 
group of ruins on the painting of c. 1686 that 








0 10 
mm cm 
Fig. 13. Point P: thirteenth-century Cypriot ware (photos: IAA 137.816, 137.859). 





Fig. 15. Point I: fragment of Gothic arch (Akko, 
Municipal Museum; photo: B.Z. Kedar). 





Fig. 14. Point P(?): fragment of medieval inscription 
(photo: IAA 137.804). 
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corresponds to Point E on Pococke’s plan. 
\foreover, the toponym al-Nabi Salih (i.e., the 
prophet Salih), which pertains at present to a 
of the site in question, may also be adduced 
in support of Goldmann’s supposition. In 1184, 
the Muslim traveler Ibn Jubayr saw the tomb of 
g-Nabi Salih near the mihrab of Acre’s main 
mosque which the Franks had turned into a 
church (Ibn Jubayr 1907:303; 1952:318). It is 
reasonable to assume that Muslim Acre’s main 
mosque, with the tomb of the prophet Salih adja- 
cent to it, became Frankish Acre’s cathedral, the 
Church of the Holy Cross; that after the Muslim 
reconquest of 1291 the prophet’s tomb near 
what were then the cathedral’s ruins continued 
to be revered; and that the cemetery of al-Nabi 
Salih (Plan 4: Point N) sprang up around this 
tomb."* Similarly, the Church of Mary the Green 
in Ascalon, destroyed in 937 by Muslims and 
Jews, presumably became the Green Mosque of 
Ascalon and, after the Frankish conquest of 
1153, the Church of St. Mary the Green; the 
Arabic name al-Khadra, by which the highest 
hill of ruined Ascalon is known today, presum- 
ably refers to the ruins of the medieval sanctuary 
(Yahya ibn Sa‘id 1924:719; Prawer 1958:229; 
Benvenisti 1970:130). 


Nn 
—x_ 





In 1962 and 1964 two sections of a Frankish 
tunnel were found on the grounds of the Israel 
Nautical School (Plan 4: Point S; Ancient 
Remains 1964:22). In 1991, N. Markus and 
A. Zo‘ar of the Ophra Center for the Study of 
Caves mapped it at my request (Plan 5). The 
tunnel is entered by a four-meter long vertical 
shaft constructed in the 1960’s. At present, only 
about 13 m of the tunnel are visible and it is so 
silted up that most of it is only about 0.60 m 
high. In the south it is blocked by a wall.’ The 
tunnel’s vaulted ceiling (Fig. 16) resembles 


parts of the vaulting of the tunnel that runs un- 
derneath Acre’s Hospitaller complex. Both tun- 
nels probably formed part of a drainage system 
(see also Kedar and Stern 1995:106). 





Fig. 16. Tunnel S: vaulted ceiling (photo: A. Zo‘ar). 
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Plan 5. Tunnel S beneath the Israel Nautical School. 


In 1961, Goldmann found the corner of a 
monumental Frankish building in the northern 
courtyard of the Western Galilee Bakery, situ- 
ated on Ha-Arba‘ah Road, a north-south thor- 
oughfare that runs about 180 m east of and 
parallel to Josaphat Street (Plan 4: Point H). 
Three courses of well-dressed stones, each 0.50 m 
high and some with narrow masons’ marks, were 
found in situ, and six or seven sculpted frag- 
ments came to light. Goldmann’s assumption 
that this Frankish building belonged to the 
Teutonic Knights (IAA, ‘Akko, File D/1, 24 July 
and 8 August 1961) is plausible for the same 
reasons mentioned with regard to Goldmann’s 
location of the Church of the Holy Cross; but the 
corresponding point on Pococke’s plan is in the 
present case F, not E. In 1974, Dothan uncov- 
ered on Ha-Arba‘ah Road (Plan 4: Point D), 
about 70 m north of the building examined by 
Goldmann, a massive public structure of the 
Frankish period constructed of well-dressed 
kurkar blocks. The building, which included a 
southern porch that appears to have been faced 
with marble, had been destroyed by fire. One of 
the many finds is an enameled glass chalice 
bearing the letters M and B and the sign of the 
cross (see also Pringle, this volume). Dothan 
(1974:277; 1976a:37, Figs. 40, 41) raised the pos- 
sibility that this evidently important structure 
might have been included within the walls of 
Frankish Acre. This is indeed plausible for the 
reasons mentioned above, and the structure may 
likewise be assigned to the Teutonic complex. 

At the corner of Ha-Arba‘ah Road and Kaplan 
Street—that is, north of the structure excavated 
by Dothan—Frankish pottery, some of it glazed, 
was unearthed by chance around 1960. A. Zemer 
found there the base of a bowl with a human 
face crudely painted on it (Fig. 17; pers. comm., 
20 January 1992).”° 

Near the western wall of the small Franciscan 
cemetery (Plan 4: Quadrangle C), Zemer found 
the fragment of a medieval Latin inscription 
(Fig. 18) and a small head carved of kurkar 
stone. Seventeen catapult stones are scattered 
within the Franciscan cemetery, which was al- 
ready in existence by 1918 (see Fig. 1). The 


larger among them weigh about 75 kg and re- 
semble in size the stone balls Henry Maundrell 
saw in 1697 in the fields outside Acre and esti- 
mated to be at least 13-14 inches in diameter, 
The smaller ones weigh only about 40 kg 
(Maundrell 1732:54).”' 

At the center of the roundabout at the intersec- 
tion of Ha-Arba‘ah Road and Gedud XXII Street 
(Plan 4: Point X), E. Stern uncovered in 1994 a 
barrel-vaulted cistern, 3 x 3.5 m, height 2.5 m. 
To its south, along the eastern side of Ha- 
Arba‘ah Road, he cleared about 5 m of a tunnel 
that extends for at least 30 m, running from the 
northwest to the southeast. The tunnel (Fig. 19) 
has counterparts underneath the Hospitaller 
complex; the pottery below its floor, as well as 
in the filling that has been cleared, is mostly 
Frankish and partly Hellenistic (pers. comm., 
3 May 1994). 

In the early 1950’s, the late Bezalel Rabani 
found medieval ceramics on Gedud XXII Street 
(IAA stores, Romema, Jerusalem; lacking indi- 





Fig. 17. Base of bowl with human face 
(‘Akko, Municipal Museum; photo: B.Z. Kedar). 





Fig. 18. Quadrangle C: fragment of medieval inscription 
(‘Akko, Municipal Museum; photo: B.Z. Kedar). 
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Fig. 19. Tunnel at Ha-Arba‘ah Road (photo: E. Stern). 


cation as to precise provenance). The material 
includes Fayyumi ware of the tenth—eleventh 
centuries, local ware (monochrome slip-glaze 
and slip-painted bowls) of the twelfth—thirteenth 
centuries, and imported pottery (Cypriot sgraf- 
fito, Cypriot slip-painted ware, and Port St. 
Symeon ware) of the thirteenth century.” 

South of this street E.J. Stern found in 1995 
the lower parts of two plaster-coated pools, 2.5 x 
2.5 mand 1.5 x 4.0 m (Plan 4: Point K). They 
appear to have served some workshop; the pot- 
lery finds are typical of the thirteenth century, 
some imported and some local. Underneath these 
Frankish remains there is an Early Muslim stra- 
lum. Just to the southeast E. Stern (pers. comm., 
25 August 1995) uncovered a large quantity of 

pottery and, at a lower level, a cistern 
20x 40 m (Plan 4: Point O), which, too, con- 
tained pottery of the Frankish period. 

When the Frankish moats identifiable on 
BN Ge.C.23889 (Fig. 11) are superimposed on 
my map of Acre (Plan 4) and juxtaposed with a 





British aerial photograph of 4 January 1945 
(Fig. 20), it appears that the stretch of moat 
marked QI-—Q2 was still clearly visible at that 
time (see also Fig. 1). In fact, Makhouly and 
Johns (1946:65-66) referred to this stretch as 
“the line of two parallel depressions lying east of 
the main north road [i.e., 
Arba‘ah Road], which appear to correspond 
with the former outer ditch and the space be- 
tween the walls. (The central ridge carries ma- 
sonry belonging to an old aqueduct).””” 

The outer eastern wall of Acre proper has not 
yet been identified, but it should be searched for 
just east of the spring of “Ayn al-Baqar (Plan 4: 
Point A; Clermont-Ganneau 1988a:311—316).”* 
In 1047 the Persian traveler Naser-e Khosraw 
(1870:15) saw ‘Ayn al-Bagar “near [Acre’s] 
eastern gate, on the right hand,” presumably 
outside the walls. But the Granadan traveler 
Ibn Jubayr, who visited Acre in 1184, locates 
‘Ayn al-Bagar “in the eastern part of the 
town” (Ibn Jubayr 1907:303);” and in his eye- 
witness account of the siege of Acre during the 
Third Crusade, Baha’ al-Din (1884:219) re- 
lates that shortly before the arrival of Rich- 
ard I of England on 8 June 1191, the besieging 
Crusaders “aimed their stone-throwing siege en- 
gines in the direction of ‘Ayn al-Baqar.”*° Thus 
it would appear that by the end of the twelfth 
century the spring was within the city walls. 
Still more explicit is Abu *I-Fida* (1840:243), a 
participant in the Muslim conquest of Acre in 
1291, who quotes from Ibn al-Athir’s Lubdb 
that “in its interior there is a spring named 
‘Ayn al-Baqar” (wa-dakhilaha ‘ayn tu‘raf bi- 
‘ayn al-bagar).”’ Ghillibert de Lannoy, who 
visited Acre in the early 1420’s and exhibited a 
keen interest in data of possible military impor- 
tance, observed that in the entire town there was 
just one fountain of good water, which he located 
rather vaguely devers les champs, auprés du 
port, devers les fossez de la ville {in the direction 
of the open country, near the harbor, in the 
direction of the moats], but obviously within 
the ruined walls (de Lannoy 1878:146). 
Another manuscript of his work states ex- 
plicitly that the fountain was dedans les 


the present-day Ha- 
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Fig. 20. Acre, 4 January 1945 
(Aerial Photographs Unit, Department of Geography, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, RAF, PS 11/6068). 


fossez de la ville [within the town’s moats] (de yond the eastern city wall, may have been lo- 
Lannoy 1878:146, n. 2, giving the variant read- cated in the area of the present-day Christian 
ing). Three centuries later, Pococke (1745:53) cemetery (Plan 4: Point Y; cf. Rey 1878:117). 
wrote that “‘at the east end [of the town], within BN Ge.C.23889 shows there a cluster of tom- 
these fortifications, there is a well, called the beaux (see Fig. 11). Nowadays, several catapult 
fountain of Mary.””* In keeping with these texts, stones are strewn within this cemetery, and 
the projection of the Frankish moats in Fig. 11 some of its tombstones apparently incorporate 
onto the present-day map of Acre places the medieval fragments (e.g., Fig. 21). 

eastern wall of the Frankish town just to the east : 
of ‘Ayn al-Baqar (see Plan 4). Consequently, 
one may argue that the course of Acre’s eastern 
wall was dictated by the wish to include the 
spring within the walled-in area. 

De Lannoy (1878:146) placed the tell of an- 
cient Acre at a gunshot’s distance from the ru- 
ined Frankish walls. The typical cannon of his 
days appears to have had a range of 350 to 400 m 
(Koerner 1929—1931:86)—which is the distance 
from the hypothesized eastern city wall to the 
tell’s western edge!” The Frankish cemetery of Fig. 21, Tombstone at Christian cemetery (Point Y) 
Saint Nicolas, known to have been situated be- (photo: B.Z. Kedar). 
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jt appears that sections of the eastern city wall 
have been unearthed, though not recognized as 
gich. Reporting on excavations conducted dur- 
ing 1976 in Area E (Plan 4: Point E; Plan 6), 
Dothan (1976b:207—208) wrote: 
Impressive, most probably Crusader, remains 
were exposed this season....So far a wall running 
north-south has been uncovered over a length of 
40 m., together with another, running east-west, 
making a right-angled corner. These walls were 
constructed with a marked incline, the north— 
south wall at an angle of 75° and the east-west 
wall of 70°. Their foundations lie just below the 
present-day water table. Worked in Crusader 
fashion, these walls, built of hewn stones, have 
been preserved in places to more than 2 m.; the 
filling material adhered to the inner face so that 
the wall served as a glacis. In front of this was 
probably a moat which might have been filled 
with water. 


Inaddition, Dothan found “‘a large fragment of a 
stone cross” (see Fig. 22), which presumably 
decorated the Frankish structure, and “catapult 
stones of colossal size and a piece of a pottery 


‘fire bomb’.” 





Fig. 22. Area E: fragment of stone cross 
(by permission of M. Dothan). 





Dothan (1976b:207—208) was puzzled by this 
massive defensive complex, “built at such a dis- 
tance from the Crusader city, the location of 
which is well known from contemporary 
sources and maps,” and suggested that it might 
have guarded the wells in the vicinity or served 
as a barbican.” But the evidence presented 
above suggests that he uncovered a part of 
Frankish Acre’s eastern wall. A juxtaposition of 
the layout of the remains with the fourteenth- 
century maps allows for the hypothesis that this 
was the area of the Gate of St. Nicolas.” 

When one compares in Plan 4 the southeastern 
stretch of the moat identifiable on BN Ge.C.23889 
with the 5 m contour copied from the contour 
map of Acre, it becomes readily apparent that, 
bending toward the seashore, this stretch paral- 
lels a slight ridge situated more than 5 m above 
sea level. This ridge is now occupied by a Mus- 
lim cemetery (Plan 4: Point U) in the west and a 
Jewish one (Point J) in the east. At the southeast- 
ern end of the Jewish cemetery, the contour map 
marks a steep slope. One may therefore conjecture 
that the builders of Frankish Acre’s eastern walls 
took advantage of this ridge, and that the walls’ 
ruins later added to its natural height. In fact, 
Frankish ceramics were found at both cemeteries.” 

The evidence adduced in favor of the view that 
Frankish Acre’s outer walls should be sought 
along the lines marked on Fig. 1 1—which would 
mean that they enclosed an area slightly larger 
than that of Frankish Jerusalem—are largely 
congruous and mutually supportive. They allow 
us to envisage a Frankish Acre which, without 
Montmusard, resembles an elongated rectan- 
gle—and one may point out that a similar shape 
emerges from the account of Naser-e Khosraw 
(1881:49), who visited Muslim Acre in 1047 
and established that it measured S00 by 2,000 
cubits.’’ Only the maps of the early fourteenth 
century emerge partially discredited, as the pro- 
portions they ascribe to the components of 
Frankish Acre (Montmusard vs. Acre proper; 
the western vs. the eastern part of Acre 
proper)—must be rejected. Yet these propor- 
tions should be held in suspicion also on the 
basis of “internal” criticism, that is, the scrutiny 
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of a kindred map that delineates distances whose 
true proportions may easily be checked. This is 
the map of Jerusalem drawn up early in the four- 
teenth century by the same Pietro Vesconte who 
prepared one (or both) of the maps of Acre. On 
this map of Jerusalem—which has rightly been 
hailed as the first realistic representation of that city 
(Levy-Rubin and Rubin 1996:362, map p. 363)— 
the distance between the Tower of David and 
Tancred’s Tower equals the distance between 
the latter tower and the gate known today as the 
Damascus Gate, whereas the true proportion be- 
tween these distances is 1:2. If anything, the 


purported distortion on the map of Frankish 
Acre is more limited: while my hypothesized 
ratio between the longitudinal axes of Acre 
proper and Montmusard is 1:1.3, the respective 
ratio on Pietro Vesconte’s map Is 1:0.8. 

In the wake of his visit to Acre in February 1831, 
Joseph-Frangois Michaud, the well-known histo- 
rian of the Crusades, observed that Acre occupied 
hardly two-thirds of the space it had occupied 
when the Crusaders were its masters (Michaud and 
Poujoulat 1834:138).” If the conjectures here pre- 
sented hold water, Michaud’s observation might 
be deemed an understatement. 





Plan 6. Plan of Area E (by permission of M. Dothan). 
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| Earlier versions of this paper were presented at a 
colloquium in honor of Hans Eberhard Mayer held at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in April 1992, 
and at a colloquium in memory of Yohanan Aharoni 
held at Tel Aviv University in February 1994. My 
thanks to Dr D. Pringle for his helpful remarks and 
ions, to Professor M. Dothan for permission 
to publish Fig. 22 and Plan 6, and to the late M. Feist 
of the Israel Antiquities Authority for having located 
the plans on which Plan 6 is based. 
2 See the maps referred to in the opening paragraph 
of this paper. See also Jacoby (1979: Fig. 4; re- 
printed in 1989b: Article V). The schematic plans of 
Grousset, Richard, Runciman, and Stickel appear to 
depend on Rey’s map (Grousset 1936:753; Richard 
1953:335; Runciman 1954:415; Stickel 1975: opp. 
pp. 10, 13, 15). Smail (1973:74) opted for the plan 
proffered by Makhouly and Johns. The colorful re- 
construction in Riley-Smith (1991:102—103) is based 
on Jacoby for Acre proper and on Frankel for Mont- 
musard (D. Pringle, pers. comm.). Prawer’s sketch 
(1980:231) of Frankish Acre proper evidently de- 
pends on Kesten. For Prawer’s view on the extent of 
Montmusard, see Prawer 1970:551, n. 27. The mini- 
malist position with regard to the eastern wall has 
been recently adopted by N. Schur (1990:136, 138). 
The maps of Makhouly and Johns, Benvenisti, Ja- 
coby, Miiller-Wiener, and Riley-Smith are repro- 
duced in Kesten (1993:16-17, Maps A-E). 
3 See for instance the report by Stephan Schultz, 
who stayed in Acre in 1754-1755, that Dahir ordered 
one of Frankish Acre’s churches to be dismantled 
and its stones used to build the gate and part of the 
walls of his new town (Schultz 1768:18; also, Mak- 
houly and Johns 1946:67). 
4 The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, possesses sev- 
eral plans of Acre at the time of the siege, the most 
important being BN Ge.C.23889, to be discussed 
below (Fig. 11), and BN Ge.D.17239. Some of the 
plans indicate a muraille crenelée near the southeast- 
em end of the fossé. Jacoby queries the value of 
these plans as far as Montmusard’s moat is con- 
cemed, since they also suggest a wall along the 
quarter’s maritime flank, a wall unknown from me- 
dieval sources (Jacoby 1982:215, n. 51; reprinted in 
Jacoby 1989b: Article VI). But one may assume that 
the plans are more exact with regard to areas the 
French could observe and survey at their ease, such 
as those of Frankish Acre’s outer walls, than with 
regard to areas controlled by their enemies, such as 
the seashore of erstwhile Montmusard. Indeed, their 
Incertitude with regard to the purported sea wall is 
revealed by the sketchy way its course is marked. 


See below on the possibility that the French consid- 
ered the ruins of Structure L as remains of a sea wall. 
5 The archives of the Israel Antiquities Authority in 
the Rockefeller Museum Building, Jerusalem were 
inspected with the kind permission of the Authority. 
In the first edition of his guide, Makhouly (1941:66) 
suggested that the stretch may have belonged to the 
inner wall of Montmusard. This specification was 
dropped in the second edition. 

6 The location of the stretch is based on a compari- 
son of the sketch Makhouly appended to his report 
with the relevant part of the town plan of 1929. 

7 T would like to thank J. Fixler of Electrooptics 
Industries Ltd., Advanced Technology Park, Nes 
Ziona, for having prepared this enlargement. 

8 I would like to thank R. Gertwagen, who partici- 
pated in the dig, for placing two of her photographs 
at my disposal. 

9 A suggestion not incorporated into their map, 
which shows the Frankish town’s northern wall from 
100 to 150 m north of the Turkish wall. Johns ex- 
plained his vacillation between these two possibilities 
in a letter of 9 October 1974 to R.C. [‘Otto’] Smail, 
which Dr D. Pringle kindly transcribed for me. 

10] would like to thank M. Hartal for having gra- 
ciously placed his report at my disposal (see Hartal, 
this volume: Stratigraphy). See also Hartal 1995:22-24. 
‘1 Tn the latter case, it should be identified with the 
tower that guarded the porta S. Antonii. Hartal 
(1995:23; this volume: Summary) identifies the 
tower with the turris venetorum of the northern wall. 
The number of Acre’s towers in sources and recon- 
structions varies, as do the number of smaller towers 
situated among the main ones (Stickel 1975:15-18; 
Jacoby 1993:95). 

!2 The contemporary introduction to the album con- 
taining the plans and paintings presents them as fol- 
lows: Estat des Places que les princes mahometans 
possedent sur les costes de la mer mediterranée, et 
dont les plans ont esté leuez par ordre du Roy a la 
faveur de la Visitte des Eschelles de Leuant, que sa 
Majesté a fait faire les années 1685, 1686, et 
1687, avec les proiecz pour y faire descente, et 
s’en rendre Maistre. BN fonds géographique, 
Ge.DD.226, fol. 3. 

13 The story about the nuns was repeatedly told to 
travelers. Doubdan (1661:525), who visited Acre in 
1652, identified the nuns as religieuses de Saincte 
Claire; Laffi (1683:119) also relates that the nuns were 
Clarisses; Leiblich (1754:233-234) was in Acre in 1750 
and refers to the convent of the Poor Clares as St. Mar- 
garita. I would like to thank N. Schur for having placed 
his copies of Leiblich and Mariti at my disposal. 
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'4]t should be noted that, in the wake of Major 
H.S. Braun’s observations, Makhouly and Johns (1946: 
65, iii) wrote that Frankish Acre’s eastern wall ran “‘per- 
haps even further east than the line shown on the[ir] 
plan.” The “‘Reviser’s Notes” to Makhouly’s Guide to 
Acre of 1941 include the remark: “[Pococke’s] plan 
probably gives a truer picture of the proportions of the 
Crusader town than does the plan [in Makhouly’s 
book]”: IAA, Acre, File I, p. 26a. 

'S Pottery and glass fragments appear on IAA photo- 
graphs 17.146-17.149, copies of which were ap- 
pended to Makhouly’s report. I prefer to reproduce 
here more recent, better-quality photographs. My 
thanks to A. Boas for his identifications. 

'6 See IAA photographs 17.157, 17.162, 17.163, 
17.566 and 17.567, appended to Makhouly’s report 
of 21 January 1939, and the new, better-quality pho- 
tographs IAA 93.138 and 93.139 of the corbel. 
Rahmani’s (1980:111, 113) conjecture that the pieces 
reached the site after the destruction of Acre in 129] 
was based on the assumption that the site was located 
outside the wall of Frankish Acre (Rahmani, pers. 
comm., 6 July 1992). 

'7 See IAA photograph 17.357, which appears 
among the photos Makhouly made on the site. I pre- 
fer to show a later, better-quality photograph of the 
medieval Latin inscription. 

18 Clermont-Ganneau (1888b:317) did not believe 
that the erstwhile main mosque with the prophet’s 
tomb should be sought at the site presently bearing 
the prophet’s name, since that site was never located 
at Acre’s center. This argument holds, however, only 
as long as one subscribes to the minimalist position. 
The remark that the present-day site does not occupy 
a high spot does not correspond to the facts. 

19 A. Ashkenazi, a former employee of the Israel 
Nautical School, relates that when the tunnel was 
discovered in the 1960's, it was about 1.5 m high and 
far less silted up. At that time he was able to follow 
its course well to the south of the wall that now 
blocks it. At one point it split into two, with the 
eastern branch leading southeastward in the direction 
of the Western Galilee Bakery [i.e. Dothan’s Area D, 
see below]. 

I would like to thank Mr Ashkenazi for his gener- 
ous help. My thanks also to A. Yehuda’i and N. 
Sappir for their assistance in the tunnel’s mapping. 
201 would like to thank A. Zemer, curator of the 
Museum for Ancient Art, Haifa, for having identified 
for me, in the storerooms of Acre’s Municipal Mu- 
seum, the Frankish objects he found in the 1960's in 
the area east of Turkish Acre. 

21 My thanks to R. Gertwagen of the University of 
Haifa for her help in weighing these stones, as well 
as in sundry other matters. 


22 My thanks to A. Lester of the IAA for having 
located this and other material for me, and to A. Boas 
for having examined it. 

23 Frankel, Getzov, and Friedman (1989:83) have 
noted that in the segment close to Turkish Acre the 
aqueduct ‘was probably built on a wall.” 

24 Clermont-Ganneau believed that the springs of 
‘Ayn al-Bagar and ‘Ayn al-Sitt were identical, but 
Makhouly and Johns (1946:95) state that ‘Ayn al-Sitt 
is a well somewhat to the south of ‘Ayn al-Bagar. 
Today ‘Ayn al-Bagar is concealed beneath a storage 
room of the Tambour Factory, according to U. Kell- 
ner, a former director of the factory (pers. comm.). 

25 The original Arabic reads: wa-ft shargi al-balda 
al-‘ayn al-ma‘ariifa bi-‘ayn al-bagar. According to 
Le Strange (1890:332), the phrase means “in the 
eastern part of the town is the spring called ‘Ain al 
Bakar,” while Broadhurst (Ibn Jubayr 1952:318) 
translates: “to the east of town is the spring called 
‘Ayn al-Baqar.” My colleague E. Kohlberg assures 
me that Le Strange’s translation is preferable. And 
see Wright (1977:112) and the exchange between Gil 
(1994:43-44) and Ben-Shammai (1994:66). 

26 T would like to thank E. Kohlberg for verifying my 
translation of this passage and those that follow. 

27 Tt may be noted that Ibn al-Athir participated in 
Saladin’s anti-Frankish campaign of 1188. Ibn Battita 
(1893:130) uses a wording similar to that of Ibn Jubayr. 
True, Yaqit (1868:758) writes that the spring is “near” 
Acre, but he is not known to have visited the town. 

28 Whether Pococke was referring to ‘Ayn al-Baqar 
or to “Ayn al-Sitt (“the Lady’s Fountain”) somewhat 
to its south (see n. 24) remains an open question. 

9 An exceptionally large gun of the early fifteenth 
century appears to have had a range of 600 m 
(Schmidtchen 1977:163-164). A gun used in 1453 
during the siege of Constantinople had a range of 
two kilometers (Eschelbach 1972:258). 

30 See also Dothan and Conrad (1978:266) who un- 
reservedly refer to the “Crusader wall and moat” at 
Site E. It may be noted that the incline of the Frank- 
ish walls of Caesarea, as measured by A. Boas at 
several locations, is only 60°. 

3! In 1193 Henry of Champagne granted the Order of 
the Hospital a part of the eastern wall from the pos- 
tern next to the gate of Geoffroy le Tort up to the 
gate of St. Nicolas, with the forewalls, land and 
ditch, and the land in front of the forewall as far as 
the rivulet Belus (Delaville Le Roulx 1894:594). 
This would imply that the outer wall was not all that 
far away from the river. I would like to thank 
D. Pringle for having drawn my attention to this text 
and its implications. 

32 Personal communications to the author by Dr Gold- 
mann (with regard to both cemeteries) and by Mr. Ze- 
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mer (with regard to the Jewish one). Zemer saw 
Frankish ceramics also in the area extending 200- 
300 m east of the Franciscan cemetery, which now 
forms part of Acre’s industrial zone. 

& Several kinds of cubits are known (Naser-e Khos- 
raw 1986:119). The long side of a rectangle based on 
the “legal cubit” of 49.875 cm would extend, in pre- 
sent-day Acre, from the sea in the west to beyond 
Ha-Arba‘ah Road in the east. 

“The respective ratio on the hitherto unpublished 
plan géometral of Jerusalem, proffered by King 


Louis XIV’s reconnaissance team, is 1:2.3. See BN 
Rés. Ge.226(17). 

35 Michaud remarks in the same breath that /a] la 
distance de plus d’une demi-lieue hors de la ville, le 
sol est couvert de débris; l’enceinte de la vieille 
Ptolémais se trouve par la trés facile a reconnaitre. 
Thus his estimate of the interval between the Frank- 
ish and Turkish walls exceeds the ones given by 
Mariti (1769:82) and Guérin (1880:507-508). 
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Un nuovo sguardo 


sul quartiere genovese di Acri 


Lo scopo di questa comunicazione é@ in 
primo luogo di dimostrare l'esistenza di im- 
portanti resti del quartiere genovese di 
Acri; in secondo, di rivelare che fra queste 
rovine si trovano degli elementi architetto- 
nici conservati interamente; e, terzo, che 
una parte di questi elementi possono esse- 
re chiariti con uno sforzo relativamente li- 
mitato. . 

Cominciamo con l’esaminare le testimo- 
nianze documentarie sul quartiere genove- 
se di Acri, e specialmente sul suo aspetto 
topografico. 

Come € noto, i Genovesi aiutarono re 
Beldovino I di Gerusalemme a conquistare 
Acri mussulmana nel 1104, e secondo fonti 
genovesi ricevettero in cambio del loro aiu- 
to la terza parte di Acri, con un terzo del 
teddito della catena e dell'introito della terra 
circostante per il raggio di una lega. Sappia- 
mo molto poco sull'insediamento genovese 
Susseguente ad Acri nei tempi del primo re- 
§no crociato, cioé, prima della sconfitta dei 
cfociati presso Hattin nel 1187.' Maggiori 
informazioni possediamo sul quartiere ge- 
hovese di Acri nei tempi del secondo regno 
crociato, cioé dopo che i cavalieri della ter- 
74 crociata, con l'aiuto dei nobili e dei po- 
Polani genovesi, riconquistarono Acri nel 
1191, e ne fecero la capitale del regno. Le 
informazioni sono dovute sopratutto a tre 
document Il primo é un inventario dei red- 
diti derivati al comune di Genova dai suoi 
Possessi ad Acri, stilato nel 1249, cio€ nove 
anni prima della sconfitta dei Genovesi nel- 
la guerra di San Saba, in seguito a cui fuggi- 
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rono da Acri e i loro nemici Veneziani e Pi- 
sani rasero al suolo la loro grande torre e le 
case del loro quartiere. Gli altri due docu- 
menti sono carte di Acri in cui é indicata la 
locazione del quartiere genovese; queste ri- 
salgono al primo Trecento, cioé dopo la de- 
finitiva conquista mussulmana di Acri nel 
1291. 

Liinventario del 1249 contiene una quan- 
tita di informazioni finora utilizzate solo par- 
zialmente. Inizia con una lista degli edifici 
comunali affittati per passagium, ossia du- 
rante la «stagione alta» del commercio; segue 
una lista di edifici affittati per tutto l'anno. 
L'inventario continua con due liste dei dati 
corrispondenti in un momento nel passato. 
La quinta lista registra i proprietari di immo- 
bili nel quartiere, soggetti a pagare al comu- 
ne un censo annuale per le loro proprieta; 
la sesta - case private passate in possesso 
del comune;? la settima e ultima lista - case 
situate nel quartiere genovese ma esenti dal 
pagamento del censo. 

L'inventario ci fornisce un'idea abbastan- 
za chiara dei componenti del quartiere ge- 
novese. Viene menzionata la chiesa di San 
Lorenzo; una turris vetera comunis conti- 
gua ecclesie Sancti Laurentii, una turris no- 
va comunis, una piazza del Comune; una 
loggia; una ruga cooperta,; una ruga de tn- 
bus meagiis, un'altra turris vetera apparte- 
nente a Giovanni Castanee; un furnum co- 
munis, un jardinum comunis quod est in- 
tra civitatem Acconensem; palazzi (tre dei 
quali si trovavano nella ruga cooperta); ca- 
se; magazzini; botteghe e banchi. Due di 
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questi ultimi erano situati ante ecclesiam 
Sancti Jacobi, una chiesa non menzionata 
altrove, e che si trovava forse nel quartiere 
genovese. Vi erano anche tre terre fuori 
citta. 

L'inventario fornisce anche una chiara 
idea in riguardo della proporzione tra pro- 
prieta privata e comunale nel quartiere. Ap- 
prendiamo che il Comune di Genova posse- 
deva sette palazzi, due torri e 19 case; que- 
sti comprendevano complessivamente alme- 
no 17 magazzini, sei botteghe e sei banchi. 
A privati appartenevano 38 case, una torre 
€ una guastina, che pagavano al comune un 
censo annuale, e quattro case che ne erano 
esenti. Un'altra casa che pagava il censo ap- 
parteneva alla chiesa di San Lorenzo. Il nu- 
mero totale dei edifici nel quartiere ammon- 
ta cosi a 74, sicché il numero di case di pro- 
prieta privata era doppio del numero di 
quelle possedute dal Comune. Tuttavia, nel 
passato, un numero ancora maggiore di ca- 
se era in possesso di privati, perché delle 19 
case possedute dal Comune nel 1249, undi- 
ci sono identificate nell'inventario con nomi 
dei loro precedenti proprietari privati. (Ap- 
prendiamo da un altro documento che meta 
di un'altra casa era stata comprata dal Co- 
mune tre settimane prima della stesura del- 
l'inventario).‘ E interessante notare che dei 
43 individui menzionati come proprietari di 
case nel quartiere, in passato o in presente, 
nessuno possiede un palazzo; forse in qual- 
che momento nel passato solamente i pa- 
lazzi erano proprieta del Comune. Dei pro- 
prietari privati, solo due portano nomi che 
indicano la loro appartenenza ad una fami- 
glia nobile - uno dei due, Giovanni Casta- 
nee, possedeva una torre. Dei popolani, sei 
portano nomi che potrebbero indicare le lo- 
ro professioni: due Bancherii (ognuno dei 
quali possedeva due case o pit); due Fila- 
tores, un Carbonus 0 Sabonerius, un Calde- 
rarius; un Draperius. 

L'inventario contiene informazioni anche 
sul reddito derivante al Comune da vari tipi 
di beni immobili. I palazzi e la turris vetera 
venivano affittate solo ad passagium; il fur- 
nus comunis e il jardinum comunis veni- 
vano affittati per tutto l'anno; case, magaz- 
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zini e botteghe venivano affittati sia ad pas- 
sagium che per l'anno intero. In media, il 
reddito di un palazzo era apparentemente 
pit alto del reddito di una casa; in un caso 
pero, una casa con un magazzino fu affitta- 
ta per 127 besanti, mentre un palazzo con 
un magazzino fu affittato per solo 90 be- 
santi. Ancora, in due diverse occasioni, un 
magazzino di un palazzo fu affittato per 
una somma leggermente piti alta del palaz- 
zo stesso. L'inventario indica anche la varia- 
zione nel prezzo diaffitto degli stessi edifici 
a due date diverse. Degli otto casi su cui 
abbiamo dati, in due l'affitto varia del dop- 
pio, e in altri due del triplo. Infine, l'inven- 
tario ci permette di calcolare la proporzio- 
ne tra le somme per cui erano stati affittati 
gli edifici, e le somme riscosse effetivamen- 
te dai funzionari del Comune: cosi, nel 
1249 gli edifici affittati ad passagium avreb- 
bero dovuto rendere 750 besanti e 12 cara- 
ti, ma solo 476 besanti (cioé il 63 per cen- 
to) furono riscossi; gli affitti ad annum as- 
sommavano a 297 besanti, ma nulla fu pa- 
gato di questa cifra fino al momento della 
stesura dell'inventario; il censo annuale su 
le case private avrebbe dovuto rendere 358 
besanti e 12 carati, ma solo 245 besanti e 
21 carati (cioé il 69 per cento) furono in- 
cassati. 

Un inventario veneziano delle rendite 
provenienti da proprieta di Venezia ad Acri, 
steso nel 1244° (cinque anni prima dell'in- 
ventario genovese), rivela che il reddito di 
Venezia dal suo quartiere ad Acri -che com- 
prendeva tra l'altro un magnum palatium 
fontici, di tre piani- era molto maggiore di 
quello di Genova. Nel 1244, Venezia ebbe 
un reddito di almeno 3,457 besanti® -quasi 
tutto derivante dagli edifici appartenenti al 
Comune- contro i 1,406 besanti che Geno- 
va doveva riscuotere nel 1249 (per non 
parlare dei 722 besanti che di fatto furono 
riscossi). 

Vuol forse dire che il quartiere venezia- 
no era pit’ prospero o pit popolato di 
quello genovese? Non necessariamente. 
possibile che la manifesta superiorita dei 
redditi veneziani rifletta una differenza 
strutturale, cioé una preponderanza di pro- 


prieta pubblica di beni immobili nel quar- 
tiere veneziano, contro una preponderanza 
di proprieta privata in quello genovese. II 
quartiere genovese, che probabilmente era 
molto pid grande di quello veneziano,’ po- 
teva essere anche pit popoloso e prospero, 
ma -per via della differenza strutturale- il 
suo vantaggio sul rivale veneziano non si 
sarebbe espresso negli inventari di redditi 
comunali. L'aspetto demografico di questa 
ipotesi € sostenuto da un dato che compare 
nei due inventari, e che é paragonabile con 
precisione: i dati sulle rendite dai forni. In 
ogni lista, c’é un solo forno - e mentre il 
reddito dal forno veneziano é 150 besanti, 
il reddito di quello genovese é piti del dop- 
pio, 366 besanti! Disgraziatamente non pos- 
sediamo testimonianze dirette circa la po- 
polazione dei due quartieri. Un cronista ge- 
neralmente degno di fede nota che, nel 
pieno della guerra di San Saba, il quartiere 
genovese disponeva di circa 800 armati, ma 
questo numero comprendeva notevoli 
rinforzi dall'esterno, tra cui 200 arcieri cri- 
stiani dai monti di Gibelletto.* 

Cosa possiamo ricavare dall'inventario 
del 1249 sull'aspetto fisico del quartiere ge- 
novese? Due studenti all'Universita Ebraica 
di Gerusalemme, Robert Kol e Hedva Ra- 
dovanitz, hanno sostenuto in maniera con- 
vincente, in primo luogo, che le liste di cui 
€ composto I'inventario presentano i vari 
edifici secondo un ordine definito, che é 
presumibilmente topografico; e in secondo 
luogo che i riferimenti alla localizzazione 
degli edifici permettono di ricostruire ap- 
prossimativamente parecchi gruppi di edifi- 
ci.’ Ma prima che si possa proiettare sul ter- 
reno di oggi una ricostruzione parziale ba- 
sata sull'inventario del 1249, bisogna do- 
mandarsi dove vadano ricercate le tracce 
del quartiere genovese nell'Acri attuale. La 
‘isposta a questa domanda dipende dall'in- 
lerpretazione delle due famose carte di Acri 
disegnate nel 1320 0 pochi anni dopo; la 
prima € quella tracciata dal genovese Pietro 
Vesconte per il veneziano Marino Sanudo 
Torsello, I'altra compare in versioni della 
Cfonaca universale di Paolino, vescovo di 
Pozzuoli.” Queste carte mostrano le mura 
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della citta di Acri stessa, e del suo sobbor- 
go a nord, Montmusard, e i vari quartieri 
ed edifici della citta. Il quartiere genovese, 
segnato con la parola Januenses, é situato 
nella parte ovest della citta: la chiesa che 
appare nel lato ovest del quartiere é stata 
identificata quasi universalmente con la 
chiesa di San Lorenzo dalle fonti scritte. 
Noteremo en passant, che la chiesa di San 
Lorenzo continuo a funzionare dopo I'e- 
spulsione dei Genovesi nel 1258: in un te- 
stamento del 1264, un cristiano orientale di 
nome Saliba lascia 36 besanti perché un 
cappellano preghi per la sua anima nella 
chiesa di San Lorenzo ad Acri; in pit, dona 
5 besanti per la costruzione di una terracia 
nella detta chiesa!' Tuttavia, questa chiesa 
non sembra aver goduto di grande conside- 
razione. Una guida compilata tra il 1261 e il 
1264,” che elenca 39 chiese di Acri, rivela 
che, mentre la visita a 33 di esse garantiva 
una indulgenza variabile da uno a 15 anni, 
una visita a San Lorenzo non accordava 
che un'indulgenza di 40 giorni, la pit: bassa 
della lista."* 


Note 


‘ La documentazione sui genovesi ad Acri é sta- 
ta recentemente raccolta e passata in rivista da G. 
PisTaRINO, Miraggio di Terrasanta, nel suo volume 
Genovesi d’Oriente, Civico Istituto Colombiano, Stu- 
di e Testi, Serie Storica a cura di Geo Pistarino, 14, 
Genova, 1990, pp. 34-73. 

? L'inventario @ stato pubblicato, in modo poco 
soddisfacente, da C. DESIMONI, Quatre titres des pro- 
priétés des Génois a Acre et @ Tyr, in «Archives de 
l’Orient latins, I/B, Parigi, 1884, pp. 215-221. L’ana- 
lisi pid dettagliata appare in J. PRAWER, Crusader in- 
stitutions, Oxford, 1980, pp. 237-241; i nostri calcoli 
e la nostra interpretazione si discostano in diversi 
punti da quelli di Prawer. 

3 Delle case appartenenti al Comune che com- 
paiono nella sesta lista, quattro sono identiche a ca- 
se della seconda e quarta lista. Per questa ragione 
abbiamo aggiunto solo la casa precedentemente ap- 
partenente a Alexander miles, e le case - presumi- 
bilmente due - un tempo proprieta di Palmerotus, 
alle 16 case del Comune enumerate nelle prime 
quattro liste. 

*C. Desimonl, cit., p. 214. 
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> Linventario, pubblicato da G.L.F. TaFEL e G.M. 
Tuomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels - und Staat- 
sgeschichte der Republik Venedig, Il: 1205-1255, 
Vienna, 1856, pp. 389-397, é stato recentemente rie- 
dito da O. Berccorz, Der Bericht des Marsilio Zorzi. 
Codex Querini-Stampalia IV3 (1604), Kieler Werk- 
stiicke, Reihe C.: Beitrage zur europdischen Geschi- 
chte des friihen und hohenn Mittelalters, a cura di 
H.E. Mayer, Il, Frankfurt am Main, 1991, pp. 172- 
179. L'inventario fu utilizzato da J. PRAWER cit., pp. 
232-236. 

§ Il nostro totale é basato solo sugli affitti annuli 
che, in base al testo dell’inventario come pubblicato 
da Berggétz, appaiono incassati nel 1244; pagamen- 
ti annuali che consuevit haberi, e pagamenti mensi- 
li, non sono stati considerati. Vale la pena di notare 
che solo sette (!) besanti del nostro totale rappre- 
sentano un censo annuale per una casa di proprieta 
comunale. Naturalmente é possibile, come ritenne 
Prawer (p. 237), che il quartiere veneziano conte- 
nesse molti altri edifici che non erano di proprieta 
del Comune. 

7 Prawer, basandosi su dati fornitigli da Benveni- 
sti, scrive che il quartiere genovese aveva un’area di 
6,5 ettari, quello veneziano di 4,5 e quello pisano di 
3 ettari: J. PRAWER, cit., p. 232, n. 40. Poiché, come 
vedremo, la stima dell’estensione del quartiere ge- 
novese data da Benvenisti é minimalista, la differen- 
za di area tra il quartiere genovese e quello vene- 
ziano puo essere stata ancora maggiore. 


® «En la rue de Jeune avoit de toutes lengues 
bien .viij c. homes d’armes, sans femes & anfans & 
villars & nafrés, quy passerent asés de mezaizes., 
Chronique du Templier de Tyr, in Les Gestes fes Chi- 
prois. recueil de chroniques frangaises écrites en 
Orient aux XIII* et XIV* siécles, ediz. a cura di G. 
RAYNAUD, Ginevra, 1887, p. 152; vedasi anche p. 
151. 

° R. Kot e H. Rapovanitz, Lidentificazione degli 
edifici del quartiere genovese di Acri, seminario 
scritto sotto la supervisione di B.Z. Kedar, in pub- 
blicazione in una collezione di articoli in ebraico 
edita da S. SCHEIN. 

'© Le carte sono state pili volte riprodotte. Vedi 
per esempio D. Jacosy, Crusader Acre in the thir- 
teenth century: urban layout.and topography, in 
Studi medievali-, 3° serie, XX, 1979, appendice. 

" Cartulaire général de |l’'Ordre des Hospitaliers 
de St.-Jean de Jérusalem (1100-1310), ediz. a cura 
di J. DELAVILLE LE ROULX, III, Parigi, 1899, p. 91, n. 
3105. 

" Per la data vedasi D. Jacosy, Some unpubli- 
shed seals from the Latin East, in «Israel Numismatic 
Journal», V, 1981, pp. 86-87. 

5 Pelrinages et pardouns de Acre, in Itinéraires 
4 Jérusalem et descriptions de la Terre Sainte rédigés 
en francais aux XF et XIIF siécles, ediz. a cura di H. 
MIICHELANT € C. RAYNAUD, Ginevra, 1882, pp. 235- 
236. Viceversa, una visita a Seint Marc de Venyse o 
a Seint Pére de Pyse assicurava un’indulgenza di cin- 
que anni. 
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A VAULTED EAST-WEST STREET IN ACRE’S 
GENOESE QUARTER? 


BENJAMIN Z. KEDAR AND ELIEZER STERN 


An inventory of Genoese possessions in Frank- (1970:100-102, map on p. 88), the second by 
ish Acre drawn up in 1249, two maps of Frank- David Jacoby (1979:26-30, Fig. 4). 

ish Acre prepared in the 1320's, and a survey of Following Kesten’s lead, both Benvenisti and 
Acre’s Old City undertaken by Alex Kesten § Jacoby assume that several narrow lanes pres- 
(1962, esp. Map 17), have served as the basis for ently situated in the area of the erstwhile 
two detailed reconstructions of the physical lay- Genoese quarter served as the quarter’s main 
oat of Acre’s Genoese quarter (Plan 1). The first arteries in the thirteenth century.’ However, a 
of these was presented by M. Benvenisti reexamination of two structures described in 
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Plan 1. Map of Acre, showing suggested limits of the Genoese quarter; hatching indicates location of the proposed 
vaulted street. (Use of map base by permission of the National Parks Authority.) 
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Kesten’s survey, as well as the inspection of two 
buildings contiguous to them, have led us to 
conjecture that the Genoese quarter may well 
have contained a vaulted, straight, east-west 
street, now partially underground (Plan 2).’ This 
street appears to have differed markedly from 
the tortuous lanes of the present-day Old City. 
The presently visible western end of this hy- 
pothesized vaulted street is the structure that fig- 
ures in Kesten’s survey (1962: Map 4) as 
Building 44, located a few meters northeast of 
the supposed site of the Church of San Lorenzo, 
the main church of the Genoese quarter. C.N. 
Johns (1944:1) was the first to draw attention to 
“Crusader vaults” that form part of the build- 
ing’s ground floor. Kesten (1962:17-18) de- 
scribed the structure as a hall adjoining an 
important house that might have belonged to a 
monastery— possibly a chapel or a refectory. 
“The hall is still complete,” he wrote, “and is 
one of the best preserved and most beautiful 
remains in Acre. It was in a filthy condition, full 
of debris and scrap, but after demolishing some 
of the partition walls that had been erected we 
cleaned it out. The vaulted ceiling of the hall is 
well preserved and . . . there is a thick outer wall 
with large niches that served as defence posts. 
The building has not yet been fully investi- 
gated.” It appears that no archaeologist has en- 
tered this virtually unlit structure since Kesten’s 
survey, and there remain no signs of the cleaning 
he undertook (Fig. 1). The structure’s ground 
level is 2.5 to 3 m below the present-day street 


level; its visible part measures 4.95 x 13.70 m, 
and the widths of the four rectangular niches, or 
rather recesses, in its northern wall are, from east 
to west, 2.90, 1.50, 2.30 and 1.10 m, respec- 
tively; all four are 1.70 m deep (Fig. 2). The 
vaulted ceiling is constructed of regular, elon- 
gated stones (see Fig. 3). Modern partition walls 
at the eastern (Fig. 4) and western (Fig. 1, right) 
ends prevent observation of the building’s full 
length. Another modern partition wall blocks 
egress to the southeast. 

Opposite the present-day entrance to Building 
44, an opening leads downward to a hitherto 
unnoticed tunnel (Plan 2). This north-south, 
1.50 m wide tunnel is built of well-hewn stones 
and has a vaulted ceiling. About 5 m north of 
Building 44, it is blocked by a modern wall. This 
tunnel closely resembles the one discovered in 
1992-1993 in the Hospitaller compound and, as 
it is roughly aligned with it, may have been its 
southern continuation. Traces of tunnels found 
in various parts of Acre’s Old City, as well as to 
its east, allow for the assumption that a network 
of tunnels existed under much of Frankish Acre. 
It is probable that this network served as a drain- 
age system.” 

East of the easternmost partition wall of Build- 
ing 44 we located the continuation of the building, 
marked Building 44a (Figs. 5, 6). At present, this 
approximately 12 m long structure is full of de- 
bris, only a part of which we have cleared. 

The next segment of the hypothesized vaulted 
Street, adjacent on the west side to Kesten’s 





Plan 2. Plan of the hypothesized vaulted street. 
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Fig. 2. Recesses in Building 44. Note late masonry 
blocking rear of leftmost recess. 





Fig. |. Building 44. Present-day entrance; a modern 
partition-wall blocks the vault at right. 








Fig. 5. Building 44a. Fig. 6. Building 44a. 











Fig. 9. Hostel, northern section: relief of male head. Fig. 10. Hostel, northern section: relief of male head. 





Fig. 11. Hostel, northern section: incised fish. 


Fig. 12. Hostel, central section: relief of fish. 












Building 52 (1962: Map 4), is 11 m long (Figs. 
7, 8). At present, it forms part of a hostel 
(“House Becky”). The segment’s northern sec- 
tion consists of a vaulted room, 3 x 5 m. Two 
sculpted Frankish heads, both in secondary use 
and partially damaged, are set diagonally across 
from each other into its walls. On the northern 
side is an elongated male head with short hair 
(see HI on Plan 2 and Fig. 9), and opposite it a 
smaller male head (see H2 on Plan 2 and Fig. 
10). One fish is carved near the southern head 
(see H3 on Plan 2 and Fig. 11), and another, less 
elaborately executed, is located in the eastern 
wall of this segment (see H4 on Plan 2 and Fig. 
12). 

Building 52, at the eastern end of the hypothe- 
sized street, abuts present-day Market Street, 
which Kesten, Benvenisti and Jacoby consid- 
ered to have been Frankish Acre’s main north— 
south thoroughfare. Kesten and Jacoby regarded 
this building as the corner house of the Genoese 
quarter; Kesten believed that it occupied a strate- 
gic position at an important crossroads and re- 
marked that its thick wall and large defensive 
niches accommodating firing slots resemble 
those of Building 44 (Kesten 1962:18, 24, 55, 
and Map 17; Jacoby 1979: Fig. 4, No. 21). 
Building 52, 10.80 x 12.80 m, currently houses a 
restaurant (Fig. 13). Massive encrustations of 
whitewash preclude the precise tracing of the 
vaulting, but three rectangular recesses are vis- 
ible in the northern wall, as is the larger part of a 
fourth, which serves as a storage room. The re- 
cesses’ widths measure 2.30, 2.20 and 2.10 m. 


Fig. 13. Building 52. 
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Kesten (1962: Map 3) assumed the existence 
of a buried ruin at Point 47, the summit of a 
steeply inclined present-day lane located be- 
tween Buildings 44 and 52, and ventured the 
hypothesis that a connecting wall or structure is 
hidden beneath it (Kesten 1962:18). This is in- 
deed plausible. Buildings 44 and 52 and the two 
other segments described above, as well as the 
ruin presumably hidden beneath Point 47, are in 
fact almost perfectly aligned. Kesten’s further 
supposition, that a street serving as a boundary 
between the Genoese and Hospitaller quarters 
lies north of the line formed by Building 44, 
Point 47 and Building 52 is less tenable, as it 
places that boundary in the immediate vicinity of 
the Church of San Lorenzo, just southwest of 
Building 44. The location of the boundary so 
close to the main church of the Genoese quarter 
is hardly congruous with Pietro Vesconte’s map 
of c. 1320.* Jacoby’s (1977: Fig. 4) reconstruc- 
tion, which locates that boundary considerably 
north of the church,” seems preferable. 

The four segments mentioned above, aligned 
as they are on an axis that connects Building 44 
with Building 52, may constitute the remains of 
a vaulted street, some 90 m or more in length, 
that in the thirteenth century led from the main 
north-south artery westward to the immediate 
vicinity of the Church of San Lorenzo, and per- 
haps beyond. The recesses of Buildings 44 and 
52 may represent some of the shops mentioned 
in the inventory of Genoese possessions in Acre, 
drawn up in 1249. The hypothesized thorough- 
fare—straight, broad and vaulted—may be com- 
pared with the straight, broad and vaulted 
Frankish street, lined with shops, that was dis- 
covered some fifteen years ago in the Old City of 
Jerusalem during the rebuilding of the Jewish 
Quarter. Some resemblance to the Sottoripa in 
Genoa may also be noted (see, e.g. Grossi Bian- 
chi and Poleggi 1980:58, Fig. 32). 

This monumental, vaulted street in the 
Genoese quarter of Acre may be the Ruga Coop- 
erta (Covered Street) of the Genoese inventory 
of 1249. The inventory consistently mentions 
first the “third palace of the Commune [of 
Genoa] in the Covered Street” and then the “sec- 
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ond palace of the Commune in the Covered 
Street.”° Why mention the third palace before 
the second? It has been convincingly argued that 
the seven lists constituting the inventory present 
the buildings of the Genoese quarter according 
to a definite, presumably topographic order, that 
permits the rough reconstruction of several clus- 
ters of edifices (Kool and Radovanitz, forthcom- 
ing). Reference to the third palace before the 
second should therefore make topographical 
sense. Since the third palace is said to be situated 
near a house “in front of which there is the road 
(via),”” it is plausible to assume that the inven- 
tory registers the buildings of the Covered Street 
from the via publica, Acre’s main north-south 
thoroughfare—present-day Market Street—and 
continues westward. It therefore lists the third 
palace, which is close to the via, before the sec- 
ond. 

If all these assumptions are correct, we may 
surmise that after the Frankish conquest of Acre in 
1104, King Baldwin I occupied the harbor area, 
and the Genoese took possession of the western 
part of the east-west artery of the conquered city. 

Pending excavation of the entire complex, the 
existence of a vaulted east-west street in the 
Genoese quarter must remain in the realm of 


hypothesis. Though less likely, one should not 
dismiss Kesten’s suggestion that the line 44-47- 
52 may represent a fortified boundary; indeed, 
one recess of Building 44 is blocked at the rear 
(see Fig. 2, left), and it is possible that the latter- 
day blocking hides a firing slot, which according 
to Kesten should be located there. It is also pos- 
sible to combine the two hypotheses and assume 
that at times of emergency the rectangular shops 
of the Covered Street became fortified defense 
posts, complete with firing slots. 


POSTSCRIPT 


1. A Genoese rue coverte is also mentioned in a 
description of the Genoese-Venetian war that 
took place in Acre in the mid-1250’s: Martin da 
Canal, Les Estoires de Venise. Cronaca vene- 
ziana in lingua francese dalle origini al 1275, 
ed. A. Limentani, Florence 1972, p. 160. The 
author claims that the street had originally be- 
longed to the Venetians. 

2. In his recently published book, the late Alex 
Kesten equated line 44-47-52 with the Covered 
Street: A. Kesten. The Old City of Acre. Re-Ex- 
amination Report 1993. Acre 1993 [recte May 
1994], pp. 36-37, 50-51, Map 10. 


NOTES 


! Basically the same assumption appears already in 
Abel (1934). 

2 The structures were surveyed and photographed 
by the authors in 1992 under the auspices of the 
Hebrew University and the Israel Antiquities Author- 
ity; Excavation License 92/125. 

3 This is also the opinion of Dr Denys Pringle (letter 
of 30 October 1993 to first author). 

4 For copies of this map see, for instance, Jacoby 
1979: Fig. 1; 1982:209. 

5 Although he is not sure of the boundary’s precise 
location (Jacoby 1979:27). 


6 Archivio di Stato di Genova, Archivio Segreto, 
2723/65. “Palacium tercium comunis de ruga coop- 
erta iuxta domum Thome Carboni et fratris cui est 
ante via... Secundum palacium comunis ruge coop- 
erte’[List 1]. “Palacium tercium rue cooperte iuxta 
domos Thome et Jacobi quondam saboneriorum...Se- 
cundum palacium de dicta ruga” [List 2]. See also 
the unsatisfactory edition by C. Desimoni 
(1884:216-217). 

7 See n. 6, above. 
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XX 


THE FRANKISH PERIOD: ‘CAIN’S MOUNTAIN’ 


Caymont, as our site came to be known under Frankish rule, 
was one of the smallest lordships of the Latin Levant. It is 
also one of the least documented, and the few extant texts 
permit only a tentative reconstruction of the lordship’s his- 
tory. 

In the Latin sources, it appears for the first time in a bull 
of July 29, 1103, by which Pope Paschal II appoints Abbot 
Gerald of Mount Tabor as archbishop of ‘all Galilee and 
Tiberias’, confirms the possession of the monastery of 
Mount Tabor, and grants it papal protection. One of the 46 
casalia, or villages, said to belong to the monastery is 
Caimum.' It is noteworthy that the name Caimum recalls 
the Arabic Qaymun rather than the later, Frankish, 
Caymont. In fact, one may ask whether the place was 
already in Frankish hands in 1103. In his bull, Paschal II 
explicitly states that most of the villages listed as belonging 
to Mount Tabor were at the time in ‘Turkish’, i.e. Muslim, 
hands. Evidently he confirmed to the new Latin monastery 
of Mount Tabor the possessions which had formerly 
belonged to the Greek one, whether or not these possessions 
had already come under Frankish rule. The earlier confir- 
mation of the possessions of Mount Tabor, issued in 1101 
by Tancred, Prince of Galilee, does not mention Caimum/ 
Caymont at all. It lists merely 26 villages as against the 46 
of the papal bull of 1103; but of these 26, 17 can be identi- 
fied with sites in Lower Galilee, mostly in the immediate 
vicinity of Mount Tabor; two other villages are located, 
according to Tancred’s grant, on the west bank of the Jor- 
dan; five others are situated on its east bank, and it is 
expressly stated that they are under Muslim rule; and the 
remaining two, the identification of which is uncertain, 
appear also to have been in Muslim hands at the time of the 
grant.” Evidently Tancred chose to list mainly those villages 
which were located in the area he had conquered in 1100, 
and only a few of the monastery’s possessions which 
remained under Muslim control. Conversely, in 1103 Pas- 
chal II chose to confirm all possessions claimed by the mon- 
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astery, even though their majority was in Muslim hands. It 
is therefore possible that, in 1101 as well as in 1103, 
Caimum/Caymont was still in Muslim hands. 

In the next confirmation of the possessions of Mount 
Tabor, that by King Baldwin I of Jerusalem issued in 1107, 
Caymont again does not figure. An explanation for its 
absence may be suggested by pieces of information con- 
tained in a variant ending of a 12th-century chronicle, and 
in Baldwin I’s grant itself. The variant conclusion of the 
Gesta Francorum Iherusalem expugnantium lists Caun 
Mons (probably a scribal error for Caim Mons) among the 
fortifications conquered by Baldwin I.’ In his grant of 1107, 
Baldwin I mentions that he is holding some (unnamed) pos- 
sessions of Mount Tabor, and promises to return them to 
the monastery within three years or less, ‘should God deign 
to give him prosperity’.* Thus it is likely that Baldwin, who 
had possibly subdued Caymont at the time of his conquest 
of Acre in 1104, chose to retain it in his hands. In fact, 
though Pope Eugene III in 1146 reissued Paschal’s bull of 
1103 and thereby reaffirmed Mount Tabor’s claim to 
Caymont,° there is nothing to indicate that the monastery 
was ever able to take over the place. 

The other documentary evidence about Caymont during 
the First Frankish Kingdom (1099-1187) consists of (a) 
names of purported lords of Caymont; (b) a grant of land 
within its boundaries; (c) a 13th-century list purportedly 
reflecting pre-1187 conditions; and (d) a biblical tradition 
ascribed to Caymont. Under scrutiny, this meager docu- 
mentation tends to be pared away still further. 

While E.-G. Rey, in his 1869 edition of Du Cange’s Les 
familles d’Outre-mer, could not give a single name of a lord 
of Caymont, Ch. Hopf, in his review of Rey’s work pub- 
lished a year later, presumed to know the names of several 
of them: Joscelin in the years 1139-1145, G. and P. in 1145, 
Eudes and Hugues in 1168, Guillaume in the years 
1174-1204, Amauri perhaps in about 1230, and Anseau in 
1260.° In 1940, in his single-paragraph survey of the history 
of Frankish Caymont (which is the longest treatment of the 
subject to date), G. Béyer accepted Hopf’s assertion at face 
value.’ In 1959 J. Prawer, apparently relying on Hopf’s evi- 
dence as summarized by Beyer, stated that the lordship of 
Caymont was established in ca. 1139 and its seigniorial line 
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then came into being.® 

However, Hopf’s evidence is unreliable. In nine charters 
issued between 1139 and 1145 there appears among the wit- 
nesses one Goscelinus (or Joscelinus, Gaucelinus, or just 
G.) de Cavomonte (or Calvomonte, Claromonte, or 
Chalmunt);? in the earliest of these charters, he figures as 
one of the barons of Count Raymond II of Tripoli 
(1137-1152).'° In fact, all nine charters were issued by 
Count Raymond or his mother Cecilia, and many of the wit- 
nesses to them are known to have lived in the County of 
Tripoli. It was therefore with good reason that J. Richard, 
in 1945, regarded Goscelinus de Cavomonte as the lord of 
Calmont (the Arabic Qalmin) in the County of Tripoli, and 
not of Caymont in the Kingdom of Jerusalem.'' Hopf’s 
assertion that in 1168 Caymont was ruled by Eudes and 
Hugues is still less tenable. In the document in question — 
the often-discussed charter of 1168 by which Gilbert 
d’Assailly, Master of the Hospital, confirmed the rights of 
the Frankish settlers of Bethgibelin (Bayt Dyjibrin) — 
Gilabertus, Gerardus, Ugo, and Odo de Calmunt are listed 
as having been in the retinue of the former Master, 
Raymond du Puy, when he granted the settlers their original 
rights in about | 153.'? Thus we should consider Gilabertus, 
Gerardus, Ugo and Odo as Hospitallers and not as lords of 
Caymont (incidentally only Odo appears to have been con- 
nected to Ca/munt). Finally, in six charters of the years 
1174-1204 which pertain to the County of Tripoli, there fig- 
ures one Guilielmus (or W.) de Caumont (or Calvomonte, 
or Cavomonte, or Chaumont)." Richard rightly considered 
him an additional lord of the Tripolitan seigniory of 
Calmont.'* Unknown to Hopf, a charter of 1152 issued by 
King Baldwin III of Jerusalem lists among the witnesses one 
Galterus de Caymontis. Do we have here, after all, a lord 
of Caymont from the days of the First Frankish Kingdom? 
No; because the charter in question is one of those which 
H.E. Mayer convincingly exposed as forgeries of the 13th 
century.'° The 12th-century charters containing names of 
purported lords of Caymont thus have no true bearing on 
the history of the site. 

There exists a single relevant charter, the one which King 
Baldwin IV issued on February 24, 1182, at Acre, to 
Joscelin II] de Courtenay, the king’s uncle and seneschal of 
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the kingdom. The king grants the seneschal, inter alia, a fief 
consisting of a money income from the market of Acre and 
of four carrucates of land in territorio de Caimont. This fief 
was formerly held by one Johannes Banerius, and the sene- 
schal gave it to his vassal Garnerius of Paris, the son-in-law 
of Johannes Banerius.'® What is the bearing of this charter 
on the question whether Caymont was a lordship in the days 
of the First Kingdom? The crucial term, lferritorium, has 
several meanings in contemporary charters. In a few 
instances, it designates ‘area’ in general, such as casale 
sancti Georgii ... cum omni territorio suo, ‘the village of St. 
George ... with all its area’.!’ Within the royal domain, 
territorium designates the district of Jerusalem, Nablus, 
Acre, or Tyre.'® Outside the royal domain, territorium usu- 
ally designates a lordship.'? Now, in the charter of 1182 the 
term ferritorium appears to designate a lordship rather than 
a district of the royal domain, or the area of a village, for 
Caymont was too small to constitute a district and, if it were 
a village, one would expect a formulation like in casali de 
Caimont. Again, if Caymont formed part of the district of 
Acre, one would expect a formulation such as ‘a fief consist- 
ing of income from the market of Acre and, in the 
territorium of Acre, four carrucates in the village of 
Caymont’. But while it is likely that, by 1182, Caymont con- 
stituted a lordship, we have no definite evidence to this 
effect.” 
In his well-known treatise on the feudal law of the King- 
dom of Jerusalem, Jean d’Ibelin lists the 23 seignors, or 
lords, of the realm who possess the right to court et coins et 
Justise, i.e. feudal court, seal, and justice. One of the 23 is 
le seignor dou Caymont, the lord of Caymont. Jean d’Ibelin 
also mentions the existence at Caymont of a court de 
borgesie, a court dealing with burgesses and their property, 
as well as with burgage-tenures held by nobles; according to 
his list, such courts existed in 37 localities.?! Jean d’Ibelin’s 
statements purport to describe the state of affairs during the 
12th century, but his treatise was written only in about 
1265. Thus, Jean d’Ibelin too does not provide definite 
proof that Caymont constituted a lordship of the First 
Frankish Kingdom. Moreover, Caymont does not figure on 
Jean d’Ibelin’s list of military services owed by the various 
lordships of the realm, a list considered to reflect the state 
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of affairs that prevailed shortly before 1187.7? Caymont’s 
absence from the list baffled Beyer, who surmised that per- 
haps one of the vassals of Acre who figure on the list was 
in reality the lord of Caymont, or that the lordship of 
Caymont was overlooked because of its small size.” 

Another mention of Caymont in the days of the First 
Frankish Kingdom appears in a version of Fretellus’ 
description of the Holy Land, dated by its most recent edi- 
tor, P.C. Boeren, to 1137. Fretellus writes: ‘At the eighth 
mile from Nazareth, in front of Carmel, there is Kaym mons 
{the mountain of Cain], at the foot of which, near the foun- 
tain, Lamech the father of Noah slayed Cain with his arrow 
... At the third mile from the mountain of Cain (a Kaim 
monte) there is Mount Carmel.’ Thus the well-known leg- 
end about the death of Cain at the hands of his descendant 
Lamech was tied to a specific location.” The reason is obvi- 
ous: some Frank, possibly Fretellus himself, must have 
believed that the Arabic name of the site, Qaymtn, was a 
conflation of Caym and mons, ‘Cain’ and ‘mountain’. The 
spelling and declination of the place’s name in Frankish 
chronicles suggests that this localization of the Lamech leg- 
end became fairly widespread. Johann of Wurzburg, a pil- 
grim who visited the Holy Land in the mid-! 2th century, 
also repeats Fretellus on Kain mons almost verbatim; and 
Marino Sanudo, writing in the early years of the 14th cen- 
tury, brings the same information, albeit in an abbreviated 
form.”° 

How then should we visualize Caymont in the days of the 
First Kingdom? The safest hunch may be that, after the con- 
quest by Baldwin I, Caymont became first a royal castle and, 
at some date before 1182, the center of a small lordship. As 
elsewhere, the castle might have become the site of a Frank- 
ish settlement, with a half-urban, half-agricultural commu- 
nity springing up around the castle.’ But these are 
conjectures which only archaeological excavation on the 
Frankish site may harden into facts.”8 


After Saladin’s victory at the Horns of Hattin (July 4, 1187), 
Caymont was one of the many Frankish localities which the 
Muslims swiftly took over without encountering resistance. 
It was considered important enough to be mentioned in 
both detailed accounts of the Muslim conquests. The anon- 
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ymous author of the Libellus de expugnatione Terre Sancte 
relates that the victorious Muslims took Nazareth and 
crossed the Valley of Jezreel, plundering everything ‘from 
the Mountain of Cain and the castle of the Templars which 
is called La Féve, to Legio [al-Lajjan] and Gesrael 
[Zar‘in]’.”’ It would appear from this context that the author 
considered Caymont to have been of lesser importance than 
La Féve.*° The same impression arises from the account of 
‘Imad al-Din, Saladin’s secretary. He dedicates a lengthy 
passage to al-Fula/La Féve and its surrender, and then goes 
on to say that in the wake of the fall of al-Fula, all localities 
of that region surrendered likewise: Dabburiyya, Jinin, 
Zar‘in, al-Tar, al-Lajjun, Baysan, al-Qayman.”' 

For a brief moment in 1188, our site appeared to stand 
a chance of attaining major importance. Four years later it 
indeed acquired some prominence, though not the one that 
seemed likely in 1188. Let us examine the evidence in 
detail. 

In January 1188, Saladin and his men discussed the 
future of Acre. Some of them advised the destruction of the 
place in order to prevent the Crusaders from reconquering 
and re-establishing it as the main Frankish stronghold on 
the coast of Palestine. Instead, they proposed to preserve 
the walls of Qaymin and to establish a fortress there.” In 
other words, Qaymmtn was to become the chief Muslim bas- 
tion in the region, close enough to the sea to give the Mus- 
lims control of the coastal region, but distant enough from 
it to thwart surprise attacks launched from Crusader fleets. 
But this advice was turned down, and Saladin decided to 
fortify Acre. He may well have regretted his decision later. 

During the Third Crusade, Qaymtn is mentioned twice. 
On November 12, 1190, when the Crusaders had besieged 
Acre for more than 14 months, Saladin, besieging the 
besiegers but apparently fearing their victory, decided to 
send his heavy baggage to Nazareth and Qaymiun by night.” 
It was a premature step: the siege continued until July 12, 
1191. When on August 22 the Crusader army under King 
Richard of England began its slow march from Acre to Jaffa, 
Saladin soon followed on a parallel, inland course. On | 
Sha‘ban 587/August 24, 1191 he arrived in Qaymun, set up 
only a part of his tent, held his council and, having spent 
there just one night, moved on the next day toward the 
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coast. The passing of the night in a tent suggests, perhaps, 
that the Frankish castle was then in ruins. 

The Third Crusade concluded with the treaty of Septem- 
ber 2, 1192, which left only the coastal strip in Frankish 
hands. Thus many Frankish lords lost lands they had held 
before the collapse of the First Kingdom in 1187. One of 
them was Balian (or Barisan) d’Ibelin, a man Saladin had 
learned to esteem in battle and negotiations. After the treaty 
of 1192 — so relates a Frankish chronicler — Saladin gave 
Balian ‘a castle at five leagues of Acre, and the land belong- 
ing to it; the castle’s name is Chaimon’.*® 

One may surmise that Saladin’s donation had a consider- 
able impact on the fortunes of Caymont. By 1192, Balian 
d’Ibelin had been for more than a decade one of the most 
prominent leaders of the Frankish Levant. Born in about 
1150 to Barisan-le-Vieux of Ibelin and Helvis of Ramla, he 
married in about 1177 Maria Comnena, the Byzantine prin- 
cess who had been the wife of King Amaury of Jerusalem 
from 1167 to the king’s death in 1174. By this marriage, 
Balian became the lord of the sizable territorium of Nablus, 
his wife’s dower-fief. He excelled, together with his older 
brother Baldwin, on the campaigns of Montgisard (1177), 
Forbelet (1182), and Jezreel (1183), and was influential at 
the court of King Baldwin IV. In 1186 he took part in the 
abortive baronial assembly at Nablus that attempted to 
thwart the pending coronation of King Amaury’s daughter 
Sibylla and her husband Guy de Lusignan, but a few months 
later, in April 1187, he brought about a reconciliation 
between King Guy and his chief opponent, Raymond of 
Tripoli. Balian, who apparently commanded the rearguard 
during the Battle of Hattin, was one of the few who managed 
to break through the Muslim lines and escape. He later 
obtained from Saladin a safe-conduct to fetch his wife and 
children from Jerusalem to Tripoli, but remained in 
Jerusalem to organize its defense. Patriarch Eraclius 
acceded to his demand to be recognized as lord of 
Jerusalem. When the fall of the city became imminent, 
Balian negotiated the terms of surrender with Saladin. In 
1190 he engineered the marriage of Isabella, daughter of his 
wife Maria Comnena and the late King Amaury, to Conrad 
of Montferrat, the designated king of Jerusalem. Two years 
later he helped to negotiate the truce with Saladin that put 
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an end to the Third Crusade.*® 

Nothing is known of Balian’s doings as lord of Caymont 
by Saladin’s grace. But it is plausible to assume that the 
transfer of Caymont into the hands of so prominent a leader 
had substantial consequences. Surely the castle of Caymont 
was refortified and perhaps enlarged; in view of the 
shrunken territory of the Second Frankish Kingdom, it 
stands to reason that the site became more populous than 
before 1187 and that, if no Court of Burgesses had been in 
existence there, it now came into being. Finally, it is 
wellnigh certain that the man who in | 187 insisted on being 
recognized as the lord of Jerusalem made Caymont into a 
lordship. 

But, however reasonable, all these must remain conjec- 
tures. Balian appears for the last time in our documentation 
as a witness to charters drawn up at Acre in 1193; a year 
later his son Jean was appointed constable of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem.*’ Perhaps Balian’s relationship with Saladin’s 
son al-Afdal, who succeeded him in March 1193, was tense 
for some reason; at any rate, the Baghdadi author 
Muhammad b. al-Qadisi relates that in Ramadan 589/ 
August-September 1193, al-Afdal sent the caliph of 
Baghdad various gifts, among them four slave-girls, one of 
which was the daughter of Barizan.** In Arabic sources, 
Balian d’Ibelin is routinely referred to as Barizan. 

Only a quarter of a century after Saladin’s gift to Balian 
does Caymont briefly recur in our documentation. The year 
is 1218, the warriors of the Fifth Crusade are celebrating 
their initial successes at Damietta, and the Franks of Acre 
consider the time propitious to go on the attack, but 
al-Malik al-Mu‘attam, the ruler of Damascus, puts them to 
rout near Caymont.”” 

In 1250, Caymont is listed among the possessions that 
remained in Frankish hands under the terms of the agree- 
ment between King Louis IX of France and the Mamluks 
of Egypt which put an end to the Seventh Crusade.” On 
June 6, 1253, in a charter drawn up at Acre, Aymarri de 
Caymon appears among the domini, or lords, who witness 
that act;*' he is the last lord of Caymont whose name has 
come down to us. In 1256, Pope Alexander IV grants the 
destroyed monastery of Mount Tabor to the Hospitallers 
and reconfirms the bulls of 1103 and 1146 which mention 
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Caimum in terra Acon among the monastery’s posses- 
sions.” This time the papal confirmation appears to have 
been rooted in reality, for when in 1262 the Hospitallers and 
the Templars agreed to settle their differences, the 
Hospitallers ceded to the Templars, inter alia, their rights 
‘au Caymont et a la seignorie dou Caymont’.” Evidently 
Caymont passed at some earlier date into HospitaHer 
hands, as part of the general trend by which the remaining 
castles of the shrinking Second Frankish Kingdom were 
taken over by the Military Orders. As for the Templars, they 
were probably interested in enlarging their possessions 
around their main stronghold at Chateau Pélerin (‘Atlit).“ 
Unfortunately, like the charter of 1182 that mentions the 
territorium of Caymont without giving clues as to its extent, 
and like the Frankish chronicler who relates that Saladin 
donated Caymont ‘et le tiere qui i apartenoit’ but does not 
spell out its layout, so the agreement of 1262 mentions the 
lordship of Caymont without specifying its boundaries. 
Squeezed between the lordships of Caesarea and Haifa, the 
remnants of the Principality of Galilee, and Acre, the lord- 
ship of Caymont must have been small indeed; but the 
terms used in the above documents suggest that it did con- 
tain some villages. 

In an account of a Frankish-Mamluk agreement of 13 
Sha‘ban 666/April 29, 1268, Caymont is no longer expressly 
mentioned among the Frankish possessions. In the next 
treaty extant, that of 5 Rabi‘ I 682/June 3, 1283, ‘Qaymin 
and its districts and what belongs to it’ (a/-Qaymun wa- 
a‘maluhu wa-ma yunsabu ilayhi) is already listed among the 
possessions of the sultan Qalawun.*° Here too the ‘districts’ 
and ‘belongings’ are not spelled out. 
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of Nablus is situated: Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard le 
Trésorier, ed. L. de Mas Latrie (Paris 1871), p. 108. 

For developments of this kind documented elsewhere in the 
Kingdom see Prawer, Crusader Institutions, pp. 105-23. 
For an interpretation of the archaeological finds which is 
congruent with the second conjecture see Ellenblum, Frank- 
ish Rural Settlement (n. 16 above), pp. 103-106. 

‘,..a monte Caim et castello militiae Templi, quod vocatur 
Faba, usque Legionem et Gesrael.’ De expugnatione Terrae 
Sanctae libellus, ed. J. Stevenson, Rolls Series 66 (London 
1875), p. 232. 

On this castle see B.Z. Kedar and D. Pringle, ‘La Féve: A 
Crusader Castle in the Jezreel Valley’, /srael Exploration 
Journal 35 (1985), pp. 164-79, reprinted as Study XI in B.Z. 
Kedar, The Franks in the Levant, 11th to 14th Centuries 
(Aldershot 1993). 

‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Conquéte de la Syrie et de la Pales- 
tine par Salah al-Din, ed. C. de Landberg (Leiden 1888), p. 
35; French transl. H. Massé (Paris 1972), p. 37. 

‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte, ed. de Landberg, p. 117, transl. 
Massé, p. 107. 

‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte, ed. de Landberg, p. 301, transl. 
Massé, p. 204; ‘Imad al-Din in Abu Shama, Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Orientaux (hereafter 
RHC HOr.), 4:511; Baha’ al-Din, RHC HOr. 3:196. 
Eracles, RHC HOcc. 2:183; ‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte, ed. de 
Landberg, p. 377, transl. Massé, p. 334; ‘Imad al-Din in Abu 
Shama, RHC HOr., 5:34; Baha’ al-Din, RHC HOr. 3:245. 
‘Et dona a Balyan de Belin, qui barons estoit le [sic] roine 
Marie, .i. castiel a .v. lius d’Acre et le tiere qui i apartenoit; 
li castiaus a 4 nom Chaimon’, Chronique d’Ernoul (n. 26 
above), p. 293. Cf. Eracles, in RHC HOcc. Vol. 2:198, vari- 
ant version. The chronicler also ascribes to Saladin’s liberal- 
ity the Frankish possession of Haifa, Caesarea, Arsuf, and 
Jaffa — all places conquered during the Third Crusade! 
However, Saladin’s donations to Balian and Reynald of 
Sidon, the two Franks with whom he is known to have main- 
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tained friendly relations, are plausible. Perhaps the chroni- 
cler (apparently a follower of Balian) attempted to lessen the 
opprobrium attached to the sultan’s donation by extending 
it to other Frankish lords as well. 

Balian’s career is the subject of a forthcoming study of mine. 
In the meantime, see W.H. Rudt de Collenberg, ‘Les pre- 
miers Ibelins’, Moyen Age 71 (1965), esp. pp. 468-71; H.E. 
Mayer, ‘Carving Up Crusaders: The Early Ibelins and 
Ramlas’, in Outremer. Studies in the History of the Crusad- 
ing Kingdom of Jerusalem presented to Joshua Prawer, ed. 
B.Z. Kedar, H.E. Mayer, R.C. Smail (Jerusalem 1982), pp. 
101-18; B.Z. Kedar, ‘The Patriarch Eraclius’, ibid., pp. 
199-202; as well as the standard histories of the Frankish 
Levant. 

RRH, Nos. 710, 713, 716; Strehlke, Tabulae (n. 16 above), 
Docs. 28, 29, pp. 24-25; La continuation de Guillaume de 
Tyre (1184-1197), ed. M. Ruth Morgan (Paris 1982), p. 161. 
[Muhammad] b. al-Qadisi in Abu Shama, RHC HOr. 5:103. 
Eracles, in RHC HOcc. 2:330; Abu Shama, RHC HOr. 
5:170. 

RRH, No. 1191; Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, Vol. 6, 
ed. H.R. Luard, Rolls Series 57 (London 1882), p. 196. 
RRH, No. 1206. 

Cartulaire, Vol. 2, Nos. 2829, 2832, pp. 823-25, 826-28. 
RRH, No. 1318; Cartulaire, Vol. 3, No. 3028, p. 31. 

Cf. Marie Luise Bulst-Thiele, Sacrae domus militiae templi 
hierosolymitani magistri. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des Templerordens 1118/19- 1314 (Gottingen 1974), p. 242. 
See E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamlouks par 
Makrizi, Vol. 1, 2 (Paris 1840), p. 56; Vol. 2, 1 (Paris 1842), 
pp. 179 (text), 225 (translation). I owe the more literal trans- 
lation given above to my colleague Etan Kohlberg. 








ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Study I On the origins of the earliest laws of Frankish Jerusalem: 
the canons of the Council of Nablus, 1120 


p. 324: The first part of canon 20 has been occasionally interpreted to refer to 
the early Templars. But, as Anthony Luttrell rightly points out, “the Templars, 
as religiosi laici who were not clerics, faced no canonical bar to their bearing 
arms.” Anthony Luttrell, “The Earliest Templars,” in Autour de la Premieére 
Croisade, ed. Michel Balard (Paris, 1996), p. 199. 


Study II The Tractatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane 


p. 131: In the meantime I have had the opportunity to examine the Tractatus 
in three additional manuscripts, Besancon, Bibliotheque Municipale, No. 671 
(s. XV), fol. 119ra—120vb, Bourges, Bibliothéque Municipale, No. 162 [145] 
(s. XV), fol. 81v—-85v, and KoSice, Archiv KoSickej Arcidiecézy, MS R 
3 33 [156] (a. 1467), fol. 311v-329r. The Besangon and Bourges MSS 
present a short version of the treatise that omits the passage “De Italia — exhibet 
Saracenis” (above, p. 125), the middle part of the treatise from “et licet ipsa terra 
ierosolimitana” (p. 127) to “Cesarea Philippi vocata est” (p. 129), as well as 
some other passages. In the section on the Armenians (p. 124), the last sentence 
(“Armenii — suscepit”) is missing, but this does not necessarily mean that the 
Besancon and Bourges MSS present the text as it existed before the interpolation 
of this sentence; if the short version amounts to an abbreviation of the full text, 
the missing sentence may constitute just another of the abbreviator’s omissions. 
The Kosice MS closely resembles Clm 17060 (MS M of my edition) but exhibits 
also some variants of its own. 


An English translation of the 7ractatus is being disseminated by the 
University of Leeds; the unidentified translator assumes that the treatise 
was probably written between 1168 and 1176. See http://www.leeds.ac.uk/ 


history/weblearning/MedievalHistoryTextCentre/T ractatus%20de%20Locis%20 


Sancte%20Terre%20.doc 
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Study III Some new sources on Palestinian Muslims before and 
during the Crusades 


p. 130: For an English translation of most relevant excerpts from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
writings see Joseph Drory, “Some Observations During a Visit to Palestine by 
Ibn al-‘Arabti of Seville in 1092-1095,” Crusades 3 (2004), 101-24. 


p. 133: For an edition and English translation of Diya’ al-Din’s treatise see 
Daniella Talmon-Heller, “The Cited Tales of the Wondrous Doings of the Shaykhs 
of the Holy Land by Diya’ al-Din Abit ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid 
al-Magqdisi (569/1173-643/1245),” Crusades 1 (2002), 111-54. 


Study V Latins and Oriental Christians in the Frankish Levant, 
1099-1291 


p. 215: For a detailed discussion of the ‘Frankish’-Arabic dictionary see Cyril 
Aslanov, “Languages in Contact in the Latin East: Acre and Cyprus,” Crusades 
1 (2002), 155-75. 


p. 217: On the Greeks see Johannes Pahlitzsch, Graeci und Suriani im 
Paldstina der Kreuzfahrerzeit. Beitrage und Quellen zur Geschichte des griechisch- 
orthodoxen Patriarchats von Jerusalem, Berliner historische Studien 33 (Berlin, 
2001). 


Study X A twelfth-century description of the Jerusalem hospital 


p. 13: When the provisional edition appeared in print, Robert Huygens proposed 
several additional conjectures and identifications and I, too, continued to struggle 
with the text. About 30 of the ensuing changes have been inserted into the 
present text, hopefully rendering it a trifle more comprehensible. 


p. 15, lines 7-8: “que et expedit nimis prestabilis est malitia” has been corrected 
to “que ut expedit nimis prestabilis est <super> malitia,” since Huygens has 
realized that the phrase is based on Joel 2:13. 


p. 26: The Latin text should be read in conjunction with the Old French text 
edited by Susan Edgington, “Administrative Regulations for the Hospital of St 
John in Jerusalem dating from the 1180s”, Crusades 4 (2005), 21-37. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 3 


The Latin text has been re-edited and translated into French by Alain 
Beltjens, “Le récit d’une journée au grand hépital de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem 
sous le regne des derniers rois latins ayant résidé a Jérusalem ou le témoignage 
d’un clerc anonyme conservé dans le manuscrit Clm 4620 de Munich,” Société 
de |’Histoire et du Patrimoine de l’Ordre de Malte, Bulletin N° 14 — Numéro 
spécial (2004), 3-79. On some of the professional and ethical deficiencies of the 
re-edition see R.B.C. Huygens, “Editorisch Verfehltes zum Hospital von 
Jerusalem,” Deutsches Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters 61 (2005), 
165-67. 


Study XII Sobre la génesis de la Fazienda de Ultra Mar 


p. 135: As William of Tyre, too, places a Capharnaum north of Caesarea 
(Chronicon 10.25, ed. Huygens, p. 485), my argument concerning this place 
must be rescinded. 


p. 136: Prof. Moshé Lazar plans a re-edition of the Fazienda; he no 
longer proposes to identify Almerich with Aimery of Limoges (personal 
communication). 


Study XIV Benvenutus Grapheus of Jerusalem, an oculist in the era 
of the Crusades 


p. 15: On the Latin manuscripts see the detailed study of L.M. Eldredge, 
“The Textual Tradition of Benvenutus Grassus,” Studi Medievali 3.34 (1993), 
95-138. 


Study XV‘ The intercultural career of Theodore of Antioch 


p. 174: This study can be completed by the article of Charles Burnett, “Magister 
Theodore, Frederick II’s Philosopher,” in Federico II e le nuove culture. Atti 
del XXXI Convegno storico internazionale, Todi, 9-12 ottobre 1994 (Spoleto, 
1995), pp. 225-85. 


Study XVII The outer walls of Frankish Acre 
P. 161: Soundings conducted in 2003 at Point G revealed thirteenth-century 


Frankish ceramics, including a proto-maiolica bowl, cooking pots and jugs: see 
Ayelet Thatcher, “Acre: Northern Sea Promenade,” Crusades 3 (2004), 183-84. 
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The finds sustain the identification of Point G as Montmusard’s northwestern 
corner. 


p. 164: About 200m southeast of Tower T, M. Eisenberg found in 1998 
the remains of a moat that probably constitutes a continuation of the one 
excavated by Hartal. Eisenberg’s moat should be marked on Plan 4 at the straight 
black line underneath Q1, with the moat slightly deviating eastward from that 
line. The site is marked as Point V on the plan in my “Les murailles d’Acre 
franque”, Bulletin Monumental 164 (2006), 46. For a reconstruction of Acre 
in the later thirteenth century, based on Plan 4, see Jaroslav Folda, Crusader 
Art in the Holy Land, From the Third Crusade to the Fall of Acre, 1187-1291 
(Cambridge, 2005), p. 482. 


p. 165: The painting of Acre was done between 1685 and 1687, during the 
mission of Etienne Gravier d’Ortiéres, counsellor of Louis XIV, to the 
‘Echelles’ of the Levant. On this mission see “Journal du voyage de Leuant du 
Sr d’Ortiéres, contenant les negociationcz et les reglements qu’il a faitcz dans 
les Eschellecz”, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Gall. 626 et 627. I 
hope to dedicate a study to this mission in the near future. 


Study XVIII Un nuovo sguardo sul quartiere genovese di Acri 


p. 13, left column: See Robert Kool, “The Genoese Quarter in Thirteenth-Century 
Acre: A Reinterpretation of Its Layout,” ‘Atigot 31 (1997), 187-200. 


p. 13: The continuation of this article is omitted here; its updated English 
version constitutes Study XIX. 


Study XX The Frankish period: ‘Cain’s Mountain’ 
p. 9, n. 1: See Mayer’s comments partially reproduced in the preface to Montjoie. 


Studies in Crusade History in Honour of Hans Eberhard Mayer, ed. B.Z. Kedar, 
J. Riley-Smith and R. Hiestand (Aldershot, 1997), pp. ix—x. 








Abbreviations: 

a. author 

abp. archbishop of 
b. ibn (son of) 
bp. _ bishop of 


6. count of 
chr. chronicler 
€: emperor of 


Abu Bakr al-Turtushi, scholar: III 131 
‘Abud, v.: V 210 
Abu ‘I-Fadl, magister: V 220 
Abu’l Qasim Makki al-Rumayli, a.: III 133 
Abu Sulayman Dawud, physician: V 221; 
VIII 196-7; IX 135 
Abu ‘Umar b. Ahmad: IV 148, 150-51 
Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub, Almohad caliph: VII 118 
Achard, prior of Templum Domini: IX 129 
Acre: II 116, 126, 129-30, 132; III 132; 
V 215-17, 220; VI 192, 194-5; 
VII 113-22; VIII 193, 198, 200; 
X 11; XI 453; XIII 80, 84; XIV 38; 
XV 172, 176; XVI 349; 
XVII 157-80; XVIII 11-13; XX 2-9 
‘Ayn al-Bagar: XVII 173-4, 178 
Bridge Tower: XVII 165 
Burj al-Sultan: XVII 165 
Genoese quarter: XVIII 11-13; 
XIX 105-11 
Holy Cross, cathedral: XVII 166, 169, 
171-2 
Hospitallers: XVII 171-2, 178; 
XIX 106, 109 
Le Touron: XVII 165 
Montmusard: XVII 157-64, 166-7, 
175-7; XVIII 13 
al-Nabi Salih, tomb of: XVII 171 
ruga cooperta: X1X 109-10 
St Andrew, church: XVII 165 
St Nicolas, cemetery: XVII 174, 165 
San Jacopo, church: XVIII 12 
San Lorenzo, church: XVIII 11-13; 
XIX 106, 109 
Statutes: V 220 





INDEX 


grand master of 
king of 
patriarch of 
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Teutonic Knights: XVII 172 
Tour du Diable: XVII 161-2 
tunnels: XVII 171-3; XIX 106 
Venetian quarter: XVIII 12-13 
Adelard of Bath: VIII 189 
adultery: I 314-15, 318-21, 323, 327, 
329-30, 333-4 
aerial photographs: XVII 161-3, 173-4 
al-Afdal, Ayyubid s.: XX 5 
al-Afdal, Fatimid commander: III 132 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Qudama: III 133; 
IV 147-51 
Ahmad b. Tulun: VIII 194; X 11 
Aimery, p. Antioch: V 211, 217; XII 131-2, 
136 
‘Ala’ al-Din, s. Konya: XV 166, 175 
Albert of Aachen, chr.: I 313; VI 190-91 
Albert of Rizzato, p. Antioch: XV 170 
Aleppo: III 136, 137 n.47, 140; IV 152; 
VI 193; VII 119, 121 
Alexander III, pp.: 1 327 n.74; VI 194; 
XI 449; XIII 91 
Alexander IV, pp.: XX 8 
Alfonso the Wise, k. Castile: 1 319 n.41, 
323 n.57 
“Ali: VII 115, 121-2 
‘Ali b. ‘Abbas al-Majusi, a.: VIII 189, 197; 
X 12 
‘Ali al-Harawi, a.: I] 138 
Almohads: III 130; VII 118, 122 
Almoravids: IIT 130 
Amaury, k. Jerusalem: I 328, 330; V 219; 
VIII 189, 196-7, 199; IX 134-5; 
XV 164; XX 7 
Amaury of Nesle, p. Jerusalem: XI 449 
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‘Ammar b. ‘Ali al-Mawsili, a.: VIII 192; 
XIV 23 

Anaclet II, pp.: XI 445 

Andrew II, k. Hungary: V 214 

animals: II 128 

Ansellus, canon: IX 131 

Antioch: I 313, 317, 325; II 111, 130; 
Ill 137 n.47; V 210, 213, 217-18; 
VII 116; VIII 189, 195, 198; IX 133; 
XV 166, 170, 172-5; XVI 346 

Armenia, Armenians: | 320-21; II 124, 133; 
V 210-13, 220; VII 118; 
VIII 198; XIIT 82; XV 166-7, 175 

Arnulf, p. Jerusalem: | 323, 324 n.1 

Arsur: II 130 

Ascalon: I 331; II 127, 129-30; III 132, 
136; VI 190-91; XIII 83; XVII 171 

Assassins: I] 112, 130-33; VIII 199 

Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois: | 329-30; 
XIV 38 

Assises of Ariano: 1 321, 330 

astrology: VIII 189, 196-7 

Augustinian canons: II 126 

Averroes (Ibn Rushd): VIII 198; XV 168 

Avicenna (Ibn Sina): VIII 198; IX 134; 
XV 166, 175 


Baghdad: VII 117; VIII 192-5, 198; 
X 12-13; XV 166, 175; XVI 348; 
XX 8 

Baha’ al-Din: XVI 349, 353-4; XVII 173 

Baldwin I, k. Jerusalem: I 321, 325 n.64; 
V 211, 218; VI 191; XVIII 11; 
XIX 110; XX 2-5 

Baldwin II, k. Jerusalem: I 310, 321, 325, 
331-2; V 211, 219; VI 190, 193-4 

Baldwin III, k. Jerusalem: IX 133; XX 3 

Baldwin IV, k. Jerusalem: XX 3, 7 

Baldwin of Ibelin: IV 147 

Baldwin of Mar‘ash: V 210 

Balian of Ibelin: XX 7-8 

Baniyas (Belinas): I] 119-20, 126, 129 

Banu Qudama: IV 148, 150-51 

Bar-Hebraeus, Gregorius, a.: V 210; 
XV 165-7, 172-6 

Basilika, Byzantine law book: I 315, 317, 
323, 335 

Basra: III 139; VIII 200 

Beaufort: XVI 355 

Bede the Venerable: II 118 

Bedouins: II 131; VII 114 

Beirut: II 126, 129; III 133 

Benincasa of Pisa, a.: XIII 79-81, 83-4, 
86-9 

Benvenutus Grapheus, a.: VIII 191-2, 201; 
XIV 14-41; XV 164 


INDEX 


Bernard, p. Antioch: I 325 
Bemard of Blois, hermit: VI 193; XV 164 
Bernardo Maragone, chr.: XIII 80 
bestiality: 1 315,322, 323 n.56; VII 115, 122 
Bethgibelin: I 331; V 219; XX 3 
Bethlehem: II 126-7, 129; III 132; V 219; 
X 13; XIII 82, 89 
Bethsan (Baysan): II 130; XX 6 
bigamy: I 319, 324, 327, 334 
al-Bira, v.: III 136 
Black Mountain: V 210; IX 133 
Book of Fates: VIII 189, 196-7, 199, 201 
Burchard of Mount Zion: I 320; II 121; 
VII 113 
Burchard of Strasbourg: II 120-21 
Burchard of Worms: I 325 n.63 
Byzantium: I 313-24, 326, 328, 335; 
V 218-20; VI 190; VIII 194-5; X 11 


Caesarea: II 126-7, 129; III 138; XVII 178; 

XX 9 
Cairo: VII 121; VIII 194 
Calmont (Qalmun): XX 3-4 
Carmina Burana: 1X 135 
castration: I 313, 315, 320-23, 328, 333-4 
Caymont (Qaymun): XVI 349; XX 1-14 
Celestine III, pp.: VI 193-4 
Chastellet (Vadum Jacob): VI 191 
Chateau Pélerin (‘Athlit): XX 9 
church, Frankish: II 111, 126-7 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre: I 321; 

II 126-7; III 130; V 213, 217-19; 

IX 128-30; XI 452; XIII 82; 

XVI 348 
city names: II 129 
Clement V, pp.: 1 329 n.87 
clerics: 

bearing arms: I 324-5, 328, 334 

becoming knights: I 325, 334 
commenda partnership: XIII 81 
commerce: II 125; XIII 79-81, 84; 

XVIII 11-13; XX 4 
Conrad, abp. Mainz: II 112, 118, 120, 124 
Conrad of Montferrat: XIII 81; XX 7 
Constantine V, e. Byzantium: | 313 
Constantine, regent of Lesser Armenia: 

XV 167, 175 
Constantine the African, translator: 

VIII 189, 195; X 12; XIV 20 
Constantinople: V 217; VII 117, 122; 

X 8, 11-13; XVII 178 
conversion: III 137; V 211; VI 190-96 
Copts: III 139 n.59; V 212-17, 220-21 
coronation oath: II 111 
Cosmas, Hungarian hermit: XIII 81 
cult, freedom of: III 137 





Dahir al-‘Umar: XVII 157, 160, 162, 167, 
169, 177 
ascus: III 133-4; IV 147-50; VI 195; 
VII 119, 121; VIII 194, 196, 200; 
X 12; XVI 350 
Damietta: V 214-15; VII 121 
Dead Sea: II 127-8; VI 191 
demography: III 134: IV 145-52; XVIII 13 
Diego Galmirez, abp. Compostela: 
1 331 n.98 
Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi, a.: II] 133-7; 
IV 147-52; VI 191 
Dome of the Chain: III 132 
Dome of the Rock: IX 128-9; XVI 352 
Dominicans: VI 193 
dress regulations: I 311, 324, 329, 334; 
III 137 


Ecloga, Byzantine code: I 313-21, 335 
Edessa: I 321; V 210-12 
Egypt: II 113-16, 120-21, 123, 128; 
V 213-14, 216, 221; VI 190, 194; 
VII 116, 119-21; VIII 189, 199; 
IX 134; XIII 80 
elders, Muslim: III 134-6; VI 191 
Epanagoge, Byzantine law book: I 315-20, 
323, 330, 335 
Epitome legum, Byzantine law book: 
1 315-20, 323, 335 
Eraclius, p. Jerusalem: XVI 352; XX 7 
Etienne of Salagnac, Dominican: XV 171 
Eugenius Il, pp.: XIII 89 
Eugenius Ill, pp.: XX 2 
expulsion: I 319, 324-5, 333 


family size, Muslim rural: IV 145-52 

al-Farabi: VIII 198; XV 166, 175 

Fatimids: III 132; V 213, 221; VIII 199; 
XVI 346 

Fibonacci, Leonardo: VIII 186, 198; 
XV 167 

filii beati Iohannis: X 6, 25 

Flagellants: V 215 

Forbelet, battle of: | 328; XX 7 

40 Titlusat, Arabic translation of Prochiron: 
1316, 320 

foundlings: X 6, 24-5 

Francis of Assisi: VI 193-4 

Franciscans: VI 193; XV 170 

Frankish-Arabic vocabulary: V 215-16 

Frederick I, e.: 11 120; VIII 185; XV 164; 
XVI 352-3 

Frederick II, ¢.: 1321 n.54; V 211; VIII 189, 
197-8, 200; XIV 40; XV 165-76; 
XVI 354 

Frederick, duke of Swabia: II 132 


INDEX 


Frederick of Laroche, bp. Acre: XI 446 
Fretellus, a.: XII 132-6; XX 5 
Fulcher of Angouléme, abp. Tyre, 
p. Jerusalem: XI 452; XIII 80 
Fulcher of Chartres, chr.: 1 310, 327; V 211; 
IX 133 
Funduq, v.: III 135-6, 138 


Gate of the Tribes: III 130 
Gaza: II 129; V 219 
Genoese: II 111, 125; XVIII 11-13; 
XIX 105-11 
Geoffroi, prior of Templum Domini: IX 129 
Georgians: II 124-5 
Gerald of Mt Tabor, abbot: XX 1 
Gerard of Nazareth: I 325; V 218; XIII 81, 
85; XIV 30 
Ghillibert de Lannoy, traveller: XVII 173-4 
Gilbert of Assailly, gm Hospital: XX 3 
Godfrey of Bouillon: VI 191; 1X 130 
Gratian, canonist: 1 324, 329 
Greeks: I 317, 321; II 124-6; V 217-20; 
VII 114; XX 1 
Gregory IX, pp.: VI 192-3 
Gregory the Priest, chr.: V 210 
Guibert of Nogent, chr.: 1 313; III 138; 
IX 132-3; XI 448 
Guiot of Provins, poet: IX 135 
Guy of Chauliac, a.: XIV 27 
Guy of Lusignan, k. Jerusalem: XX 7 


Haifa: I] 127, 129; XX 9 

hajj: III 130, 137; V 213 

Hamdan al-Atharibi, a.: [II 138; XV 164 

Hanafi school of law: III 130-31 

Hanbalis: III 133-4; IV 147-54 

Hattin, battle of: [1] 134; IV 151; V 214; 
VI 194-5; VIII 195; IX 131; XI 453; 
XVI 347; XVIII 11; XX 5 

Haymarus Monachus, p. Jerusalem: 
II 113-14, 116-18, 121 

Hebron: II 119, 126-7, 129; II] 132-3; 
XII 133; XIII 82-3, 86 

Henry I, k. England: I 327 

Henry of Champagne: V 214; XVII 178 

hermits: [X 133; XIII 85 

holy places: II 111; 1X 127-36 

homosexuality: I 312, 314, 315 nn.23+, 
320, 322, 324, 327-8, 330, 333; 
VII 115-16, 121 

Hospitallers: II 111, 125-6, 132; V 219-20; 
VII 11; VIII 194; X 3-26; 
XVII 171-2, 178; XX 3, 8-9 

hospitals: VIII 193-6; X 3-26 

Hugh Etherianus, a.: V 217 

Humbert of Romans, a.: XVI 355 
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Hunayn b. Ishaq, a.: VIII 192; XIV 19-20, 
23, 26, 33 


Ibn al-‘Arabi, a.: II] 131-3 

Ibn al-Athir, chr.: VII 120; XVI 347, 349, 
352; XVII 173, 178 

Ibn al-Furat, chr.: VI 192 

Ibn al-Qifti, a.: XV 172-3 

Ibn Battuta, traveller: XVII 178 

Ibn Butlan: III 137 n.47; VIII 195 

Ibn Jubayr: III 132; VIII 193-4; X 11-12; 
XVII 171, 173, 178 

Ibn Khaldun: III 137 
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